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PREFACE. 



It is thought right to prefix to the Substance 
of the Debate on Slavery-^ republication 
of the Prospectus and occasional Circular 
Letters of the " Society for mitigating and 
gradually abolishing the State of Slavery 
throughout the British Dominions." 

PROSPECTUS OF THE SOCIETY. 
{Published in March 1823.) 

Among the manifold evils to which man is liable, 
there is not perhaps one more extensively produc- 
tive of wretchedness than personal slavery. 

Slavery may, without exaggeration, be described 
as inflicting on the unhappy subjects of it almost 
every injury which law, even in its rudest state, 
was intended to prevent. Is property an object 
of solicitude ? The Slave^^nerally speaking, can 
neither acquire nor securely enjoy it Is exempt- 
tion from personal wrong indispensable to comfort ? 
The Slave is liable to indignity and insult, to 
restraint and punishment, at the mere caprice of 
another. He may be harassed and rendered 
miserable in a thousand ways which, so far from 
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admitting of the proof that would be requisite to 
obtain legal redress (even where any legal redress 
is ostensibly provided), can perhaps with difficulty 
be distinguished from such exercise of a master's 
power as admits of no regulation or controul. 
Even life itself may, with impunity, be wantonly 
sported with : it may be abridged by insufficient 
sustenance ; it may be wasted by excessive labour; 
nay, it may be sacrificed by brutal violence, with- 
out any proportionate risk of adequate punishment. 

In short, the Slave can have no security for 
property, comfort, or life ; because he himself is 
not his own : he belongs to another, who, with or 
without the offer of a reason or pretence, can at 
once separate all from him, and him from all which 
gives value to existence. 

Again : What sense of moral obligation can he 
be expected to possess who is shackled with re- 
spect to every action and purpose, and is scarcely 
dealt with as an accountable being? Will the 
.man, for example, whose testimony is rejected 
with scorn, be solicitous to establish a character 
for veracity ? Will those who are treated as cattle, 
be taught thereby to restrain those natural appe- 
tites which they possess in common with their 
fellow-labourers in the team ? Or will women ht 
prepared for the due performance of domestic and 
maternal duties by being refused the connubial 
tie, or by being led to regard prostitution to their 
owner, or his representative, as the most honourable 
distinction to which they can aspire ? 
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From this source of Slavery, then, flows every 
species of personal sulSering and moral degradation,' 
until its wretched victim is sunk almost to the 
level of the brute ; with thb farther disadvantage, 
that, not being wholly irrational, he is capable of 
inspiring greater degrees of terror, resentment, and 
aversion, and will therefore seem to his owner to 
require and to justify severer measures of coercion^ 

And let it not be forgotten, that Slavery is itself 
not merely the effect, it is also the very cause, of 
the Slave Trade^ — of that system of fraud and 
violence by which Slaves are procured. If Slavery 
were extinct, the Slave Trade must cease; But 
while it is suffered to exist, that murderous traffic 
will still find a fatal incentive in the solicitude of 
the Slaveholder to supply the waste of life which 
his cupidity and cruelty have occasioned. Thus; 
in every point of view, is Slavery productive of 
tb^: worst consequences to all the parties concerned. 
Besides all the direct and wide- wasting injuries 
which it inflicts on its immediate victims, it substi- 
tutes for the otherwise peaceful merchant a blood-- 
thirsty pirate trading, in human flesh; and, by 
ministering to pride^ . avarice, and sensuality, by 
exciting the angry, passions, and hardening the heart 
agiUnstthe best feelings of tour nature, it tends 
to convert the owner of Slaves into a merciless 
tyrant. > 

The Society, be it remembered, are not now en^ 
deavouring to rouse indignation against particular 
acts of extraordinary cruelty, or to hold up to 
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merited reprehension individuals notorious for their 
crimes. They are only exhibiting a just picture 
of the nature and obvious tendencies of Slavery 
Itself, wheresoever and by whomsoever practised* 
They are very far from asserting, or supposing, 
that every one of » the enormities to which they 
have alluded. will be found to co-exist in all their 
horrors in every place where Slaves may be found ; 
but they know that in ;nich places they have existed^ 
at one time or" other, in a greater or less degree ; 
that f n many places they are even now in full and 
fearful force ; and that they are liable to be re- 
vived in all. Should this picture appear to some 
persons to be overcharged, they would refer them 
to the most decisive and unquestionable authori- 
ties. The felon Slave-trader, indeed, they con- 
sign to the laws of £ngland, and to the recorded 
reprobation of Europe. Butr for the accuracy of 
their delineation of the wretchedness and degra- 
dation cqnnected with the condition of Personal 
Slavery, (most .willing as th^ are to admit the 
humiaxiity of many of > the. owners of Slaves, and 
the praise worthy i eflbrts which some of them iiave 
made. to. mitigate, 'ontheir own estates^ the evils of 
colonial bondage,) they appeal to ancient and to 
modern history^ and to every traveller worthy of 
credit who has visited the regions where that con- 
dition of society prevails. Three thousand years 
ago, a heathen poet could tell us, 

Jove fixed it certain, that whatever day 
' Makes man a Slfive takes half his worth away. 
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And this might be shewn to be the concurrent / 
testimony of all ages. 

The enemies of Negro freedom, in our own age I 
end country, were so sensible of this truth, that 
with great shrewdness they disputed the claim of 
thie Negro race to be regarded as men. They 
doCibtless felt with Montesquieu, that, if" Ne- 
groes were allowed to be men, a doubt might 
arise whether their masters could be Christians.'* 
.This position, however, has been abandoned as 
untenable ; and we may therefore indulge % san- 
guine hope of at length recovering for them the 
indubitable rights of humanity, so long and so 
cruelly withheld by the strong arm of oppression. 

Some persons, however, may here be disposed 
to ask, how it is possible, if slavery is an evil 
so enormous as it has now been represented to be, 
that it should not only have been tolerated, but 
recognized and eistablished as a legal condition of 
society, by so many polished and even Christian 
nations, up to this very day? The Society admit, 
thJEit, to a humane and considerate mind, nothing 
can seem more extraordinary, than that this and 
other enormities, the removal of which lies obviously 
within the compass of human ability, should yet 
continue to torment mankind from age to age. 
But our past supineness in no degree weakens the 
obligation we are under to attempt their removal,' 
when their real nature has been detected and ex- 
posed. Nor will the plea of prescription and an- 
tiquity, or of previous connivance, justify the 
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prolongation of practices Which both'Teligi6ri' and 
natural justice condeniin as crimesl;' TheAftican 
Slave Trade^ with all the abbminationf)^ accom- 
panying its every stage, had been Cfu^riedon for 
centuries, without attractting^observatioi^i^^ and, 
fiven after it bad excited the 8(ttentioit)of a few 
4>eQe'^bIent individuals^ it cost tnany a labbi*ious 
effort and many a painful disappointment, before 
a conviction of its inherent turpitude and cHmi- 
-nality became general, and its condemnation^ 'was 
sealed in this country. In^ the ^xultatibA pro- 
duced ''by this victory, it was' perhaps too readily 
believed that the Colonial Slavery, which had been 
fed by the Slave Trade, would, when all foreign 
supply was stopped, undergo a gradual, but rupid 
mitigation, until it had ceased to reprbad) our 
free institutions and odr Christian profession, and 
was no longer known but as a foul blot Jn our 
past histoiiy... It was this hope, joined to a liberal 
confidence in the enlarged and benevolent pur- 
poses:, of the colonial proprietary, ^hich prevented 
the immediette prosebution of such further parlia- 
mentary measures as should have at . once placed 
the unhappy Slave under the protection.' of the law, 
and have . prepared- the way for bis restoration* to 
those sacr^ and inalienable rights of humanity 
of which he had been uDJulstly dispossessed. £ut if, 
as is the fact, the^; hppea have proved illusory, 
and have only sqrved tpireuder the disappoint- 
ment more l)itter ^pd mortifyiiig, j shall the friends 
of the African race be now reproached for wait- 
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iug no longer, when the real ground of reproach; 
is, that they 3hould have waited so long? They/ 
place themselves thef> on the imtnoveable ground 
of Christian principle, /while, they invoke the in-, 
terference of Parliainent,v and of. the country at 
large, to effect ithoi immedjate mitigatioo^. with a^ 
view to the gradual and finail: extinction^) in. all 
parts of the:Britisb Dominionfii, of a:systeni which 
is at war with* every principle of religion ahd mo-* 
rality, and outrages every benevolent . ieeling«: 
And they entertain, the fullest * conviction; that the 
same : spirit < of justice . imd htKnaifity .whioh^ has 
already^ achieved so' signal a victory will :a;gai» 
display itself in all its energy, nor relax its efforts: 
until it shall have consummated its triumphs, i .^ 
Th^ objects of this Society cannot be moro 
clearly : and j comprehensively defined than in the 
following Resolutions, which tirere unanimously^ 
adopted at its first meeting. 

^^ That the individuals composing, the (Resent 
meeting are deeply impressed with the magnitude 
and number of the ^vils attached to the system of 
Slavery which prevails in many of the Colonies of 
Great ^jritajn ; f^ :sy.$tem. which appears.to them 
to be opposed to the sp^jrit and precepts of: Chris'* 
tianity, as well as repugnant to every dictate of 
natural humanity and justice. . • 

" That they loqg indulged a . hope, that the 
great meas,ui;e q( tl>s. Abolition of the Slave Trade,: 
for whicb an, Act of the Legislature Was passed in 
1807, after a struggle of tweut^j ^e»L\^> viw\^>&aH^ 
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tended rapidly to the mitigation and gradual ex* 
tinction of Negro bondage in the British Colonies ; 
but that in this hope they have been painfully dis- 
appointed; and, after a lapse of sixteen years, 
they have still to deplore the almost undiminished 
prevalence of the very evils which it was one great 
object of the abolition to remedy. 
' ^^ That under these circumstances they feel 
themselves called upon, by the most binding con- 
siderations of their duty as Christians, by their 
best sympathies as men, and by their solicitude to 
maintain unimpaired the high reputation and the 
solid prosperity of their country, to exert them- 
selves, in their separate and collective capacities, 
in furthering this most important object, and in 
endeavouring by all prudent and lawful means to 
mitigate, and eventually to abolish, the Slavery 
existing in our Colonial possessions. 

*^ That an Association be now formed, to be 
called ^ The Society for mitigating and gradually 
abolishing the State of Slavery throughout the 
British Dominions ;' and that a Subscription be 
entered into for that purpose/' 

With respect to the means of carrying these ob- 
jects into effect, they must, in some measure, depend 
on circumstances. For such as are more obvious, 
particularly the obtaining and diffusing of infor- 
mation, considerable funds will be required ; and 
it will therefore be necessary to promote subscrip-» 
^ions, not only in the metropolis, but in all parts of 
the kingdom. 
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A BRIEF VIEW OF THE NATURE AND EFFECTS 
OF NEGRO SLAVERY, AS IT EXISTS IN THE 
COLONIES OF GREAT BRITAIN. 

(Published in April 1823 J 

The Committee of the Society for mitigating 
and gradually abolishing the State of Slavery 
throughout the British Dominions, understanding 
that a strong and very general desire prevails, in 
all parts of the country, to be furnished with a 
compendious view of the nature and effects of 
Negro Slavery, as it exists in the Colonies of 
Great Britain, have thought it their duty to draw 
up and circulate the following Summary of infor- 
mation on that subject. 

In the Colonies of Great Britain there are at 
this moment upwards of 800,000 human beings in 
a state of degrading personal slavery. 
. These unhappy persons, whether young or old, 
male or female, are the absolute property of their 
master, who may sell or transfer them at his plea- 
sure, and who may also regulate according to his 
discretion (within certain limits) the measure of 
their labour, theii* food, and their punishment. 

Many of the Slaves are (and all may be) 
branded like cattle, by means of a hot iron, on 
the shoulder or other conspicuous part of the body, 
with the initials of their master's name ; and thus 
bear about them, in indelible characters, the proof 
of their debased and servile stat^. 
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The Slaves, whether male or female, are driveo 
to labour by the impulse of the cart- whip, for 
the sole 'bebefit bf their owbers, from whom they 
receive no wages; and this labour is continued 
(with certain intermissions for breakfast and 
dinner), rfrom ; morning to night, throughout the 
year. - • •' ' ' : :< • 

In the season of crop, which lasts for £oor or 
five months^of the year, their labour, is> protracted 
not only throoghout the day, ^as at other ;timeSy 
but during ^either half the night, or the whole of 
every alternate night 

£e»ides being generally made to work under the 
lash, without wages, the Slaves are* further obliged 
to labour for. their own maiotenance one that day 
which ought to be devoted to repose and religious 
instruction. And as that day is also' iheir only 
marJcet^day, it • follows, that ^-^ Sunday shines • no 
Sabbath-day 4;q them,'' but is of necessity a day 
of worldly occupation, and much bodily exertion. 

The colonial laws arm the master^ or. any. one 
to whom he may delegate his authority, with a 
power to punish bis slaves to a certain extent, 
without the intervention of the magistrate, and 
withoub<any responsibility for the use. of this tre- 
mendouii' discretion ; and to that extent he may 
punish them for any offence, - or for no offence* 
These discretionary punishments- are> usually in- 
flicted on the naked body with 'the cavt^wbip,an 
instrument of dreadful severity, which (cruelly la- 
cerates the flesh of the suflerer. r£ven the qn- 
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happy females are equally liable with the tneo to 
have their persons thus shamelessly exposed ^and 
barbarously tortured at the caprice of thein master 
or overseer, ' . ' 

The Slaves being regarded in the eye of the 
law as mere chattels, they are liable to be seized 
in executioh for their master's debts, and, without 
any regard- to the femily ties which may be 
broken : by this oppressive and merciless processr, 
to bevsold by auction, to the highest bidder, 
who may remove them to a^ distanti part^:of 
the same colony, or even exile them to another 
colonyi • 

Marriage, that blessing of civilized and eveti of 
savage life, is protected in the; case of the. Slaves 
by no legal sanction. It cannot be said torexist 
among :tbem. Those, therefore^ Who live together 
as man and <wife, are liable to be separated by the 
caprice of their master, or^by sale for thesatisfac- 
ti(m of his creditors. 

The Slaves in general have little or no accessto 
the means of Christian instruction. 

The effect of the wattt of such instruction, as 
well as of the absence of any notMrris^etie, is^ thai 
the most unrestrained licentiousness, (exhibited in 
a degrading, disgusting, arid- depopulating prondis^ 

cuous intercourse,) prevails almost universally 
among the Slaves; and is encouraged, no less 
universally, by the example of their superiors the 
Whites. 
The evidence of Slaves is not admitted by the 
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Colonial Courts, in any civil or criminal case 
affecting a person of free condition. If a White 
man, therefore, perpetrates the most atrocious acts 
of barbarity, in the presence of Slaves only, the 
injured party is left without any means of legal 
redress. 

In none of the Colonies of Great Britain have 
those legal facilities been afforded to the Slave, to 
purchase his own freedom, which have produced 
such extensively beneficial effects in the colonial 
possessions of S pain and Portugal ; where the Slaves 
have been manumitted in large numbers, not only 
without injury, but with benefit to the master, 
and with decided advantage to the public peace 
and safety. On the contrary, in many of our 
colonies, even the voluntary manumission of Slaves 
by their master has been obstructed, and in some 
rendered nes^ly impossible, by large fines. 

It is an universal principle of Colonial Law, 
that all Black or Coloured persons are presumed 
and taken to be Slaves, unless they can legally 
prove the contrary.. , The liberty therefore, even 
of free persons, is thus often greatly endangered, 
and sometiines lost. They are liable to be appre* 
bended as run-away Slaves ; and they are further 
liable, &s such, to be sold into endless bondage, if 
they fail to do that which, though free, nay, 
though born perhaps in Great Britain itself, they 
may be unable to do, — namely, to establish the 
fact of their freedom by such evidence as the 
colonial laws require. 
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Let it be remembered also, that many thousand 
infants are annually born within the British do- 
minions to no inheritance but that of the hapless^ 
hopeless, servitude which has been described; 
and the general oppressiveness of which might be 
inferred from this striking and most opprobrious 
fact alone, that while in the United States of 
America the Slaves increase rapidly — so rapidly aj 
to double their number in twenty years — there 
is, even now, in the British Colonies, no in- 
crease, but on the contrary a diminution of their 
numbers. 

Such are some of the more prominent features 
of Negro Slavery, as it exists in the Colonies of 
Great Britain, Revolting as they are, they 
form only a part of those circumstances of wretch- 
edness and degradation which might be pointed 
out as characterizing that unhappy state of being. 

Confining, however, our view to the particulars 
which have been specified, every enlightened 
Christian, nay every reasonable man, must allow 
that it is a case which calls loudly for interference. 
Is it possible that any free- bom Briton should 
contemplate such a state of things, without th^ 
liveliest emotions of shame and grief and indigna- 
tion ; or that, satisfied with the recollection of his 
own comforts, be should refuse to listen to the cry 
of the wretched Negro ? These things being 
made known to us, we are bound, withoot hesita- 
tion or delay, to come forward and address our 

c 
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earnest petitions to the Legislature, that a remedy 
may be applied to such enormous evils, and that 
our country may be delivered from the guilt of 
participating in a system so fraught with the 
grossest injustice and oppression to hundreds of 
thousands of our fellow-subjects. • 

It will hardly be alleged, that any man can 
have a right to retain his fellow-creatures in a 
state so miserable and degrading as has been 
described. And the absence of such RiioHT will 
be still more apparent, if we consider how these 
Slaves were originally obtained. They, or their 
parents, were the victims of the Slave Trade. 
They were obtained, not by any lawful means, or 
under any colourable pretext, but by the most 
undisguised rapine, and the most atrodous fraud. 
Torn from their homes and from every dear re- 
lation in life, barbarously manacled, driven like 
herds of cattle to the sea-shore, crowded into the 
pestilential holds of slave-ships, they were trans- 
ported to our colonies and there sold into inter^ 
minable bondage* 

Great Britain, it is true, has abolished her 
African Slave Trade, and branded it as felony ; 
and it is impossible to reflect without exultation 
on that great act of national justice. 

The grateful acknowledgments ' of the country 
are also due to the Government^ for their persever- 
ing efforts to induce other nations to follow the 
same course, and thus to rescue Africa from the 
desolating effects of the Slave Trade. Those 
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efforts, though hitherto unattended with all the 
success they merit, it is hoped, will be strenuously 
and unremittingly continued, until that nefarious 
traffic shall be declared piracy by the concurrent 
voice of all nations. 

When the British Slave Trade was abolished, 
a confident expectation was entertained that the 
certain result of that measure would be the rapid 
mitigation and final extinction of the colonial 
bondage which had sprung froni it, and which in 
its principle is equally indefensible. 

Sixteen years, however, have now elapsed since 
the British Slave Trade was abolished ; but, during 
that long period, what ejQTectual steps have been 
taken, either in this country or in the colonies^ for 
mitigating the rigours of Negro bondage, or for 
putting an end to a condition of society which so 
grievously outrages every feeling of humanity, 
while it violates every recognized principle both of 
the British Constilaition and of the Christian Re- 
ligion ? : t . . 

The Government and Legislature of this coun- 
try have on various occasions, and in the most 
solemn and unequivocal terms, denounced the 
Slave Trade as immoral, inhuman, and unjust; 
but the legal perpetuation of that state of slavery, 
which has been- produced by it, is, surely^ in its 
principle, no less immoral, inhuman, and unjust, 
than the trade jtself. " ..; . 

Notwithstanding those solemn denunciations, 
thousands of children are ' still annually bora 
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SLAVES witbin the British doroinioas, and upwards 
of 800)000 of our feUow-creatures (the victims 
of tlie Slav« Trade, or descended from its victims) 
are still retained in the same state of brutal de- 
pression. They are still driven like cattle to their 
uncompensated toii by the impulse of the lash. 
They are still exposed to severe and arbitrary pu- 
nishments. Tbey are still bougbt and sold as 
tnerebandize. They are still denied the blessings 
of the marriage tie, and of the Christian Sabbath. 
And, in a variety ; of other respects, th&jf continue 
to be an oppressed and degraded race, without any 
adequate participation in the civil privileges, or 
in, the religious advantages, to which, as British 
subjects, they are unquestionably entitled. 
. Even if it were admitted, that inconvenience 
might have arisen from immediately relaxing the 
bonds of the actual victims of the Slave Trade, 
or of their adult ^descendants, yet no satbfactory 
^ reason can be assigned, why, since the abolition 
of that trade, the children of those whom we pro- 
claimed to have been unjustly deprived of their 
liberty should continue to inherit the unhappy 
condition of their .parents. 

It is by no means int^Eided to attribute the ex- 
istence and continuance of this imost opprobrious 
system to our Colonists exclusively^ On the con- 
trary, the guilt and shame arising from it belong 
in perhaps an equal degree^ to the People and Par- 
liament of this icountry. But on that very account 
are we the more rigidly bound to lose no time in 



iDvestigatiDg the state lOf colonial bondage, and in 
adopting such. measures a# shall bring it to the 
earliest termination which -is compatiblja/wkb the 
well-being of the parties m^ ho sUs tain its grievous 
yoke. 

Bu^ besides our paramount and indispensable 
obligations, on. moral and religious grounds, to 
relieve our colonial bondsmen from the cruel and 
deeding state to which lye have reduced them, 
and to remedy as far as we can ihe numberless 
wrongs of which we have been the criminal au- 
thors ; it is further due to the character of Great 
Britain, in the eyes (^foreign nations, that we 
should act agreeably to the principles which, in 
our discussions with them relative to the African 
Slave Trade, we have professed to make the. basis 
of our representations. It would be vain to ex- 
pect that they should regard those professions as 
otherwise than insincere, or that they should defer 
to our representations, however urgent, if we ex- 
hibit in our own conduct the glaring inconsistency 
of sanctioning as legal, in our own dominions, 
practices of the very same nature, in effect, with 
those which we reprobate and denounce as im- 
moral, inhuman, and unjust, when they occur on 
the coast of Africa. 

It is tbepefore our clear and indisputable duty 
completely to reform our present colonial system, 
even if it should require a large pecuniary sacrifice 
to accomplish that object. But the proposed 
change, we^bqlieve, is prescribed to us not more 
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by moral and religious priDciple than by the 
soundest views of political expediency. Iti the 
present advanced state of knowledge, it can no 
longer be a question that the labour of slaves is 
much less profitable than that of freemen,- and 
that it can only be supported at a very heavy ex- 
panse to the community at large. In proof of 
this, it will be sufficient to adduce the protectmg 
\ duties and bounties afforded to the growers of 
sugar in the West Indies ; and without which they 
declare it would be impossible for them to con- 
tinue its culture. Indeed, we are persuaded that 
no institution which is directly at variance with 
the will of the Supreme Governor of the Universe 
can prove a sdurce of permanent advantage either 
to nations or individuals. And, in the present 
case, it might be clearly demonstrated, that the 
personal slavery which deforins the face of society 
in the British Colonies, and stains the Eritish 
character, is as detrimental to the interests: of ^be 
Slave Owner as it is cruel and oppressive to the 
Slave; and that its abolition, instead' of proving 
an injury to either, will prove an unspeakable be- 
nefit to both. 

The Colonists say, that they shall sustain a 
great actual loss by the proposed change of sys- 
tem. If so, they wUl of course have an opportu- 
nity of preferring and i establishing. their' claim to 
indemnity. ' But whatever the extent of that claim 
may be proved to be, it is obvious, that it attaches 
not to the Negro bondsman, but to the British 
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nation. It vvould be repugnant to every idea of 
equity, if we were to discharge any debt we may 
owe to the Colonists, not from our own resources, 
but with the toil and sweat and blood of our 
African brethren. 

But, in whatever degree it may be found ne- 
cessary to indemnify the Colonists for any loss 
which may arise to them from the abolition of 
Negro Slavery ; yet, while that state of society 
continues unchanged^ there will be an insuperable 
objection in the mind of every conscientious indi- 
vidual to the adoption of any measures of pecu- 
niary relief, by means of protecting duties or 
bounties on their produce, or otherwise ; because 
it is obvious that such measures, however modified, 
would involve the people of this coutitry in the 
farther guilt of upholding a system which, when 
the facts of the case are known, it is impossible 
not to feel to be utterly repugnant to the princi- 
ples of justice and humanity, and to the whole 
spirit of Christianity. 

In any event, it is hoped that this momentous 
subject will be taken into the earliest consideration 
of Parliament, with the view of providing an ef- 
fectual remedy for the evils of colonial bondage, 
and raising the unhappy subjects of it, from their 
present state of wretchedness and degradation, to 
the enjoyment of the blessings of civil freedom 
and religious light ; and it appears the unquestion- 
able duty of the friends of humanity, in all parts 
of the kingdom, to address their early and earnest 
petitions to the Legislature fox \Yi«A.v>3ixV^^« 
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The Committee subjoin a List of Publications 
containing important information on the general 
subject of Slavery — viz. 

Kamsay*8 Essay on the Treatment and Conversion of Negro Slaves 
in the iftritish Sugar Ck>lonies, IIQL 

Debates on'the Slave Tiade, 1791, 1792, 1806, and 1807. 

Wilberforce*8 Letter to his Constituents, 1807. 

Pinckard*s Notes on the West Indies, 1815. 

Collins's Professional Planter, 1804^ 

Dixon's Mitigaticm of Slavery, 1814*. 

Watson's Defence of the Methodist Missions in the West Indies, 
1816. 

Report of the African Institution on Reasons for a Registry of 
Slaves, 1815. 

Review of the Colonial Registry Bills by the African Institution, 
1820. 

Sixteenth Annual Report of the African Institution, 1822. 

Stephen's Letters to Wilberforce on the Registry of Slaves, 1816. 

Cropper's Letters to Wilberforce, 1822. 

Singleton's Report of the State of Sierra Leone, 1822. 

Pamphleteer, No. XVI., containing Coster on the Amelioration of 
Slavery, 1816. 

Wilberfoice's Appeal to the Religion, Justice, and Humanity of 
the Inhabitants of the British Empire on behalf of the Negro 
• Slaves in the West Indies, 1823. 

Negro Slavery, as it exists in the United States and in the West 
Indies, especially in Jamaica, 1823. 

Cropper's Letter on the Injurious Effects of High Prices and the 
Beneficial Effects of Low Prices on the Condition of Slavery, 
1823. 

Hodgson's Letter to Say, on the comparative Expense of Free and 
Slave Labour, 1823. 

East and West India Sugar, 1823. 

Proceedings in the House of Commons, on Slavery at the Cape 
of Good Hope, 1822. 

Declaration of the Objects of the Liverpool Society for Abolishing 
Slavery, 1823. 

Thoughts on the Necessity of Improving the Condition of the Slaves 
in the British Colonies, with a View to their ultimate Emanci- 
pation ; and on the Practicability, the Safety, and the Advantages 
of lie latter Measure : by T. Clarkson, Esq. 1823. 

A Review of some of the Arguments which are commonly advanced 
against Parliamentary Interference in Behalf of the Negro Slaves, 
with a Statement of Opinions which have been expressed on that 
Subject by many of our most distinguished Statesmen, including 
Earl Grey, Earl oJT t^iverpool. Lord Grenville, Lord Dudley and 
Ward, Lord M^lvilfe, Mr. Burke, Mr. Btt, &c. &c. ha. 1823. 
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REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE. 
CPuiU$hed in August 1823^ 

The CommUtee of the ^^ Society for diitigating 
and gradually abolishing the State of Slavery 
throughout the British Dominions/' have for some 
time been anxious to fulfil their promise of com- 
municating to the Public a brief view of their 
progress and prospects, and such suggestions re- 
specting the farther measures to be adopted as the 
state of their cause may seem to require. The 
delay which has occurred has, however, been un* 
avoidable. They felt it to be necessary, before 
they made the promised communication, to ascer- 
tain, with as much precision as possible^ the in- 
tentions of his Majesty's Government with respect 
to this most momentous subject. 

The circulation of the Society's various publi- 
cations appears to have produced a more exten- 
sive efiect than could have been anticipated ; and 
although the Session of Parliament was already 
considerably advanced before the public attention 
was engaged, no fewer than about two -hundred 
and thirty Petitions were spontaneously addressed 
to Parliament, from all parts of the country, pray- 
ing for the mitigation and gradual extinction of 
Slavery ; and it is certain that the multiplication 
of similar Petitions was only prevented by the 
parliamentary discussion pf the question which 

took place on the 15th of May. 

d 
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On that day, Mr. Buxton made a Motion to 
the following effect, — 

" That the state of Slavery is repugnant to the prin- 
ciples of the British Constitution and of the Chris- 
tian Religion ; and that it ought to be gradually 
abolished throughout the British Dominions, with 
as much expedition as may be consistent with a 
due regard to the well-being of the parties con- 
cerned." 

Had this motion been agreed to, it was the in- 
tention of Mr. Buxton, as he stated succinctly 
in his Speech, to follow it up, by moving for 
leave to bring in a Bill, or Bills, which should 
embrace the following specific objects — viz. 

To remove all the existing obstructions to the manu- 
mission of Slaves; — • 

To cause the Slaves to cease to be chattels in the 
eye of the law ;— 

To prevent their removal, as Slaves, from colony to 
colony, and, under certain modifications, their sale 
or transfer, except with the land to w^ich they 
might be attached ; — 

To abolish markets and compulsory labour on the 
Sunday ; and to make that day a day of rest, as 
well as of religious worship and instruction ; and 
also to secure to the Slaves equivalent time in each 
week, in lieu of Sunday, and in addition to any 
time which independently of Sunday is now afford- 
ed them, for cultivating their provision grounds ; — 

To protect the Slaves, by law, in the possession and 
transmission of the property they may thus, or in 
any other way, acquire ; — 

To enable the Slave to purchase his freedom, by the 
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pajrment at once of a fair price for his redemption, 
or of a fifth part of that price at a time, in return 
for an additional day in the week to be employed 
for his own benefit : — 
To make the testimony of Slaves available in Courts 

of Justice, both in civil and criminal cases ; — 
To relieve all Negroes and Persons of Colour from 
the burden of legally proving their freedom, when 
brought into question, and to throw on the claimant 
of their persons the burden of legally proving his 
right to them ; — 
To provide the means of religious instruction for the 
Black and Coloured population, and of Christian 
education for their children ; — 
To institute marriage among the Slaves ; and to pro- 
tect that state from violation^ and from either for- 
cible or voluntary disruption ;— 
To put an end to the driving system ; — 
To put an end also to the arbitrary punishment of 
Slaves, and to place their persons as well as pro- 
perty under the guardianship of the law; — 
To provide that all the children born after a certain 
day shall be free, — care being taken of their edu- 
cation and maintenance until they shall be capable 
of acting for themselves ;— 
To provide that no Colonial Governor, Judge, At- 
torney-General, or Fiscal, shall be a possessor of 
Slaves, or shall have a direct and obvious rever- 
sionary interest in such property, or shall be the 
agent of the proprietors of Slaves. 

Mr. Canning, as the organ of his Majesty's 
Govemaient^ expressed his concurrence in the 
general object of putting an end, at some, though 
perhaps no very early, period, to Slavery through- 



out the Brkisb Domiinons. He abjured the idea 
"of perpetual Slairery, He further expressed his 
concurrence in several of the specific measures 
by which it had been proposed to effect the gene- 
ral object He objected, however, to the abstract 
form of Mr. Buxton's motion, and be proposed 
•to substitute in its place the following Resolu- 
^ons, wbiob, at lAie ciose of the discussion, were 
cffiamimfously adopted by the House — viz. 

*' 1st. That it is expedient to adopt effectnd and 
decisive measupes for melioratung libe condi- 
tion of the Slare popcilation in bis M^esty's 
Colonies^. 

'^2d. That, through a determined and persevering, 
but judicious and temperate;^ eoforocEBient of 
such measures, this House looks (forward to a 
iprogressiye in^pvovement in ibe character of 
the Slave population ; such ^as may prepare 
them for a participation in those civil rights i 
and privileges which are enjoyed by other 
classes of his Majest/s subjects. 

** 3d. That this House is anxious for the accomplish- 
ment of this purpose at the earliest period 
that may be compatible with the well-bdjig of 
the Slaves, the safety of the Golcmies, and 
with a fair and equitable'oonsideration of the 
interests of all parties concerned therein. 

** 4thk That these Resolutions be laid 'before his 
Majesty. 

As these propositions embraced substantially 
the general object which was contemplated in the 
original Motion, there could be no hesitation on 
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the part of its supporters in acceding to Uieir sub- 
stitation. It was of the very highest itnportance 
that bis Majesty's Government and Parliameat 
should be concurrently and unanimously pledged 
to 90 unequivocal a dedaration of the duty of 
effectually mitigating aod eventually extinguishing 
the state of Colonial bondage ; especially as that 
declaFalioUy while it placed on record this inva- 
luable principle, did not preclude the discussion 
either of any one of the specific measures of re* 
form above enumerated, or of the means by 
which, with a view to the attainment of the general 
object, those measures might best be carried into 
efiect 

The unqualified acquiescence of the West- 
Indian body in the Resolutions proposed by Mr. 
C AKNiNG, noade it still more desirable to accede 
- to them. Even the advantage to be gained by 
carrying the original Motion on a division, had 
this been a matter of choice, was not to be com- 
pared with that which could not faW to arise from 
the unanimous adoption of propositions so unex- 
ceptionable in themselves, brought forward as 
they had been by his Majesty's Ministers, and not 
opposed by any West-Indian proprietor in Par- 
liament. 

There still remained, however, considerable 
difference of opinion, with respect both to the 
specific plans of reform which were called for, 
and to the means by which those plans should be 
accom{^Iished. 
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Od this last point, Mr. Cavning proposed 
that the Government should take the matter into 
their own hands. By this course, he conceived 
that whatever danger was to be apprehended from 
public^ and perhaps angry, discussion, might be 
avoided, while the conflicting interests of the 
variou3 /parties concerned might be more easily 
conciliated. With respect to such of the Co- 
lonies as had no local Legislatures, and in which 
the Grown possessed the sole power of making 
laws, the action of the Government would, of 
course, be more free and unfetter red. There 
they. might legislate by an Order in Council, 
which would also serve as a model of legislation 
for the other Colonies. In the case of the letter, 
all that it was intended to do, in the first inst'ance, 
was, to reconjmend the adoption of the proposed 
reform, tolhe. Colonial Legislatures, whose full and 
fair conoperalion, Jiowever, Parliament, he said, 
had a right to ^lexpect ; but, if an unlookedifor spirit 
of resistance should manifest itself, his Majesty's 
Government would then resort to Parliament for 

counsel. 

In specifying the measures which his. Majesty's 
Government have signified their intention of 
adopting, the Committee will not confine the 
specification to what actually fell from Mr. Can- 
ning during the debate on Mr. Buxton's mo- 
tion. Subsequent communications have enabled 
them to modify the . statement then made, so as 
to present, if not a particular and detailed; yet a 
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dear, general view of the present purposes of bis 
Majesty's G overnment. They are as follow : — 

That the existing obstructions to manumissions, 
arising from stamps or fines, or other fiscal regu- 
lations, shall be removed ; — 

That the Slaves shall be protected by law in the pos- 
session, and also in the transmission, by bequest 
or otherwise, of any property they may acquire; — 

That means shall be provided of religious instruction 
for the Slaves, and of Christian education for their 
children ; — 

That the driving system shall be peremptorily and 
entirely abolished, so that the whip shall no longer 
be the stimulant of labour ;-i- 

That an end shall also be absolutely put to the de- 
grading corporal punishment of females ; and that 
measures shall be taken to restrain, generally, the 
power of arbitrary punishment, and to prevent its 
abuse; — 

That, the means of religious instruction being pro- 
vided, the Sundays shall be given up to the Slaves 
for rest, recreation, and religious instruction and 
worship (Sunday markets being abolished) ; and 
that equivalent time shall be allowed them, oh 
other days, for the cultivation of their provision 
grounds; — 

That the marriage of Slaves shall be authorised, and 
sanctioned by law; and that they shall likewise 
be protected in the enjoyment of their connubial 
rights. 

In respect to the proposal of causing the- 
Slaves to cease from being mere chltttels, and 
attaching them, under certain modifications, to 



Ih» wil» k wM saidy that whatever reform of tbb 
kiodi wt» iotroduced must be prospective only, as 
ila retrospective operation might disturb the pre- 
heat leoure of property, and take away, in many 
CQuses^ the only security on which money had been 
advanced* The question was therefore reserved 
for further consideration. 

The admission of the testimony of Slaves in 
Courts of Justice was also thought to be beset 
with so many difficulties as to require a more 
deliberate investigation. At the same time, 
Government professed themselves friendly to the 
principle of admitting the testimony of Slaves, 
subject only to such modifications as the interests 
of justice might for a time require. 

The propriety of relieving Negroes and Persons 
of Colour from the operation of that unjust prin- 
ciple of Colonial law which subjects them to be 
dealt with as Slaves, unless they shall be able by 
legal proof to establish their right to freedom, 
was admitted ; and it was signified that further 
inquiry should be made as to the means for grant- 
ing them the requisite relief. 

It was also admitted to be desirable that no 
Governor, Judge, Attorney-General, or Fiscal, nor 
any of the religious instructors about to be ap- 
pointed, should hold property in Slaves; and 
though it might be unfair to give to this principle 
a retro-active effect, yet that there could be no 
objection to its being made to operate prospec- 
tively. 
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The only rendainiDg points were, the grantiog 
of facilities to the adult Slaves to purchase their 
freedom ; and the liberadQn from bondage of all 
children born after a certain day. In neither of 
these propositions have the Govemaient hitherto 
signified their concurrence. Indeed, to the mea- 
sure of freeing all children born after a certain 
day, they appeared to feel a more decided obj/ec- 
tion than to any other that had been suggested* 
Both the points were deemed of so much moment 
as to render further information and more imature 
consideration necessary, before they came to a 
final decision upon them. 

In reviewing the Resolutions adopted by 
Parliament, and the declared intentions of his 
Majesty's Government, the Committee see very 
abundant cause of congratulation. They feel 
much gratified both by the admissions which they 
involve; and by the concurrent determinatson^ 
which has been expressed by his Majesty's Go*- 
vernment and by Parliament, to proceed to the 
immediate redress of some of the existing evils, 
und to secure eventually the extinction of the 
wry state of slavery. 

Still the Committee deeply regret that the mode 
of proceeding by Parliamentary enactment, in 
efiecting the Colonial reforms which have beea 
recognised as necessary, should not have ibeen 
preferri^d to that of leaving this great work to be 
qfirri^ on tbrpugh the medium of the Cqli^aUl 

e 
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Legislatures. Past experience, to say the least, 
discourages any sanguine hope of their prompt, 
cordial, and efficient co-operation ; and the Com- 
mittee, therefore, lay their account in meeting 
with much delay and disappointment, as the con- 
sequence of this arrangement. 

But, besides this disadvantage, it must be recol- 
lected that there are some points, "of great and 
vital moment, on which no distinct hope of reform 
has as yet been given. It has not been declared 
that Slaves shall cease to be chattels ; that they 
shall no longer continue, in this respect, as well 
as for every other purpose of sale or transfer, on 
the same degrading level with the beasts of the 
field. They are still liable to be transported, as 
the master's interest or caprice may dictate, from 
one Island to another, and separated for ever from 
their families and dearest connexions, and from 
their native home. It has not yet been settled, 
that their testimony shall be received in Courts of 
Law, although without this the value of many other 
provisions in their favour must be greatly diminish- 
ed. No expectation has yet been given that they 
shall enjoy facilities for obtaining their freedom 
by their own exertions. And, above all, their 
progeny are still doomed to be born to the same 
wretched inheritance with their parents, notwith- 
standing the undeniable injustice and cruelty of 
such a destination. And with respect to the points 
on which a more favourable decision has been 
signified, they are yet to be fulfilled, and that in 
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the face, it is to be feared, of many unappreciated 
difficulties. 

Let not, therefore, the friends of our enslaved 
fellow-subjects assume that their Avork is accom- 
plished. In fact, it is only begun. We are only 
entering on the field of our labours. We have 
made, it is true, a fair and hopeful commence- 
ment. The influence of the public feeling which 
has been so remarkably displayed, has effected 
much. But the ground we have already gained 
may be lost ; and, still more, our farther progress 
may be delayed, or even wholly obstructed, if we 
should remit our efforts. Nothing which has oc- 
curred ought to have the effect of relaxing, in the 
very slightest degree, our vigilance and activity. 
On the contrary, the success already obtained 
, should only stimulate us to increased exertion; 
for whatever measures, with a view to the ultimate 
attainment of our objects, were previously deemed 
necessary, may be considered as no less imperiously 
called for at the present moment. 

In this persuasion, the Committee wpuld parti- 
cularly recommend that Associations should 
be formed in every part of the United Kingdom, 
for the purpose of co-operating to diffuse infor- 
mation, to procure the requisite funds, and to call 
forth the distinct expression of public opinion on 
the subject. 

The Committee feel that their cause owes 
much to those petitioners who, in the last session, 
addressed Parliament with such prompitude and 
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effect. They trust that the saofie eaErnest pliesd-* 
ings will be renewed at an early period of the 
next session. They trust that, not only fron» the 
same places whicb have alrieady raised therr voice 
in^ the sacred cause of justice and fauinanityy but 
from every eoimty and every town in the Unitetf 
Kingdom^ one energetic and concurrenf appeal 
will be made to both Houses of the Legislature, 
in behalf of our enslaved feik)w«subjects ; prayiteg 
that they may be ada)itte<}, at the earliest safe 
and practicable period, to a participation in those 
civil rights and privileges, and in those moral and 
religious blessings, which are enjoyed by other 
classes of his Majesty's subjects: and that tbisr 
nation may not be permitted to incur the fiarther 
guilt (now that our eyes are opened to the flagrant 
iniquity of such a course of conduct)^ of daily aug* 
mentimg the miserable victims of an unjust and 
merciless policy, by subjecting the Children, wha 
m«y hereafter be born, to the same state of abject 
and degrading bondage to which we have been 
the criminal instruments of reducing their pro- 
genitors. 

To activity, vigilance, and perseverance in^ this 
eourse, there are the strongest motives to animate 
us which can calH forth the exertions of Britons 
and of Christians. We have the cheering hope 
of being instrumental in rescuing upwards of Eight 
Hundred Thousand of our fellow-snbjects from a 
state of Slavery which outrages every feeling of 
humanify, which violates^ every principle of the 



British Constitutionfy and is repugnant to the whole 
spirit of the Cbrbtian Religion.. And, still morey 
we may indulge the hope of contributing to deliveif 
them from that more fatal bondage,-*-that yoke 
of ignorance, vice, and irreligion,-^beneath whicfi 
our institutions have continued so long to teMiU 
them. May these considerations operate oh every 
mind with an energy whkh no delay or disappoifif* 
ment can enfeeble, and which no difficulties or 
opposition shall be able^ to resist ; and, with the 
blessing of God upon our zealous, united^ ao^ 
unintermitted efforto, we may look forward t6 the 
not very distant time when We shall be calledi. to 
rejoice together in the final accomplishment of 
our work of mercy. 

18 AUemumburyf 12ih August, 1823. 

PeUHom preiMeict to the House of Commam fait if^ 

Abolition of Negro S^very. 
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jyiR. FowELL Buxton rose, and addressed 
the House nearly as follows. — 

Sir — 1 feel so sare, that every gentleman is prepared 
to ask me one obvious question, that I cannot do better 
than save the time and curiosity of the House, by affording 
that question an immediate answer. The question which,* 
as^ 1 suppose, gentlemen are anxious to put, is — Why do 
you move in this question ? What right have yon to in- 
terfere in this great cause? Is there not in the Honse,^ 
and even by your side, a man to whom, when a motion on. 
slavery is to be made, all eyes naturally turn ; a man who 
now, for a period very little short of forty years, has been 
the faithful, indefatigable, eloquent, and, upon one great- 
occasion,the victorious advocatefor the Negro? I hope there 
is no one, who deems so meanly, and I will say so unjustly^ 
of me, as to suppose that I encroach aninvited on the- 
province of my honourable friend. It is in complianoe^ 
with the earnest request, it is in obedience to the positive- 
injunction of him whom I honour as the father of the- 
cause, and' who, no matter who may introduce the subject,- 
must ever be recognized as its truest and best advocate* 
It is at his express bidding that I now rise. 

Before, however, I enter on the important, and, as' 
some gentlemen deem it, the very perilous question of 
which I have given notice, I feel myself called upon to 
advert to the advice which I have received^ imd to the 
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warnings with which I have been favonred, of dreadful 
evils liicely to be prodaced in the West Indies by the 
agitation of this subject. Tt is no slight matter, I have 
been told — and I admit it — to agitate the qnestion at all. 
It is no slight matter to excite apprehensions, even 
the most groundless, in the minds of persons so respect- 
able as those who signed the petition which has jast been 
presented by the hononrable Member for Taanton. 1 can 
truly say, that I feel no degree of animosity, I harbour no 
species of prejudice, either against the whole body, or 
against any individual of the body of persons connected 
with the West Indies* I consider them as eminently nn- 
ibrtnnate, particularly the hereditary proprietors, in this, 
that their predecessors were tempted to embark their pro-* 
petty, in a species of investment which, at liiat time, was 
considered to be moral and consistent with justice i but 
whichy^when the subject has been thoroughly sifted^ is 
fonnd.to beirreconcileable with the principles of justice 
wd. bvttianity. With these feelings towards the We«t 
Indians, deeming^ them rather unfortunate than culpable, 
X do qionsider it no slight matter to introduce any motion 
painful to their feelings. 

. It is no slight matter to drag into public view b^ore the 
nation, ,tfnd before surrounding nations,, jealous of the 
repnfation of this country, the worst, perhaps the only 
capital Sttain^ on British policy ; at a moment, too, when 
vfebate felt so keenly, an4 expressed ourselves so warmly, 
mA aU but incurred the haaeards of war for the sake of a 
Natiokl threatened with political servitude : it is, I say, no 
slight matter to divulge the fact, that, of British subjects, 
tbdre ;Are one million living in personal slavery ; — ^not 
Spanifiurda, bat. our own fellow-subjects; not threatened 
with, but .enduring, not political interference, but per-*, 
sonal slavery,-^'* personal slavery, in comparison of 
which/' said MjvFox, ** politioal slavery, much as I hate 
it is a bare metaphor." 

^ I have heard nmoh ptivately— and the House has heard 
sottewhut {inblioly— iof the responsibility whioh I incur. 



^ik^mf^flMAoB «r Urn ^MilmiL A«d I mitAL, ilwt m 
migllit^ i» ^ p a mf %vm Hal hi§ Miiie fo fwd, «i I 

k <iiQ i oe i jr cfc c ie a ^ wImi; antf UmI be ii 6ae fimiilf 

lie r ii iiUM te iM$eci#Mb itfiriM, m1 ite ioeiM' eadb ee» 
epeMiUKl|r« Wkjr^ tfM«» de I fMor 4i8t nmp^AHty t 
ffSnt, iMMMwe I Ml ^|ite eme Huit 4ie <Uttigen, if not 
t tiati id/ ypii iwu ^if •#! ttttarijr igMi|jiiiary , « I Wfieye 
ibej«ee^ l»«e beea flMNdb ^nw^Mei'^ -a^tf, eeeMtfjr, be^ 
I — eaee^ Hwi It i$ mfm4\im te ^yer-gete ibe red 
rfMiMlHl We tA i gi #Mt^«M -MeMie ie « fldttiM of 
1^ jby ibe i^ plgtMig 4<' tiii l iib j eet IB tto Ilttve 

Mt « •ofMi Aai iliwar/ «m fodiy ioyeel igli e i i. It 
flMMt ferkh^ wjbes -eMse famifjbi M<e r the fabtie eye. 
A«l I Arf MiMeot llMit « f^w jHMHitei «|;9^ «^ ooai- 
mmtemt Hul jMaeeeM frlMcli will eeofdode, thevgb oeC 
j ya o l il y^ mi (iie «rtMWilkHi ^Ubifwj AnM^;imit Hie frlnite 



^WfeeJ.ilwn, ie he et(t^f<l ie fcwJorihtfau Jf4^ 
lei w on aii dit v <w^ ^ f agi a o BC <ie priiee wewetopeyicr 
it We kaf e liea^d « 9ee4 4eal 4in«te 'of the 4Mf er ef 
l ii i e flr e ci iwi i» Kbe Wmi imiiw. If tbis were tbe fret 
<ie Ihet ilewery kai eeer Imw jeeetiMied ia tbiK Heaee; 
tff «ieeelliefiytJMbM«i4eWltt44^erii«0tae^ 
Miiento Ae fendilwa 41^ lli# Kefoeeii^ f^^Vp^ ^'l*^^ 
a%ht he • M e rt h i i iy i J i if i iny ia the eHefetiwy rfjUa^yec 
Jkt, at 4efli ee heppeB^ Iheit lUi ea»e afl^eet 4if ebveix/ 
jm4 that imtituUbi aMiee dfitiiiiittf w^AAkI -ef ifniaiiiiniilKW 
ftwi deeerf ^ ie mum trfMoh hi thie Hevie^ eeid tbe 
h M P f i M t M i w a hir far Tmi M wi^ u tedbed bleed te ibe 
«et tmtiim, heee heea dflwrted Mpim asd apia a^d 
f HIaa Iheee irflihu it 4eai ae ha^ppea^ tbat'a Ceia* 
af thia tteate eat aeaie Ihklf yeaia ^^, teeh en-' 
4HI Hm aalyeet^ jui, vhat waf uoaaaal tbea^ pah- 
IMbed it te Ihe «eihL ▲ CoauHttee ef the Heaae ef 
JUiideAiAeaMM. A Cmaailfoerf the PWty CeMetf 
dMtheMBMU JUMMlaai te hyfaa> that dfaiay thaM 



tbirty yeaiSt' every oflgn of distinotion in ibis Hottse^iHth* 
out exceptbo, baa pot fortb bis opinioDs on tbeaeisiib* 
jectB : not only tbe men professing to be tbe most eager 
tor liberty, and wbo therefore might be sapposed to over- 
look all dangers in parsait of their favourite object — sook 
men as Mr. Fo;c» Mr. Sheridan, Mr. Whitbread, and Sir 
Samuel Bomilly— *bat the very. opposite of the^e in every 
pointy except in point of talents; men, whose whole 
strength was opposed to the parsait of ideal good, at the 
expense of present danger* When such men as Mr.Barke, 
Mr. DundasT, Mr. Pitt, Mr. Windham, and my Lord Gren- 
ville : when such men as these unreservedly and repeatedly 
avowed their sentiments on the condition of tbe Slave ; 
when they saw no danger in the avowal ; when, of these 
caatioas men the most cautious, Mr. Dandas, and the 
least addicted to change, Mr* Barke, each of them pre- 
pared, and one of them introduced into Parliament, a 
bill for the emancipation of the Negroes, which, if it had 
passed, would have been in operation three-and-twenty 
years ago, and would have liberated, by this time, half 
the Slaves in the West Indies ; — when, I say, these men 
thus thought, spoke, and acted ; when they did so, in 
despite of those very arguments, and, as 1 will presently 
shew, in defiance of those very warnings which have been 
offered to the House this qight, I should feel that I be- 
trayed a good cause if I suffered myself to be intimidated 
by any such extravagant apprehensions, or amused from 
my purpose by predictions which the fact, hitherto, has 
never failed to falsify. 

It b at least a singular fact, that no motion was ever 
made in this House, on the subject of Negro Slavery, 
which has not been met with just the same predict 
tions. No matter what the motion was ; it was always 
attended with the same predictions in almost the same 
language. 

In the year 1787, a very feeble attempt was made to 
abate the horrors of the Middle Passage — to admit a little 
more air into the suffocating and pei^Uent holds of Uie 
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Slave-ships. ' The^alarm was iaitantly taideii. The cryof 
the West-Indians, as we have heard it to-night, was the 
cry of that day. An insurrection of all the BIacks-^th6 
massacre of all the Whites-!— was to be. the inevitable con- 
seqnience. In ^ the House of Lords, a man of no miean 
consideration in point of rank; the Doke of Chandos, 
besought their lordships not to meddle with :this alarming 
question. \ He ' might, he said, prietend to know a little 
more of the subject than their lordships-nthat his pockets 
were filled, with letters. firom his correspoudents in th0 
West Indies, who declared, that the English .newspapeits 
were read by the Negroes as regularly as thie ships brought 
them ; and that, so soon as they had come to the paragraph 
announcing that their lordships.had thought it fit to lessen 
the sufferings of the Middle Passage, they, would burst 
out into open rebellion ! The bill passed, however ; and» 
somehow or other, the prediction .was not verified. Abo,ut 
the same year, my honourable friend commenced, thdt 
career with which his name will always be coupled ; and 
which he brought to a glorious : termination tweioty years 
afterwards. Let any gentleman look to the proceedings 
in any one of those twenty years, and he will find three 
things: — First, an effort made by my honourable friend 
on behalf of the Negro: next,: on the part of the Weit* 
Indians, a prediction of insurrection amongst the Blacks: 
and, thirdly, that prediction contradicted by the. evedtH 
of the year. Not only was each separate 'prophecy faki- 
fied by the fact; but,. it is really remarkable to observe, 
if you place the whole train - of prophecy on the one 
side, and the whole train of events oa the other, how 
fully the latter refutes and overturns the. former. Those 
twenty years, which, if .the Weslrlndians are true pror 
phets, ought to have been marked with perpetual violjetiQe, 
bloodshed, and desoliation, were, in point of fact, remark- 
able for a degree of tranquillity in the British West-Indie8» 
onexampled in. any other period of- their history. 

Again : at that time, this; country was so greedy of the 
gains of Slave*trading, that she not* only supplied her. own 



•olonet 'iritkBUifes,; but became the oarrier of other 
■atioiis. . My boaonrabie friend, with his nsiial vigibuice^ 
discovered this ; and introduced a bill to stop the praeticei 
The cry of danger was revived. " If you stop that trade/' 
said, in this Hmso, .the agent of one of the West-India 
Islands, ** yoa*. will occasion an insiirrection of all the 
Blacks. Yell will cause the murder of alt the Whites^'^ 
But this — petliaps the fiftieth prediction of the same 'kind 
^*-wias utterly &l«tfied by. the fiu^t. Oor Negroes actually 
did not rebel, because we ceased to supply rival colonies 
with Slaves. - ' 

In tiie year I808> JLiord Seaforth discovered a series of 
die most hoitid and^sbocking murders that hare ever been 
iNeougfat to light. I will JK>t vex the feelings of the House, 
by detailing- the Jbarbarous particulars. But many honour-* 
able gentleineis will, no doubt, remembier^ them-*r-parficu* 
faurly the feet of the boy, who was killed in* the gully. In 
ihort, never were there greater cruelties; than those per* 
petrated ^' Hiai* time in Barbadoesy by. WJiite knen: upon 
Black* (See Appendix A.) • Some persons were brought 
to trial ; convicted upon the dearest evidence ; and punish- 
ed with alt the rigour of . tiie law. And— what was all the 
i%our of the law? A fine, somewhat leas than we, in 
Ais country, impose upon a man for killing a partridge : 
eleven pounds^ four shillings, was' the fine for these detest- 
Me murders.- The Governor. proposed to thq Legislature 
of the Islands that murder should be made a capital ofience. 
Hie answeir was precisely the same, as that <;ontained in 
the petition' laid upon the table this evening'^" It will 
6ause a rebelKoti.'- The Negroes, no doubt, would have 
been so shocked at the possibility of a White man sufier- 
ing deaths merely for killing one of themselves, that they 
would hatve- taken taanns I 

I wilt only notuie ope other prediction of the same kind. 
In«18f7^':fittle more than five years ago. Governor Max- 
well stated, in a letter to Lord Bothurst, that ^^ many 
acts of niidtie and- ui^awful severity t6 Wards the: Slaves 
hiA come to bis knoiHedge, ^mi pj^rficoterly sotam> oaser 
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where iron collars. -and chains had-be^.added. to Amr 
pnniidimeDt; after th^Jiad ntidergpone^a severe iribippiiig.^ 
He then states the following cases : — » 

Cases of Negroes, who were hro9jh$ ia 'Qovemor Max- 

wdl in Chains," in which they were obliged to worh\ 

by their Owners or Managers, during the laet threk 

Months: 

. *^:lst, A boy». abont fifteen years of age: a large iron 

ehnn round his neck, fastened with a padlock, UAaX 

weighing 22. lbs. 

** SM, Two girls, of tweke yeass of age,- much marked 
by (the effects of the cart-'whip; &slened ^together. With 
iron chfuns rdnnd their neciu; padlocked, weighing 16 Ibt«' 

" 3d, A fiiU grown man, after a severe floggti^ widi 
the cart-whip, loaded with .an. .iron ccilar and chiEunfi 
weighing 21 lbs. ^ 

** 4th, An old man, apparent^ .sixty yeans of age, aftit 
having been severely beaten by his master, was placed in 
the stocks, with ian iron colhr round his neck, and chaingj 
weighing 20 lbs. 

** 5th, A boy, about twelve years of sige, loaded With 
an iron collar, chains, nnd log of wood^ weig^mig 26 Urn!* 

What was the effect .of: the .discovery of. this abnsvf 
The effect was, that the Grand Jury of Dommica^ wlitf 
met a few days jafterwards, presented their Ghovemdr a» 
a nuisance* Here is the Presentment — 

• r ■ 

I « 

. Copy of Preientmeni of Qrand Iwryof Dominica, 

dated fMth August, 1817. 
.*' The- Grand J Jury of. our Sovereign Lord the King 
do. present: first. That. they. find the. gaol in the same 
state as in February last, notwithstanding the repeated 
presentments of former Grand Jujries: secondly, The 
Chraiid Jury lament^ >that they are under the necessity ef 
notumig an iniproper interference, on the part of the "Emf* 
entiv^, betwten Master mid Slave^ which has cansadoa*f^ 
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vmhrdbl^ affitation>(md diicontent anumgsi the N§groe9, 
andf if' penevered in, is likely to lead to the most ramovs 
coosequences." 

Now, Sir, if the Grand Jury had said, that these whip^ 
piogs, and ** iron tonnents/' as the Ooveraor calls them, 
iMd prodaeed agitation amongst. the Blacks, and that the 
interference of the Governor had produced dissatisfaction 
among the Wliites, the Presentment would have been 
very intelligible. Bat, when they say — and in such a 
formal manner too — that the Slaves would be dissatisfied 
at the interference of the Governor, which was intended 
for their protection, — as if they felt themselves, as of right, 
entitled to be flogged, chained, ironed, and padlocked ; 
and as if they were so tenacious of this, their precious 
right, that they would burst into rebellion, if any symptom 
were shewn of a disposition to rob them of it ; — this is 
really a little too much for English ears ! 

Precisely parallel, lidwever, to this is the argument 
against me* . I interfere, it is .true*. I shall off(^ su^^s^ 
tionsi tending to improve the condition of the Negroes^ 
Bot, I should be glad to know which of these is likely to 
produce agitation and discontent amongst them. One of 
our first propositions is. That the Slave shall have Sunday 
ibr rest and religious instruction ; and that another day in 
the .week shall be allowed him for - the ^ cultivation of his 
peovision ground* Is there any thing irritating in this ?-^ 
N^xt, we say. That all Negro children, born after a certain^ 
day, ought to be free — free from their birth — never sub- 
jected .to be bought and sold, and whipped, and brutalized. 
Surely, such a provision will be far from producing dis- 
content! I am informed, on what I consider the best 
asthority*— that of a person intimately acquainted with'the> 
feeliags of die Negro population, — that he knows of na 
bond, so likely to secure their fidelity, as benefits conferred' 
OB their diiUlreJD<^*-tbe advantages of education— and free-' 
dm;«-i^Next, we propose to get .rid of the cart-whip. 
mU tiie Nqpco be ofiepded at that ? Is he^ so fondly 



oontinuance of its use, he will rise in rebellion ! Jii poUft 
(tfifeel, »H we prppojie to do 19 fbis--to ^nleUortite Jhe 
condition of the Negro-r-to . give him ^onjething lik^ tht 
protoetioo of Biiti9b l^kw— to redace» ootso muph tb^ 
p9irer« «s the «po«ifil^i<9 ^hose of power, io th^ laastetrr? 
Md,.4b9ire aU» to remove his dliildren from thpt tprriUf 
OQiidJtioiiy ^ wkioJi \% well knows the bitterness. A^^ 
IjirbAt is there in all this, palouli^ted 4o roqae the furioiMf 
pessiiNis 4ii the Negro ? On the contrary, I am feUy p^r 
9Mded, that security is to be Ibnod— and is only to be^ 
fim&d^fn justice towards that oppressed people. iSi 
we wish to ^presenre the West Indies— 'if we, wish M 
airoid a dreadful con?nlstoo«-*it must be by restoring \m 
tb« injofed irape, tibose ri^ts which we have too lougt 
withheld. 

^ I. jmust /notice em^.point reqpirmgJOionsideration, bAth 
fipQii ttM9 West-Indians and from the. members of bif 
JMUs^sty'e Government : I mean the great change wfaieb 
has •taken plaoe, during the last twenty ^r thirty yeavft.: 
Wbat does the Negro, working under the lash, cm thi^ 
mcMMitiinSvOf Jamaica see? He sees anothier island, ott' 
wbirii <evevy kbonrer is free; in which eight hundiedi 
tbeusaad Blades, men, women,, end children, exeroise aUr 
the lights, and enjoy all the Uessings — and they are iunuf: 
meniUe and iuealculabIe---whioh freedom gives. Hitherto^ 
iodeed, no attempt has been nmde, from that qoarterl 
The.late Emperor Cfamtophe, and the President Boyer^t 
mfgr<bttve been moderate men ; or dieymay have found ai 
heme .aaficient raiployment. But, who will venture to 
secniB .i|s AgauMt/the ambUion of their successors? \% 
weidd W-iingvlar enough, if tbe only Emperor who did 
nalt&el b deswe to meddiei with the idbivs of his neigb*i 
booratShould be the-Emperoref Hay ti. I touchfightly uponi 
thisankgect. Let Gowernmeiit-T^^et the West 
jnstly appieeiatA .fUie danger with, which they may be. 
iueedi firom that quarter; • It is a daug^n howeyer, iwUdh 
ieafgnvatediifaf riLAe hittdshipayou isflict.ii|Kia thil 
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Sfitrif, find it abated exablly in proportion* as ^Otf ab*t« 
the misery of his lot. 

Look at America. She may seiid at her own leisure, 
and from the adjacent shore, an army to Jamaica, pro* 
eiatming freedom to all the Slaves. And — what is worse 
still — she may do so in exact conformity to oar own ex- 
Imiple; not only in the first American war, bnt in tb6 
recent contest of 18I8. Surely there far m lesson in this. 
And what is the lesson it teaches ? That we ought to grin4 
down the Negro, until almost any change will hef for the 
better--or that we shall upraise him in the scale of being, 
fiU almost any change will be for the worse ? Mr. Pitt 
declared, that ^' it was impossible to increase the iwipin* 
ttess, or enlarge the freedom, of the Negro, wttbeut, in 
sen equal degree, adding to the security of the eoIonieaV 
and of all their inhabitants." 

'I do not mean to say, thi^ there are nfotvery great 
penis connected' with the present state of the West Indies'. 
On the contrary, I am quite sure — as sure as it is pes* 
aible for any man in the House or in the country to be-^ 
that there is imminent peril at the present moment; anil 
that that peril will increase, unless our system- be alteredi 
For I know, wherever there is oppression, there is danger-^ 
Wherever there is Slavery, there mast be gpreat danger-**- 
danger, in proportion to the degree of suffering. But the 
question is, how that danger can be avoided. I answer,' 
that it is to be avoided by that spirit of humanity whieb 
has avoided it in other places — by doing justice to thoae 
Irhom We now oppress — by giving liberty for slavery, 
happiness for misery. But even supposing the danger of 
giving to be as great as the danger of withholding ; there 
ihiEiy be danger in moving, and danger in standing stiU^^*^ 
danger in proceeding, and danger in doing nothing : theii» 
\'bA the House — and ask it seriously — whether it be not 
better for us to incur peril for justice and humanity, for 
freedom, and for the sake of giving happiness to milHonoi 
Ktherto oppreiuied ; or, whether it be better to incur peift 

^sl^veiy,- cruelty, and injustice-^-^r the isqke of de^lroy^ 



l|lf .lOteJiapi^o^tf of tboso vret€h,«d I)«iug8, upoa whom w# 
have already showered every species of calaii|ity I - \i. 
.'. I now oome to tell; gentlemea the course we meaii 
to pursue: and I hope I shall not be deemed imprudeniU 
^ I .throw off all disguise, and state frant^y^ and without 
reserve, the. object ,M which we aim. The object a$ 
which , we. aim^ is the extinction, of Slavery — nothing 
ImB than the extinction; of Slavery -— in nothing less 
than the whole of the British dominions :^— not, however^ 
ihe rapid termination of that state«^not the sudden eman • 
cipation of the Negro — but such preparatory steps, such 
measures of preeaution, as,, by slow 4^grees, and in.:-ii 
course of years, .first fitting and qualifying the Slave Ibr 
Ihe ei|]^ment of /freedom, shall gently conduct us to the 
awiihliation of Slavery. Nothing can more dearly shew 
that we mean nothing rash, nothing rapid, nothing abrupt, 
ftotbing bearing any feature of violence, than this — ^at 
if I, succeed,' to the fullest extent of my desires, confess^ 
edly sanguine, no man will be able io say« I even shdil 
be unable to predict, that at such a time, or in such a year., 
Stovery will be abolished. In point of fact, it will never 
be aboti^ed : it will never be destroyed. It will subsides 
4t will decline ; it will expire ; it will, as it were, burp 
itself down into its socket and go out. We are far froQi 
«Bieauing to attempt to cut down slavery, in the jTo}! 
matufity of its vigour. We rather, shall leave it gentiy to 
deoay— «slowly, siienUy^ aloaost imperceptibly, to die awaj^ 
and to be forgotten. 

. Now, see the operation ^of our principle. We say-r- No 
more Slaves shall be made.; no more children shall be epr 
ahMned. At present, we have in our Colonies, a certain 
•body of Slaves. This will be reduced (to use a military 
yhrase) by all iCasualities ; but it will not be replenished 
and re^lnforx^ed by any new recruits. At present, ib/^ 
anmber is about a million. Next vear, that nuniber will 
be somewhat abated. In ten years* time, it will be visi- 
bly dinMnished. In twenty or thirty years* time, all the 
jFoung, the vigorous^ and those risipg into life, will be tr^f^; 
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tbd A* Shtei #91 he «boi« yfdho hkf pisM<tfi» iiiMk 
dian of th«r dayift-^who are deeKning faM age— -die liged 
end the decrepid. Ererj yean then, wffl make a* cioo- 
iMerable change : every ohfld born wiH increase -the oaik 
body-^-every Slave dying will redace the other. A fe4 
jbBfs fisrther/ and yoa will ind, only here and fbeftf, 
•eattered over the face of the conntry, a remnant- of 
tnavefry • A very few years ftirtiier, he too will have toth 
ibwed his brethren, and Slavery will be no more. 

Now observe. This is not specnlatioa. It ii not i 
theory, which has never been tried : it is not one of the 
^ new fights/* to use the expression of the hononraU^ 
Heinber for Taunton : but it has taken plac^, and in A 
cbhtitry too with which that honbnraible Member hi veip^ 
ftmiliar. It may perhaps, nevertheless, be nnknown M 
part of the House, that just in thi^ way Slavery has gone 
but and expired in New YoA. Thirty years ago, Ne# 
York #as what is called a SlAve State ; that is, a propoiw 
ttob of its lri)ourers were Slaves ; and it^ras UaUe to those 
•evih which Slavery never fails to generate. The prineipM 
Which I now advocate was applied ; and— without rebellioin 
itrithout convulsion ; without a single riot,- without ahy 
*Hfing that desierves the nanke of inebnvenience-^Slaver^ 
%is gone out in the State of New York. The same thing 
has been done in Philadelphia, New Jersey, and sevefrf 
'6ther of the United States. If any man asks me, with wfast 
effect this has been done; I answer, that thend ts ttbi a 
person connected with Ihat part of the world, who will not 
ilckiibwiedge, that much as it has contributed to the hap^ 
pt^ess of the Blacks, it has in no less degree promoted tbi 
bappineds, the moral improvement, and even the pecuniar^ 
prosperity of the Whites. The fact is, every Amerieiih 
ih>m that part of the country is read^ to acknowledge 
that the worst of all curses has fled awav, and left tbetf. 
Here, then, the principle which I now recommend hail 
be^un, and (concluded, its operaition. 

There are other parts of the world, where the same prih- 
dplt is now hi action, ^here Slavery is gradually ahdquiietly 
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iNrhinf^jtstlf ooL And iioii;,..air,. I am gcmg^lto fakft^ 
l^noat liberty--*jii0l to put a question to eaeh geattemaB.j^^ 
A» Hou9e» Does be ksow in^bal {mn 4tf the.-BiitUk. 
dominioiii tint Tery prinoiple is isi ftolion 2 . Tlie point ia 
dUflpute, be it obterved^ is tbis. } say» tbat oa^ principlp 
operirtes vitbout noise and tumult* My oppooents a^ 
tbat it will be attended with vipl^nee and conTohdoit» 
Timiy I p«it it to my opponent^ if be bpiQW wbere tbis iioia|^ 
turbulent^ aoovolsive, prineii^ is atWOT^ 2- If be do liflt 
knttwi my point is ^Qved«r#i quiit, peaceable, silent 
mature is prof od« •■■..:^ 

• *' It is in full operation, at^this moment^ in Qeyhm^ and 
bas been so, siooo 181& Tbe aotivity of tbo Gofomof^ 
fitoneral Brownrig^f and of Sir Ai^^MHider Jobpistoiieb 
tbero iatrodaoed.it; and, as yet,. )t bas- pwdpcad w 
ill efiect ^ any ' kind* - The sanw tbing occurred. -^ 
Bencoolen, wider tbe administra^a of iSir Stamford 
Bafltes. Tbe same, at Saint Helena* Now, this last 
does tell positively |a my iaTour« PobUc ^curiosity has 
veoenlly bew excited^ in an extraordinary degree»^ Books, 
enoligb to fill a library, have beenwrit^i detailing tbe 
adminislraition of Sir Hudson Lowe, Acts the most slight 
^*-<meedote[| the most trivial — expressions the most 
muneaainl^i bave been recorded with fmaot tideli^* 
Generations yet unborn* shall know, that pu such a day 
kk Joly, Sir Hadsoa Lowe prooouneed (bat the weatber 
was warm ; and that on such a day of the fotfowiog Oe* 
eember, Bonaparte uttered a conjecture that it would 
rain in tbe course of tfie week^ Nothing has escaped 
the researches of tbe historian—nothing has been over^ 
looked by the hungry curiosity of the publio^iiotbing^ 
Yes! one -thing only has never been noticed ; noraoly^ 
tbat Sir Hudson Lowe gave tbe death-blow to Slavery ^ 
Saint Helena. • . j 

Tbe same principle, only uponm much larger scale/ hsi 
been operating in Sooth America. By a fundamental taiT 
of Colambia, every child born after the day when tbo 
Ckmstifution was proclaimed^ h, ipso facto; frM. TtHff 
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.did that at which I an now aiming ; and (bey did mora^ 
fhty liberated the children, bat they also took measorea 
fiir emancipating the parent They levied a legacy daly, 
.▼arytng iixNtt three to ten per cent npon.all dispocable 
-personal property : they set apart this fond for a -special 
otgect: and they declared, that no power should exist in 
the state to alter the destination of a single shilling. The 
.pmrchase to which that tax is devoted, is the purchase of 
Negroes from personal slavery, and it is' to continue till 
JMi Slave remains inr Colnmbia. If :evef there waa ao 
opportunity of trying, whether the principle was prodno- 
live of peace or of convulsion, that opportunity wae now 
jiflTorded. • CSolumbia was overrun by hostile armies* The 
masters were often obliged to abandon their property. The 
Black population amounted to. nine hundred thousand 
perfeons. An honourable friend of mine, on a former oeca* 
aien, contended, that the numbers were inconsiderable* 
He #as mistaken. I have in my hand a letter from Mr. 
JRavenga, in which he states, that^ in. a population ctf. 
three millions, the number of Blacks and Indians is nine 
bnndred thousand. Now, of these a lai^ nomber wene 
auddenly emancipated* Bolivar gave liberty to. seven 
bondred. Others acted in the samei way. The law 
jlo which I have alluded, which liberates all the children, 
is vapidly liberating the adults. What has been the effect} 
Where the opportunities of insurrection have been m 
frequent and so tempting, what has been the effect I Mrw 
Jftaveoga authorizes me to say, that the effect has been; 
8i <degree of docility on the part of the Blapks, a degree 
of confidence and security on the part of the Whites, unJ 
known in any preceding period of the history of Columbiau 
Now for the application of this principle. What we 
ponteod for is this, that we should cut off the supply!^ 
that we should intercept the fountain by which Slavery ia 
fed ; that all Negro children, born after a certain day; 
should be free. I have already shewn the safety and 
practicability of acting upon this principle. Will any 
inno deny H^ propriety and justice? A Negro child is 
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tMNrBto^'d&f; Wiiat right on Mrtb hdird #tf tai iflf ^^tlMi^ 
that ehild shall be a riave? I want to \ifi0w h^wbat' 
aiitlioriiy we act, under what warrant we proceed!^ wheiir* 
we say^tiiat that child shall eat the bitter bread, and do > 
the bitter laboar of a bondsman, aUtfae difys of bia life ?- 
I know the answer that will be given tne: '* The fatberw 
limine; the- mother 'is' itoioe ;- and therefor^- the dhild m- 
mine." That is, yon have made his parents eat the bitter* 
bread; and do the bittei^ laboo)r of Slaves ; and this erinte^ 
which yon have committed against his pareoUt is te bdf 
ybor apology for the crime which' yon design to eonuait'^ 
gainst him. 

-But. Sir, I hope that every man ia tbiii House,- nijv' 
tbit every man and woman in Great Britain, will seri6osljP' 
w«gb this <|ue8tion. By what principle .of justice, bjf( 
what tenet of religion do we tiot; when we say to the! 
pftanter, <^ There! a Black, chifd is born to-day: tak#' 
biiit : do whart j^on like With him i make ^11111 a brut^, If 
it so please you ; a brute in his labour^ ie^ brute in igUdr' 
ranee: feed him like a fatute, flog him like a brute 1 " i' 
say^' bow arid we authorised, on a child that has done ne^' 
wrong, to pronounce that seetence, to inflict that curse I i 

It is a crime to go to Africa, and steal a man, and makiv 
htm a Slave. For two centuries this was no criiie at 4diw 
It was most just and innocent eommerce* My honourable t 
friend (Mr. Wilberforoe) instituted iui^iiaquiry into tbte. 
itoaocent traffic, and it turned out to bea^most intolerabie< 
enormity. It is a crime» then, by thie laws of Bogiand^ 
to make the full-grown African a SlaTO. And, bow is-it^ 
less a crime, to make a new-bom Creole a Slave? . I say» 
U is as great^-'it is even a greater crioM* The African has^ 
at least passed a considerable portion of bis life in free*, 
ddm: for twenty or thirty years, be has tasted the in* 
ilUBierable enjoyments which liberty confers. But, the 
child who is. made a Slave from his births knows nothiogo. 
but servitude and misery .«<--TheD, as to guilt. Formerly, 
we divided it!«ith another party. The Black iactor made, 
the man a slave : that was- his share of the guilt We kept. 



him ai-ft Slav« : tluit ww oor sbara. Bot^ in ibm case of 
the ohiM whim, we eoBlave» tbe whole BbonuQatiQii 10 qqr 
Qfirn. We make him a Slave« in tbe first place : we p«e 
him as a Slave, in tbe second. It is a crime to murder 41. 
man : it is no less a crime to murder a child. Itis acrime : 
to rob a man : it is no less a crime to rob a child. It is 
a crime to enslave a man : and, is it no crime to enslave a 
child; 

. Now, Sir, let tbe Honse observe tbe moderation with 
which we proceed. We say, ** Make no more Slaves — 
.cksisi from that iniquity— *stop — abstain from an act, in 
itself as full of guilt, entiiiling in its consequences as much 
of misery, as any folooy you can mention.*' We do not 
say, ** Retrace your steps ;" hut *' Stop.** We do not 
say, ** Make reparation for the wrong you have done;" but, 
'f Do DO more wrong ; go no further." Slave-trading and 
slavery (for they are but two parts of tbe ^me act), ar^ 
the greatest «rime that any nation ever committed : ^d 
when that day ooroes, which shall disclose, all secrets^ and 
Hiiveil all guilt, tbe broadest and blackestt of all will be 
that, tbe Grst part of which is Slavertrading, and the last, 
paft Slavery.; and no nation' under heaven has ever been^ 
se deeply tainted with both tbe one apd tbe other as we 
hive been. To a nation thus steepiedin this species of- 
Iniquity,' can less be said. than this : " We do not ask that 
jon should suffer punishment: we do not ask that .yon 
should undergo deep humiliation ; we do not ask that yon 
shall make reparation to tbope you have wronged ; we. do 
Mt even say. Cease to eiuoy those acts of criminalitgr 
^fhich you have b^gun ; but. Take the full benefit and 
taitioo of past and present iqjustice; complete wbei 
yon have coounenoed ; screw from your Slave all that.hia 
beaes ami his muscles will yield you : only stop there ;. 
and, when every Slave now living shall have found repose 
in the grave, then let it be said, that the country is 
satiated with Slavery^ and has done with it for ever." . , 
This, after aU, hi the main point. It secures, a distant 
indeed, hut ia cectaia axtinctiea of Slavery. Aadl gi^^ 
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notice to his Majesty's' Mibisters — I give notice to the giftti-* 
tleihen connected 'with the West Indies, that if they con- 
cede every thing else, bat withhold this, we shall not relax 
in oar exertions. The pablic voice is with us; and I, 
for one, will never fait to call upon the pablic, loudly to 
express their opinion, till justice has so far prevailed aa 
to pronounce that every child is entitled to liberty. 

Now, for the existing Slaves. Slaves they are. Slaves^ 
I fear, they must too gdnerally continue ; bat Slaves^ under 
a description of servitude considerably mitigated. 

I cannot say I deserve any credit for abstaining to liberate 
them at the present moment. I must confess, that . if I 
conceived it were possible for the Slaves to rise abruptly 
from their state of bondage, to the happier condition of 
freemen ; if we could clothe them, not only with the rights 
ted privileges, bat with the virtnous restraints of social 
life; if I did not know that the same system, which h# 
reduced them to the Condition of btiites, has brutalized 
their minds ; if, in fact^ I deemed them ripe for deliver* 
ance, my moderation, I confess it, would be but small* 
I should say, " The sooner you cease from doing injustice^ 
and they from enduring it, the better.'* I should take no 
circuitous course : I should propose no tardy measnrea of 
amelioration: I should name'nu distant day of deliver- 
ance : but this- night, at once and for ever, ' I should pro* 
pose to strike off their chains ; and I should not wait one 
moment, from a conception that the master hais the least 
shadow of a title to the person of the Slave. Bat, alas. 
Sir 1 the Slave is not ripe T6r liberty. Th^ bitterest re- 
proach that can' be uttered against the system of slavery* 
that it debases the man, that it enfeebles his powers, that 
it changes his character;' that it expels all which is natorairy 
good; this, its bittereat'reprbach, mast be its protection^ 
We are foiled by the very wiokeddess of the system* We 
are obligled to argue iiii a mdst vicious circ'e* We make 
the man worthless '; sind, becaase he is worthless, we retain 
him as a Slave. ' We make him a brute, and then allegf 
ins brutality as a valid reason for withholding bis rights* 

D 
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- Now» out word as to the right of the master. Tbeae 
are persons (not ip this Hoose, I trast,) whose notions 
of justice are so confased and confoanded by slavery, 
as to suppose that the planter has something like an honest 
title to the person of the Slave. We have been so long 
aocQstomed to talk of '' my slave/' and ** year slave/' 
and what he will fetch if sold, that we are apt to imagine 
that he is really years or mine, and that we have a sub- 
stantial right to keep or sell him. Then, let ns, just for a 
moment, fathom this right. Here is a certain valuable 
commodity ; and here are two claimants for it — a White 
man, and a Black man. Now, what is the commodity in 
dispute ? — ^The body of the Black man. The White man 
says, '' It is mine;" and the Black man says, '' It is 
mine/' Now, the question is, if every man had his own, 
to whom would that Black body belong ? The claim of 
die Black man to his own body, is just this — Nature gave 
it him. He holds it by the grant of God. That com- 
pound of bone and muscles is his, by the most irreproach- 
able of all titles— a title which admits not, what every 
other species of title admits — a suspicion of violence, ^r 
fraud, or irregularity. Will any man say, he came by his 
body in an illegal manner? Does any\man suspect, that 
he played the knave, and purloined his limbs ? I do not 
mean to say the Negro is not a thief; but he must be a 
Tery subtle thief indeed, if he stole even so much as his 
own little finger. 

' At least, you will admit this — ^the Negro has a pretty 
good pritnd facie claim to his own person. If any man 
thinks he has abetter, the onus prohandi is on him. Then 
we come to the claim of the White man. What is the 
foundation of your right? It shall be the best that ean.be 
conceived. You received him from your father. Very 
good ! Your father bought him from a neighbouring 
planter. Very good ! That planter bought him of a trader, 
fit the Kingston Slave-market: and that trader bought 
iiim of a man-merchant in Africa. So far you are quite 
safe ! How did the man-merchant acquire him ? H!i 
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$Mi him — ^he kidnapped him ! The very root of jour 
claim is robbery, violence, inconceivable wickedness. If 
any thing on earth was ever proved by evidence, it was 
proved, before the Slave-trade Committee, that the me- 
thod of obtaining Slaves in Africa was robbery, man-steal-, 
ing, and murder. Yonr pure title rests on these sacred 
foundations ! If year Slave came direct from Africa, 
yonr right to his person is absolutely nothing. But, your 
claim to the child born in Jamaica is (if I may use the? 
Expression) less still. The new-born infant has done — 
can have done — nothing to forfeit his right to freedom*. 
And, to talk about rights, justice, equity, and law as con- 
nected with slavery, is to talk downright nonsense. If 
we had no interest in the case, and were only speaking of 
the conduct of another nation, we should all use the same 
language ; and we should speak of slavery, as we now 
speak of Slave»trading : that is, we should . call it rank, 
naked, flagrant, nndisgaised injustice. 

But when I say, tiiat the planter has no claim against 
the Slave, I do not say, that he has no claim against the 
British Nation. If slavery be an injustice, it is an injustice 
which has been licensed by British law. But, whatever 
may be the claim of the planter against the British Go- 
vernment, he can pretend to none to the person of a child 
because he happens to be bom of Negro parents. 

I will now take the liberty of reading a short extract of 
a letter which, on the 11th of last April, I addressed to 
my honourable friend opposite, in order to put Lord Ba- 
thurst, and his MsKJesty's Government, in full possession of 
our views and intentions on this subject :-« 

*' The subject divides itself into two : the condition of 
the existing Slaves, and the condition of their children. 
With regard to the former^ I wish the following improve- 
ments : — 

** 1. That the Slave should be attached to the island^ 
end, under modifications, to the soil. 

'' 2» Tfait they cease to be chattels in the eye of the 
■aw. 



*' 3, That their testimdny may be r^eived, quantum 
vahat. 

** 4. That wheu any one lays in bis claim to the seryioea 
of a Negro, the oni^ probandi should rest on the claimant. 

*' 5. That all obstructions tp manqmissions should be 
removed. 

" 6. That the provisions of the Spanish law (fixing by 
competent authority the value of the Slave, and allowing 
him to purchase a day at a time,) should be introduced* 

*' 7. That no Governor, Judge, or Attomey-Genend 
aboald be a Slave-oWner. 

** 8. That an effectual provision shall be made fo;r the 
religious instruction of the Slave. 

** 9. That marriage should be enforced and sanctioned. 

*' 10. That the Sunday should be devoted by the Slave 
to repose aqd religious- instruction ; and that other time 
should be allotted for the cultivation of his provision 
grounds. 

*' 11. That some (but what I cannot say) measures 
should be taken, to restrain the authoritv of the master, 
in punishing bis untried Slave, and that some substitute 
should be found for the driving system. 

'* These are ihe proposed qualifications of the existing 
slavery. But I am far more afixiously bent upon the ex- 
tinction ^f slavery altogether, by rendering ail the Negro 
children,' bom after a certain day, free. For them it will 
be necessary to provide education* God grant, that his 
Majesty's Ministers may be disposed to accomplish those 
ibbjects, or to permit others, to accomplish them.-' . 

For all the blood spilt in. African wars fomented by 
English capital-t-for civil war which we contrived to 
Tender interminable^^or all the villages set in.flames by 
"the contending partie6-4«^for alVthe bonrors and the. terrors 
of these poor creatures, roused from their rest by the 
ydls of the man-hiinter whom ti^e sent — ^for civilization 
excluded — for the gentle arts which ^^mbdlish life excludr 
^— ^or honest and harmless commerce eXcluded-^for 
Christianity, and all that it comprehends, expelled for 
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two centuries from Africar-fpr ^be tens and tens of t^on- 
sands of men murdered in these midnight marauds-^for 
the tens and tens' pf thousands .suffocated in the holjds of 
oar Stlaye-shipsT-^for.tbe t^psaii(djtens,of thousands pf ema- 
ciated beings, cast. ashore in the West Indies, emaciated 
beings^ ** refuse men" (for sucjh was the. m^pan tile 
phrase) lingenngito a speedy defitbr^for. thq tons and tens 
pf tbousands^ still more pnh^ppy who,,$arviving» Kyed on to 
perpetual slavery, to the whip of the task-master, to 4gno« 
ranee, to crime, to heatheo darkoess-^fpr ^^11 these, we 
owe large and lib^r^l atonement AQiiJ. dp. thank God^ 
we. still hare it ia o^c power to m^e some compensation. 
We have it in our power to sweeten la.iU^Q the bitterness 
of captivity— to give the Slaves of the W^t Indies some* 
thing to render life moce endurable — to giwe them some* 
thing like justice and protection-^to interpose a jury be- 
tween the Negro and the brutdiiy of his mia^ter's servant 
— to. declare that tb& Slave shall not be torn from the cot* 
tage he has built, from the children he baa reared, irom 
the female whom he jove^^ — above aU, for that is effectual 
compensation, we may g^ve him the truths of the Ghriii* 
tian Religion, which, as yet, we have withheld. 

For his children, there is a wider jange of recompenee. 
We may strip them of every vestige ;of servitude ; and, by 
taking upon ourselves, for a season, the whole burthen of 
their maintenance, education, and religious^ instruction, we 
may raise them into a happy, o(mtente^^>enKgfatened» free 
peasantry. I conclude, as I concluded my letter to Lord 
Bathurst— God grant, that his Majesty*^ Ministers may 
be disposed to accomplish theseobjects, or to ^rmit others 
to accomplish them !-^I move, 

• ** That the: State <^ Slavery is repugnant. tbji the print 
ciples of the British Constitution:, and of the 
Christian Religion ; and that it . ought to be 
gradually abolished throughout the British Colo- 
nies, with as much expedition as may be i found 
.consistent, with a due regard to. the well-being of 
f the parties concerned," 
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Mr. Secretary Canning. — The appeal to his Ha- 
Jeity*s Cabinet with which the bonoarable geDtleman 
coQcladed his speech, make) me feel it my duty to 
address myself to the House at this early period of the 
debate, for the purpose of stating, without reserve, the opi* 
nions entertained by myself and my colleagues with respect 
to this most important, and I must say, at the same time 
(notwithstanding what has fallen from the honourable 
gentleman), this most fearful question. — I neret in my life 
proceeded to the discussion of any question under a 
stronger impression of its manifold difficulties : not indeed 
in reference to the principles on which my opinions are 
grounded, nor with respect to the practical conclusion to 
which I may think it expedient to come, but on account 
of the dangers, which, even after all that the honourable 
gentleman has said to the contrary, appear to me to attend 
a discussion, in which one rash word, perhaps even one 
too ardent expression, might raise a flame not easily to be 
extinguished. 

I mention these circumstances, Sir, not for the purpose 
of imputing any blame to the honourable gentleman, or 
to those friends in conjunction with whom he has brought 
forward the resolution in your hands, nor for that of dis* 
courag^ng fair and free deliberation ; but I take the 
liberty of throwing out a caution to those who, in a more 
advanced stage of the discussion, and when conflicting 
opinions may have produced a warmth which I do not feel^, 
might be induced to colour more deeply the pictured 
which the honourable gentlemati himself has sketched with 
BO light hand ; and who might thus excite feelings which 
it is not necessary to awaken for the accomplishment of 
any pract^pal good, but which, if awakened, might either 
impede the attainment of that good, or expose it to gra- 
tuitous hasard. 

And here the honourable gentleman must allow me to 
iuk, What had the latter part of his speech to do with his 
present purpose? Why did he think it expedient to 
racnr to the former delinquencies of this country, which, if 
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capable of expiation, have been expiated ? Why did tie 
go tmck to a state of things in the West Indies, to which, 
so far as they conld be remedied, remedy has been applied I 
Why did he go oat of his way to recal the horrors and 
cruelties connected with the now abolished Slave Trade, 
which were at former times brought under the notice of 
Parliament? Why, when he was stirring a question 
totally new, (and I mention that character of the question, 
not as matter of blame but as matter of fact) — why did he 
mix it up with that other odious question, often indeed 
discussed, but long ago decided, with which, daring aa 
agitation of twenty years, it was never before placed in 
juxta-position but for the purpose of being contrasted with 
and separated from it t In all former discussions, in all 
form^ votes against the Slave Trade, it cannot surely be 
forgotten that the ulterior purpose of emancipation was 
studiously disclaimed. I have myself frequently joined in 
that disclaimer on former occasions. In doing so, I certainly 
did not mean to advance so untenable a proposition as 
that it was intended to purchase the abolition of the Slave 
Trade- by an indefinite continuance of Slavery. Un-r 
doubtedly that was not my meaning ; but what I at least 
did mean — ^what in all fairness any man who took the same 
distinction must be held to have meant — was, that the two 
questions should be kept separate, and argued on their 
separate grounds ; that the odium of that which we wer^ 
lahoaring to abolish should not be. brought to bear with 
increased intensity on that of which we were compelled to 
allow the continuance. Slavery, not willingly but neces^ 
sarily, was allowed to continue. I do not say that it 
ill therefore .to continue indefinitely; I speak not of it 
as a system to be carefully preserved and cherished, 
but as one to be dealt with according to its own nature, 
and with reference to its inherent peculiarities. We 
must be considered as having tacitly, if not expressly, taken 
the engagement, not, on every subsequent discussion, to 
look back to atrocities which have ceased, not to revive 
a nim oaj t i e s which have been extinguished, and to throw 



itt the teeth of those whose interests are' at hazard, ctueU 
ties with which they io fact had no conc^n. After sndi 
an implied pledge, it is somewhat hard in the hononrable 
H^ntleman to revert to those past-gone topics, instead df 
confining himself to facts and arguments which properly 
belong to the motion which he has introduced. 

I will not follow the hononrable gentleman through the 
various matters of thb kind which he has brought to his 
aid ; but I will here take the liberty to dismiss the consi- 
deration of the Slave Trade, as of a thing forgotten and 
gone by : and I will entreat ike. House to look at the pre^ 
sent situation of the West Indies, not as at a population 
accumulated by a succession of crimes such as those which 
the honourable gentleman has detailed, but simply as it is. 
The honourable gentleman has treated this subject 
rather with powerful declamation than with sober state* 
ment : for I must beg leave to consider as a figiure of 
eloquence, rather than as a practical argument, the inti- 
mation that we must deal with this question not as a matter 
of justice and judgment, but of impulse and feeling. That 
is not a ground on which Parliament can be called upon 
to act. The manner in which die Black population of the 
West Indies has been collected may indeed be the sub* 
ject of rejection to the historian, or discussion to the 
moralist : but, in calling upon the Legislature to adopt a 
measure of the greatest importance, and of the utmost 
difficulty, the honourable gentleman addresses himself, not 
to the prudence, but to the feeling ot the House, I con^ 
fess it seems to me that he pursues the course least likely 
ib lead to a satisfactoiy result. • ^ 

Looking tiien at] the present condition of the West 
Indies, I find there a numerous Black population,, with fl 
comparatively small piroportion of Whites. The question 
to be decided is, how civil rights, moral improvement, 
and general happiness are to be communicated to this over<^ 
powering multitude of Slaves, with safety to the lives and 
security to the interests of the White population, our 
fellow-subjects and fellow-citizens. Is it poiBsible that 
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there can be a difference of opinion upon thin quovtiini I 
Is it possible that those most nearly cooeernod in tbi) prii- 
sent state of property in the West Indies, and those who 
contemplate the great subject with the i'ye of the pbiio* 
aopher and the moralist, should look at it in any olher 
than one point of view! Is it possible (or a memb<;r of 
Parliament, stiD more for a member of the Goyernnusuff 
to say that he does not wish, so iar as is eonsiirtent witli 
other great consideiations necessarily inrolred, to impart 
erery improTement which mstj tend to raise in the scale r/f 
being f^ onfortonate ereatnrea now in a state of s#drvitad#; 
nndigDORnee? Undc^do^tedly, sacrifices ongbtt// bemads? 
Ibr the sifiinft of so great a good; bnt w^Mtld I ^m this 
acaeosnt iCiike at libe nK4 of the syste m -» syttMi th^ 
gnrwih of ages-*aftd uheistatMigiyaftd raaUy ferel it at a 
Are we MC sC acme thcst there ar^ hskytt wlfich 
igthe^ ii i> dfe« tj4B»ewangiiii^aa3awM^^^ 

wA ■■yiirriir icja^vjk^ » ^r&sr 4^4 w« 
d» aie 2bast fs^ntf£ 'ja3Jfa£k0^ in tamt^ i^. f^^^. 
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makes nothing for his object. IC howeyer, the hononf-*^ 
abfe Member is to be understood to maintain that the 
British Constitution has not tolerated for years, nay more 
for centuries, in the Colonies, the existence of Slavery, a 
c(tate of society unknown in the mother country, — that it a 
position which is altogether without fonndafion, and posi- 
tively and practically untrue. In my opinion, when a pro- 
position b submitted to this House for the purpose of 
inducing the House to act upon it, care should be taken 
not to confotind, as I think is done in this resolution, what 
is morally true with what is historically false. Undoubt- 
edly the spirit of the British Constitution is, in its principle, 
hostile to any modification of Slavery. But as undoubt* 
edfy 'the British Parliament has for ages tolerated, sanc- 
tioned, protected, and even encouraged a system of colo- 
nial establishment of which it well knew Slavery to be the 
foundation. 

In the same way, God forbid that I should contend that 
the Christian religion is favourable to Slavery. But I confess 
T feel a strong objection to the introduction of the name 
of Christianity, as it were bodily, into any parliamentary 
question. Religion ought to controul the acts and to 
regulate the consciences of governments, as well as of 
individuals ; but when it is put forward to serve a political 
purpose, however laudable, it is done, 1 think, after the 
exaimple of ill times, and I cannot but remember the ill 
objects to which in those times such a practice was 
applied. Assuredly n^o Christian will deny that the spirift 
of the Christian religion is hostile to Slavery, as it is to 
every abuse and misuse of power: it is hostile to sdl 
deviations from rectitude, morality, and justice ; but if it 
be meant that in the Christian religion there is a special 
denunciation against Slavery, that Slavery and Chris^ 
tianity canndt exist together, — I think the honourable 
gentleman himself must admit that the proposition is fais» 
torlcally false ; and again I must say, that I cannot consent 
to the confounding, for a political purpose, what is morajfy 
true with what is historically false. One pecuttar charae* 
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teristic of the Chrbtian dispensalion, if I must yenture ia 
fliis place upon such a theme, is, that it has aooommodat^ 
itgelf to all states.of society, rather tbaii that it has selected 
any partictils^r state of society for the peculiar exercise of its 
influence. If it has added lustre to the sceptre of the 
sovereign, it has equally )>een the cpn^latioo of the Slave. 
It applies to all ranks of life^ to all conditions of men ; and 
the sufferings of this world, even to those upon whom they 
press most heavily, are rendered comparatively indifferent 
by the prospect of compensation in the world of which 
Christianity affords the assurance. True it certainly is, 
that Christianity generally tends to elevfite, not to degrade, 
the character of man ; but it is not true, in the specific 
sense conveyed in the honourable gentleman's resolution, it 
is not true that there is that in the Christian religion which 
makes it impossible that it should oo^exist with Slavery in 
the world. Slavery has been known in all times and under 
all systems of religion, whether true or false. Non mens 
hie Bermo : I speak but what others have written on this 
]K>int ; and I beg leave to read to the House a passage from 
iPr. Paley, which'is directly applicable to the subject that 
we are discussing. 

''Slavery was a part of the civil coastitotion pf most 
coontries when Christianity appeared ; yet no passage ;is 
to be found in the Christian Scriptures by which it is con* 
4emned and prohibited. This is true ; for Christianity, 
soliciting admission into all nations of the worid, abstained, 
as behoved it, from intermeddling with the civil institutionis 
<if any. . .But does it follow, from the silence of Scripture 
:Conc»niing them, that dl the civil institutions wbich^tfiftn 
prevailed were right; or that the bad should. juot be 
exchanged for better ? Besides tUs, the discharging of 
.all slaves firom all obligation to obey their masters, 
\iriiioh is the consequence of pronouncing Slavery to be 
unlawful, would have no ^better effect than to let loo^e 
ione4ialf of jraankind upon the other. .Slaves. Would 
•liave been tempted to embrace a religion which asswt^d 
Ibttr xight to freedom ; masters would hardly have been 
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persnaded to consent to claims fonnded upon soch au- 
thority ; the most calamltoos of all coDseqaenOes, a K^/- 
lum servUe, might probably have eosned, to the reproach, 
if not the extinctioD, of the Christian name. The tmtb 
is, the emancipation of Slaves sboald be gradual, and be 
carried on by the provisions of law, and under the pro- 
tection of civil government* Christianity can only ope- 
rate as an alterative. By the mild difibsion of its light 
and influence, the mind^ of men are insensibly prepared to 
perceive and correct the enormities which folly, ^r wick- 
edness, or accident have introdbced into their public es- 
tablishments. In this way the Greek and Roman Slavery, 
and since these the feudal tyranny/ had declined before it. 
And we trust that, as the knowledge and authority of the 
same religion advance in the world, they will abolish what 
remains of this odious institution/' 

The honourable gentleman cannot wish more than I 
do, that under this gradual operation, under this NRrideh- 
ing diffusion of light and liberality, the spirit of the Chris- 
tian religion may effect all the objects he has at heart. But 
it seems to me that it is not, for the pr^u^tical attainment 
of his objects^ desirable that that which may be the in- 
fluencing spirit should be put forward as the active ag^nt. 
When Christianity Ivas introduced into the world, it took 
its root amidst the galling slavery of the Roman Empire ; 
more galling in many respects (though not precisely of the 
same character) than that of which the bondurable gen- 
tieman, in common I may say with every friend of hn- 
mahity, complains. Slavi^ry at that period gave tafbe 
master the power of life and death over his bondsman: 
this is undeniable, known to every body: Itaservus homo 
4st! are the words put by ifuvebal into the mouth of the 
fine lady who calls upon her husband to crucify his SlaVe. 
If the evils of this dreadful system nevertheless gradddlly 
vanished before the gentle but certain influence 6f Chris- 
tianity, and if the great Author of the system tiiisted 
rather to this gradual operation of the |principle than "t6 
any immediate or direct precept, I think Puriiament 
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would do more wisely ratlier to rely npon tha like oper^- 
liun ul' the same priuciple liian to put forward the autho- 
rily of Christianity, in at least a questionable shape. 
The name of Ciiristianity ought not to be thus used unless 
we are prepared to act in a much more summary manner 
than the hunonrable g;eDtleman himself proposes. If the 
existence of Slavery be repugnant to the principles of the 
British Constitution and of the Christian Religion, haw 
oun the bonourahle gentleman himself consent to pau.se 
even for an iustaut, or to allow any considerations of pru- ' 
dence to intervene between him and bis object? Hov 
can be propose to divide Slaves into two classes; one 
of which is to be made free directly, while he leaves 
the other to ihegradoal extinction of their state of suf- 
fering "i Hut if, as I contend, the British Constitution doea 
not, in its necessary operation, go to extinguish Slavery 
in every colony, it is evident that the honourable gentle- 
man's proposition is not to be understood in the precise 
sense which the honourable gentleman gives to it; and if 
the Christian Religion does not recinire the instant and uq- 
qnalified abolition of Slavery, it isevident, I apprehend, that 
the honourable Member has mistated in his resolution tha 
principle upon which he himself is satisQed to act. But 
while I contend against the literal sense, and too positive 
language, of the honourable gentleman's resolutions; and 
while I declare my unwillingness to adopt them an tha 
basis of our proceedings ; let me not be misunderstood 
as t|uarreling with their intention. I admit as folly as 
the honourable gentleman himself, that the spirit both of 
the British Constitution and of the Christian Religion is 
to favour of a gradual exterminalioo of this anquesiioned 
evil: and I am ready lo proceed with the honourable gen- I 
lleman tu all reasonable and practicable measures for that 
purpose. 

On these principles I feel disposed to agree in mach ' 
that the honourable gentleman has said. To many of his 
measures of detail I have not the sligblvst objection; 



witboQt, however, admitting the solidity of all bis iugenioas 
iUostratious, or tobscribing to the correctness of all his 
argaments. I think the House will be of my opimon, that 
at this time of tiay we mast coasider property as the 
creatore of law ; and that, when law has sanctiened: any 
pi^ticolar apecies of property, we cannot legislate in this 
House as if we were ^islating for a new world, the 
sorface of which was totally clear irom the obstruction of 
antecedent claims and obligations. If the honourable 
gentleman asks me, on the other hand, whether I main- 
tain the inviolability of property so far as to affirm the 
proposition, that the children of Slaves most continue to 
be Slaves for ever, — I answer frankly, No, If again ho 
asks me how I reconcile my notions of reverence for the 
saorednesB of property with the degree of authority I am 
prepared to exercise for the attainment of my object, I 
answer with equal frankness. In accomplishing a great 
national object, in doing an act of national justice, I do 
not think it right to do it at the exclasive expense of any 
onedasi^ of theoommonity. I am disposed to go gra- 
dually to work, in order to diminish both the danger to 
be risked and the burden to be incnrred. My opinion 
is also, and I am prepared to state it (the honourable gen* 
tleman having made his appeal to the Government on this 
question some weeks ago) as the opinion of my colleagues 
as'well as my own — tbteit in order that the object which we 
liave all in view may be undertaken safely and effectually^ 
it is better that it^bouUl be left in the hands of the Exe- 
cntive Government. 

With that view I have taken the liberty ef preparing 
certain resolutions, ^which I shall propose to substitute for 
those of the hoBoarable 'gentleman. Between the two 
sets of resolations the substantial difference, it wiU-be seen, 
is not very essential ; but from the difference of respon- 
sibility between the honoffirabie gentleman and myself, I 
mnst of necessity ^ lay down my principles with greater 
caution than he has done; and proceed more\oolly, and 
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cons]clerat6ly,so as to avoid thellabiRty to mbrepresentation. 
Not that I wish to shrink from particulars, so far as it may 
be expediedt to enter into them. 

I may say then, that there are two or three points referred 
to by the honoarabfe gentleman, to which I cannot refase 
my concdrrence. For instance, he asks if the present 
mode of working — that which is described by the term, 
driving — the slaves, by means of a cart-whip in the hand 
of one who follows them, ought to be allowed? I reply. 
Certainly not. Bat I go farther ; I tell the honourable 
gentleman, thiat in raiising any class of persons from a ser- 
vile to a civil condition, one of the first principles of im- 
provement is in the observance paid to the difference of 
sexes. I would therefore abolish, with respect to females, 
the use of the whip, not only as a stimulant to labour in 
the field ; I would abolish it altogether as an instrument of 
punishment,-— thus saving the weaker sex from indecency 
and degradation. I should further be inclined tcr'c' jcur 
with the honourable gentleman as to the insufficiency of 
the time allowed to the Negroes for religious and moral 
instruction, so tong as the cultivation of his provision 
ground and his marketing occupy the greater part of the 
Sabbath. In this point I am anxious to introduce im- 
provement into the present system. 

These are points on which 1 have no hesitation in 
agreeing with the honourable gentleman ; but there are 
some others requiring more mature consideration in prac- 
tice, ' aitbougb, in principle, I feel bound to say that I 
agree with bim. I agree with him in thinking that what 
is now considered, by custom, and in point of fact, the pro- 
perty of the Negro ought to be secured to him by law. 
I agree with him in thinking that it would be beneficial 

if the liberty of bequest were assured to him : perhaps 
it might be made conditional upon marriage. I agree 
with him in thinking that it may perhaps be desir- 
able to do something with regard to the admitting 
the evidence of Negroes; b«t this I hold to be a much 
more difficult question, and one requiring more thorough. 



ddtberation than I buTe yet bad time to g^ve to it. It i^ 
. • point of such extreme delicacy, and demands so much 
local aod practical knowledge, that T hardly feel jostified 
in pronooDciDg at this moment any decided opinion apon 
it« Thns far I concur, that it well merits favoorable and 
patient investigation ; and for myself, and those who act 
with me, I can say that we shoold commence that investi- 
gation with a leaning to the view of the subject taken by 
the honourable gentleman. More at present I will not say. 

I agree further with the honourable gentleman in think- 
ing, that (though great diflBculties may be experienced, 
not from the moral but from the legal part of the question) 
the process of the writ of vetiditioni exponas^ by which 
the Slaves are sold separately from the estates, ought, if 
possible, to be abolished. ' 

I have mentioned these particulars as those which have 
most immediately attracted the attention of his Majesty's 
servants. I can assure the honourable gentleman and the 
House, that they have looked at this subject with a sincere 
desire to render all possible assistance to the undertakings 
of the honourable gentleman, and to co-operate in every 
practicable measure for ameliorating the condition of the 
Negroes. 

1 should ill discharge my duty this day, after the warn- 
ing of the last few weeks, during which this great subject 
has been in discussion, if I were not to say that, upon most 
of the particulars which I have mentioned, if not upon all, 
there is every disposition among those who may be con- 
sidered as representing the colonial interests in this House 
and in this country, to give them a fair, liberal, and candid 
consideration. 

. The immediate question before the House may therefore 
be narrowed to this point, — whether i^t is better to enter 
npon this question in a temper of mind unembittered by 
the retrospect of past evils and atrocities, and with a chance 
of carrying with us a degree of consent on the part of 
those most interested, and {^ost exposed to the hazard of 
iigury from finy change; or, le^t theriskof angry discussions. 



which, however innoxious ia this House, yet, if dohoed in 
other places, might be attended with the most frightfiil 
conseqaences, to adopt at onoe the propositions of the 
Iionoiirable gentleman. The question is, whether, upon 
the declaration of principles now made to the House, the 
konoarable gentleman and his friends will be contented with 
the resolutions which I shaU have the honour to propose, 
or will press his motion to a division, at all the haeards 
which I would rather leave to be imagined than describe* 
There is, however, one point in the honourable gentleman's 
statement upon which I certainly entertain a difference of 
opinion : I mean« the proposal of fixing a period at which 
the children of Slaves shall be free. I doubt — not from 
any peculiar knowledge that I have of the sul)|ect, but 
upon the general principles of human natuve^-^whether the 
measure recommended by the honourable gentleman would 
produce the degree of satisfaction which he anticipates, and 
whether it might not produce feelings of an opposite nature* 
I doubt whether in its operation it woufd not prove at once 
jhe least efficient and the most hazardous mode of attainia|^ 
his own object. But I throw out these observations with 
the same frankness and candour with which I have ex- 
pressed myself in approval of those points of the honourable 
gentleman's propositions in which I have had the pleasure 
la iconcur. I desire not to be bound by these observations 
anymore than I feel myself J)ound to carry into effeot^^ 
at all risks, and at all hazards, those points upon which I 
have given a favourable opinion. I declare openly and 
sincerely my present impressions, forme4 ^^r the best 
deliberation that there has been time to give to the oonsi* 
deration of the subject, I trust and believe that I have 
not spoken positively upon any thing, upon which there is 
a probability of my having hereafter to retract what I have 
said. I speak doubtfully on some points, even where the 
bent of my opinion is 'very strong : but the one thing I am 
most aaxious to avoid* is the declaration of any {^edga of 
an abstract nature ; the, lajdw^ down any principle, the 
«oustruetion of which is to l3j|aft to those whose feelings 
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'■nd prejudices and passions must naturally be awake to 
'these discussions, and who, when they learn by a dec1»- 
' ration of this House, that '' the continuance of Slayery, 
<and the principles of the Christian Religion, are incom- 
patible/' might imagine they saw, in such a declarationt 
-what, I say, in abstract reasoning I have, I think, shewn 
.they would be fairly entitled to see in it, their own imme- 
diate and unqualified emancipation. Lay down such prin- 
•riples I say, and those persons would have a right to draw 
that conclusion ; and when the House had once made such 
a declaration, the qualification would come too late. 

I am therefore peculiarly desirous that the qualification 
should be embodied in the same vote which affirms the 
'principle, and that nothing should be left to inference and 
eonstrnctioD ; that even the hopes held out for the future 
should be qualified with the doubts, with the delays, and 
with the difficulties to be surmounted before they can pos- 
aibly be realized. 

I will now, with the leave of the House, read the 
Resolutions which I propose to submit to the House for 
its consideration. 

' ^' 1st, That it is expedient to adopt efiectual, and decisive 
measures for ameliorating the condition of the Slave popu- 
lation in his Majesty's Colonies. 

• ■ *' 2d, That through a determined and persevering, but 
judicious and temperate, enforcement of such measures, 
this House looks forward to a progressive improvement in 
Ihe character of the Slave population, such as may prepare 
them for a participation in those civil rights and privileges 
which are enjoyed by other classes of his Majesty's subjects. 

** 8d, That this House is anxious for the accomplishment 
of this purpose, at the earliest period that may be compa- 
tible with the well-being of the Slaves, the safety of the 
Colonies, and with a fair and equitable consideration of 
the interests of all parties concerned therein.** 

If the House should be inclined to adopt these Resolu- 
tions, I shall then follow them up with a 
' '' 4tfa, That these Resolutions be laid before his Majesty.'' 
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• Here now remaiiis bat oue points which, after haviog. ft?, 
Cblly expressed my sentiments to the Houae, I am pecu^. 
liarly anxious to impress upon its consideration » I mean, 
the mode of execution-r-the manner in which the Execu-, 

* 

tive Government would have to act in respect of.these^ 
Besolutions, in the event of their adoption. The H.ous^ 
is aware, that over certain of the colonies in the West, 
Indies, the Crown exercises immediate power, without 
the intervention of any Colonial Legislature. In their. 
ease, the agency of the Crown, of course, will be more 
free and unfettered than in Colonies having fheir- 
iQWn separate government. At the same time, I must 
declare, that we have a right to expect from the. 
Colonial Legislatures a full anct fair co-operation. And, 
being as much averse by habit, as I am at this moment 
precluded by duty, from, mooting imaginary points, and 
looking to the solution of extreme though not impossible 
questions, I must add, that any resistance which nugfat, 
||0 manifested to the express and declared wishes of 
Parliament, any resutance, I mean, which should partakQ» 
not of reason, but of contumacy, would create a case (a 
case, however, which I sincerely trust will never occur) 
upon which his Majesty's Government would not hesitat# 
to come down to Parliament for counsel. 

I will not further prolong a discussion (which it has 
been my object to bring to a close) by any general refleo- 
tbns further than this, that giving every credit as I do to 
the motives which have actuated the honourable gentle- 
man, I am sure he will feel that it is perfectly consistent 
with a complete sympathy with his moral feelings, and 
consistent equally with my duty, that I should look at this 
subject more practically, more . cautiously, and more dis- 
passionately, and (if the honourable gentleman will permit 
me to say so much) more prudently than the honourable 
gentleman ; whose warmth, however, though I must not 
imitate, I do not mean harshly to blame. 

And further, I would assure tho^e whose interests are 
involved in this great questioni that whatever may be the 
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Mult of the present discassion, I aod my ooltesgnst are 
not more anxioas, on the one hand, to redeem tbe character 
of the coantrjy so far as it may haye suffered by the state 
of Slavery in the Colonies, than we think ourselves bonndy 
on the other, to guard and protect the just interests of 
Aose who, by no fault of their own, by inheritance, by 
accident, by the encouragement of repeated Acts of the 
Legislature, find their property vested in a concern 
exposed to inumerable hazards and difficulties, which do 
not belong to property of another character; such as, if they 
bad their option (as their ancestors 4iad it), they would 
doubtless, in most cases, have preferred. If they have 
stood these hazards, if th^ have encountered these diffi- 
oul^es — and have to stand and encounter them still — 
we may not be able to secure them against the conse- 
quences of such a state of things ; but at least we have no 
light to aggravate the hazards or the difficulties which we 
cannot relieve. (See Appendix B.) 

TThe original Resolution was then read by the Speaker, 
and the question put upon the Amendment. 

Mr. WiLBERFORCE. — Before I enter into any discis- 
sion of the question before the House, I think it necessary 
to say a few words in vindication of the line pursued 
by my honourable friend near me (Mr. F. Buxton) on. 
the present occasion; more particularly with reference te 
the proposition with which my honourable friend com- 
menced his speech. My honourable friend addressed 
lumself to a British Parliament, and fully, fairly, and can- 
didly* told the House what were his real intentions in 
submitting his motion to its consideration, — a gradual but 
total extinction of Slavery in the Colonies of this country. 
With powerful eloquence, and the justest reasoning, 
my honourable friend appealed to the understandings 
of honourable Members, and called to their recollectioti 
tbe sound and wholesome principles of the British Con- 
irtitution ; — ^principles which declared to be objectionable, 
ill the highest degree, tkn very existence of Slavery. Btit 
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it is rather my wish to ayoid any aseless repdtitidii at 
points on which there is no dispnte ; and to adopt Um opi*« 
nions and principles whicli have already been folij ac- 
knowledgedy and indeed justly respected. 

It h with no little pleasure that I heard my right hoi- 
nonrable friend (Mr. Canning) accede to several of the prb^ 
positions made by my honourable friend near me (Mr. Bax*- 
ton). I refer particularly to the abolition of the systeti 
of female punishment; the reservation of certaia days to 
the Negroes for labouring on their own account ; the dis* 
continuance of the practice of working on Sundays ; the 
abolition of the Sunday markets ; the abolitton of tfce^ 
driving- system, or of urging the Field Slaves to theif 
labour by the whip ; and, above all, the introduction an4 
nniversal esta1)Iishment of a system of religions instruc- 
tion, and of the moral reformation of the Slaves, of whiob 
marriage was of course to be one fd the principal pai^ 
tf cnlars. But I wish my right honourable friend to eoifr* 
aider, what I think he does not seem safSciently to bear 
in mind, in relation to what has been often alleged of the 
mischiefs Kkely to arise from the discussions of this ques« 
tSon, that whatever may be the dangers to be apprehended 
from such discussions, (here are yet no dangers so^ 
great, or so formidable, as those which mast arise from a 
continuance of the present West-Indian system. Antf 
fberefore I must assure my right honourable friend, that 
in directing a superintendfng and vigilant eye te (he state 
of things in the West Indies, and by endeavearing' to 
apply remedies to the existing grievances, wi4b a fair 
fegard to the interests and well-being ef all the parliea 
ooneemed, he is doing no more than dischai^ging dtftkw 
powerfully incumbent on him as a Meaarber of the BriddL 
Legislature, and still more as a Minister of the CSmiwbv 
and a watchful guardian of the general interests of tbia 
Coantry. And now, Sir, let me say a word or two oil mtf 
honourable friend's having laid the grounds of hie renda* 
tien in the priaeiples of the Christian religion. — What 
ceeld be more reaaonaUe, what more appropriate, in Mm* 
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Saoata of a. natioD vbiob calU. iUelf Chrutiaa and ac'- 
knowledges the Divine aQtbority of the holy Scriptnreg ? 

Again; let. me remind my right honoarable friend, 
and the Hoase, that it was necessary for my honourable 
friend boldly 1^ assert and maintain the rights and pri- 
fileges of the Black popalation in the West Indies. At 
the same time, I am tboroaghly convinced, that there is 
no man more ready than my honourable friend (Mr. Box- 
ton) fairly to consider the situation in which many of the, 
West-Indian proprietors would be placed in the event of 
the execution of his plans, the effect of which undoubt- 
edly would be gi^dually to extinguish Slavery in the West 
Indies. I entirely agree with my right honourable friend, 
in- thinking, that nothing would be more unfair than to 
consider those whose interests are involved in this ques- 
tion, in any invidious point of view : but surely, on the 
other hand, if we are really desirous of potting an end to 
slayery, it is absolutely necessary boldly to state that it is 
a great and intolerable grievance. 

With respect to the dangers which may arise from a 
disoQSsion of these points, I can only state, tha,t my right^ 
honoarable friend must enter into an investigation of the 
requisite measures for putting an end to the evils acknow- 
ledged to exist, with a recollection of the infinite danger 
which must attend a continuance of the present system 
of .slavery. Many reasons present themselves to my mind 
why it is far safer to get rid of these evils altogether, than 
to modify them* But I must remind the House, that, 
as to the discussion being so dangerous as has been 
freqnently alleged by those who oppose any alteration in the 
present , system, .the notion has been in fact contradicted, 
andexploded by the^est-Indians themselves, who fromtioie 
tiQ time have been in the habit of inserting in their colonial 
newspapers .articles which might be supposed to be of the; 
most. dangei:Qns .tendency, calculated to inflame the minda 
of the Black population,, and even to tempt them toinsur- 
iwlion. .iKow, Sir, this fact, ai^d. it. is impossible to dis- 
pjita it, ^jagreal encourpigement to us in the present dis-. 
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eaftsion ; for the Ho'usO mast be now aware, tbdt'Wtfrfteviet 
apprebensioDs conoerning the effects; on the minds of- the 
*Negro Slaves, of disonssions in this Hoase, might be 
deemed reasonable by individnals resident in this country, 
yet that these alarms have not been felt in the slightest 
degree by those resident on the spot, where danger only 
coald arise/ land where the probabilitiesof it might be mdst 
justly estimated. There are doubtless, however/ dangers 
great and serious, and even formidable, to be cfnconntered ; 
but they are such as arise out of the state and cirbumstancf^s 
of our West-Indian colonies, in relation both to their 
insular and their continrental neighbours ; and on the whole, 
they are such as on the whole would be lessened rather 
than augmented by the reforms in the contemplation of my 
honourable friend, 

I cannot forbear alluding to another point, which 1 
confess « has made a strong impression upon my mind. 
^We* have had laid before us '' Returns - of * the Slave 
Population of the West-India Islands.'' I do not know 
whether my right honourable friend is aware of this hn- 
portant circumstance, that there is every reason to beliiive 
that, in all the West-India islands, the population has b6en 
for some years past, and is at this very time, decreasing. 
I beg the very particular attention of my right honourable 
friend to this fact ; and let the House also attend to it, 
because it will be a sort of specimen 6( the difficoHies 
we may in future have to encounter. It is an established 
and well-known fact, that in our West-India islands, the 
Slaves, though in a climate similar to their own,' instead 
of keeping up their numbers; have for a 'long series of 
years been gradually decreasing ; and though the decretee 
has been gradually lessening, yet these Returns clearly 
shew that it still continues. This decrease is the more 
extraordinary; becadse the Negro race is found to hiBV6 
greatly increased* its numbers in every' other country, 
even in the, ' to them, uncongenial* olimate of-NMk 
America. The causes to which ' the AboKtiohfsts chiefly 
referred this deviation from -the ordinary coorae of nattsre, 
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this Mcloiioii fipom the benefit of the iaodMiieiital lav qf 
natore establbbed by tbe Almigbty on the fint formatioii 
of man, ''Inorease and multiply/' were oTer-working^ 
onder-feedingi and licentioosi^ess* 

The West-Indians themseUeSy tboou^ acknowledging 
tbat the general licentioasness operated powerfully in pro- 
dnoing this effect, ascribed the decrease of the Black 
population chiefly to the numerical disproportion of the 
aexesy the number of the women, they alleged, being greatly 
inferior to that of the men. We acknowledged, indeed, 
that, of the original importations, the greater proportion of 
almost every one consisted of men. But we maintained^ 
that in almost all our islands, more especially in the two 
greatest, Jamaica, and still moreBarbadoes, as the numbero 
bom of the two sexes would only shew the ordinary small 
deviation from a complete equality, tbe inequality arising 
from the importations must long ago have ceased to exist. 
The West- Indians, however, went on contending for a large 
inferiority of number in the women, assigning in a great 
dc^gree to this the strange phenomenon tbat the Slaves 
diminished, al^d thereby negativing tbe operation of those 
circumstances in their treatment to which we ascribed 
the diminution. At length, however, the establishment 
of a Registry gave us a nearer approximation than ever 
before to the real numbers of the Slaves ; and then what, 
iSir, was proved to be the real fact ? Tbat in every one of 
the West-India islands, so far was it from being true 
that it was this alleged disproportion which prevented the 
inorease of the Negroes, there has been in truth no suoh 
diaproportion existing ; and tbat in fact in all our islands^ 
iBXoept the lately settled island Trinidad, tbe women 
are in greater numbers than the men. As the whole 
population is made up of that of the different estates and 
families of domestic slaves, and as every owner had an 
accurate account of the number of his own, it is very sur-» 
prisingy indeed. .qpit§ unaccountable, bow the hypothesis^ 
iraiTenaUy prevalent and enforced on us, could be believed ; 
ancl yet such was tbe account invariably given to us. Let this * 
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jftep be a firoof.tbat'we oDgbt nottoiniit implkitly to 
the accuracy of the statements received from the Wes^ 
Iildies. Bat the important inference to be drawn from 
Ibe decrease of the Slaves, even under the circnmstiipa^ 
of an equality of the sexes, is, that we must find the means 
of encouraging the natural increase of the Negroes, or that 
the Planters will lie under the strongest temptations to resort 
4H^e more to the old source of, the Slav^ Trade, carrying 
it on illicitly. Something mast be done, to efiEect an 
i^ntire reformation in the system^ not merely, with a ^iew 
to justice, and humanity, but also to sound policy: fof 
ji|owever this country may be determined not to pennit tfao 
recommencement of such a traffic, the temptation to reney 
il^ which the deficiency of Slaves would hold out, wottI4 
|>e too much fi»r human nature, at least for human nature 
in, the West Indies. The Begister Bills that have beea 
enacted by the different Colonial Assemblies, are altogether 
inadeqimte to their effect* I freely confess that I cannot 
depend upon them for producing the deared effect of pre^ 
venting the illicit importation of Negroes ; and let any one 
who may have any doubt on this head, remember what 
wa4 formerly stated by the Colonial Assemblies themselvei^ 
that if the Abolition Law should be passed, it would be 
practically impossible to enforce it* 

There are only two other matters on which I am aoxlous 
to say a few words. First, I entirely concur with my right 
honourable friend io thinking, that it is highly to be wahed 
that the conversion of the Slaves into a free peasantry should 
rather be the gradual effect of the operation of moral causesi, 
than that it should be suddenly effected by an Act of Parliar 
.ment. But he will allow me also to tell him, i^id .to te)i 
the House, that when we connder the claims of thes^ 

• 

unhappy people, and the time that has been already lost 
in accomplishing this great and high duty, we onght not 
to prolong their slavery an hour longer than b absolutely 
necessary, with a view to their own benefit, as well as to 
the interests of other parties. I believe most sincerely 
that any reform which should convert the Slaves into a firef 
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fiMuntfy' woqM be no Imb advantageont to dra ptuiMa 
'AeaiselTefl than to Aose who are at present in bondage to 
them. Still it is desening of serious consideration, whedier 
it would be either wise, or just, or pmdent, to leave to time 
the emancipation of the Slaves, allowing it to become 
Heneral merely by the operation of principles such as hav^ 
been allttded to ; or whedier it would not be fit to adopt 
aomething Uke the plan' recommended about thirty yeari 
iq^ by the lato Lord Melville, and which, if carried 
into eflbct, would have left at this- time scarcely a singto 
Slave in the whole of our West-Indian possessions, X 
iMonot reflect that this plan was not carried into effee^ 
without deep concern. But there is another point of 
%Ktreme importance on which practically aU parties ought 
%o i^pree. It is, whether the improving of the condition of 
%he Negroes ought to be the work of the British Parliament 
or whether it ought to be left to the Colonial Legislatores I 
\Por mjrself, I fiankly confess, Aat if the Colonial JJegis^ 
latures would make the relEbrm, I should greatly prefer it# 
'BA how is it possible for me to expect that they will d# 
il 1 Have we not large exp^ence on this head ; and does 
4iot all our experience shew, that they will not do thekr 
^ty? Do we not remember that, from the first moment 
when any proceedings were commenced for the amer 
iteration of the condition of the Slaves, the Cohmial 
^Legislatores invariably opposed every endeavour of the 
%ind? There were no consequences so fatal, no injnriea 
'SO great, that were not in the first instance predicted 9M 
•certain to be the effect of any interference, even to 
iessen the horrors of the Middle Passage ; by which^ it may 
'be now necessary to state, was meant the conveyance 
of the wretched victims from Africa to the West Indies 
Let me also call to the recollection of the House, that such 
was the case, not only when propositions of the IdM 
oame from persons who might be looked upon as obnoxiooa 
to the West Indians, or likely to be suspected by tfaeoi; 
but when they were brought forward by individads most 
^respectable from their rank and fortune, and characteis 
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fihroiir; as deoid'edly partial to their caiuse* In X731T\ 
itii konourable gentleman now . sittiog . apposite tq^ i^e 
(Mr.^C; Ellis), who had shewed a disinterested!, i^pirit 
of benevolence towa^ the Negroes on his own properties 
ivished to prevail on the Colonist to ad^p^^otie ^neol 
Isifeiteiil. The personal effiirts he-had used, and the sacriy 
fieeahehad made^ werei«testiinon}F:of his nnquesUonaUt 
ifiaeetily^ Jie was* desitons of introducing a reform, thatf 
if -eanried into ea:eciition» he hoped might have had the 

lilippieStMnQts. Bathe wished his reform to be patronised 
Md'oanoed iota efifieet by the -Legislatares of « the./W:9at 
Iiidlesi ' Tb& GOttsequeBee was, that all his exertions wen^ 
tneflfectnal ( aad ^miI th^gb fab a^lication was enferoed 
by the most^ powerfinlof all pleas, via. that^ if they did 
qM refbnn thasy#[tem jthmoselvesy 4he British ParUam^ 
Inkild ittfalliUy pass^ the moeb dreaded Abolition, Law, y/edt 
wtn widi this caifercement, the Colonial Aasemblies wguld 
do BOthin|(» Again; it is not tobelbj^pottenr^that Jliv 
Biyan Edwards, -dve historian ofKdie /West. Indies, and- 
We ^ their chief champions, Umself . suggested tb# 
reform of one of the greatest practical grievances of thi^ 
Weat'IMi^ viiB. tb^t of the Slavea being liable tp^< be 
seised, and separately and even nngly sold for the. pajpm^nl^ 
of theii^mast^-s debts; andahto the abolition, of tfae^n^r 
day ttiarket;: He itatedt^^that h waa fNdyi),n(Qoas«ai|;«f<|i; 
the fprmer o< these objects.. to repeal a :paiticiil|i|rl9W 9if 
George II4 We yielded most gladly to^what be wcammjendr, 
ed« The law that stood ijn ti|e way of this improvimeiit waf 
l^peaIed aocordiigly*: , Bitt to this day, not o^of IheihirtocM^ 
Coloiiial Assefflblieabaa verified Mr« Bdw»rds*s predic^oii^ 
that; ISO iKMNi a» thay ahoold rbe-aUe, th^ wonld. r^di^ 
Ibist crying grievance. : ^ Nothing wliatever has been don% 
and the evil still remains in* all its force. Will my right 
benoaraMe- friend then say, that he thinks sach reforms, isa 
are oeoedsmry will be fiuriy and practically attempted by^ 
the Assemblies of the islands I Can he think it posr^ 
«Me that they will ! I know my ri^t bononiaUe friend*^ 
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faienfs and principles §o well, Hmt I am irilHog to belifcra 
lie will not saflfer himself to be imposed upon in tbis le* 
apecf . Bat let him beware ; for if he does rely on then^ 
he wiR assuredly be disappointed. And, let it never 
be forgotten, as Sir Samuel Romilly used to exehnmy 
these poor Negroes^ destitute, miserable, unfHended, 
degraded as they are, are nevertheless his Majesty's liege 
imbjeets, and are entitled to as much — aye, let me remind 
my right honourable ftiend, by the principles of our iioly 
ireligion, to more — of the protection of the British Constin 
tntion, because they are deserted, destitute, and degradp* 
ed» On this very account, they have a peculiar claim- to 
our sympathy and protection. The great and the power- 
iU, the noble and the affluent, ought to feel it their special 
duty to extend their aid to the weak, the helpless, and the 
oppressed. The object, I trust, will be aocomplished in 
one way or another: Slavery is a great moral evil, and n 
great i^ysieal sufiering ; and I trust that, ere long, means 
win be fouiid to put an end to it. - It is impossible, in the 
present state of the world, and with all the knowledge that 
has broken in upon us, to suppose that Slavery cmi exist 
hnich longer. 

' I do not w&ih to enter intd any invidiofls topics ; though 
f confess my right honourable fViend almost tempted me 
to' 'do so, when he took upon himself to compare the stato 
of th^e Staves'of antiquity with the condition of the Siave» 
jhi the West Ihdi^. Let me remind him at least of one 
difference between tbe two: that among the ancients it 
iras not in general difficult f^ the Slave, by his industry 
6t by his good conduct, to obtain his emancipation ifi' a 
few years ; but we all know the extreme difficulty of doiugf 
so in the West Indies : we -all know how in fact, of late^ 
obstacles have been thrown -in the Way of individual 
manumissions. But upon this point I do not wish at this 
time to go into any unnecessary discussion. I will onlyy 
therefore, in conclusion, reibind the House and my right 
honourable friend, that the grand point to be kept in mind 
hip that the great changes that are contemplaited, and the 
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MMfB rdsaltiiig 'ftotoi them* miiit iA)t oBfy'h^'teoalm^ 
aended strongly to the Cdlonial Assemblies; but the Ckn 
venunent at home most see them carried into effect. It 
is a part of the datjr of Govemmeat to see thai wbat Im 
held oat in the tesolaiians is in tfath performed. 1 dp* 
rntd wish to state what is invidious ; bot it is aeoessaiy that 
aemething should be mentioned on this head, becaase I 
amst say, without resenroi that bitherto neither Glovem^ 
Mtent aer Parliament itself has done its duty. 
^ On the "whole, I congratulate my honourable friend 
(Mr. F. Baxten) on the degree of suocess which has thaa 
Ihr attended his motion. He has ma<)e his appeal to the 
Hoase and to the Country ; aad that appeal has not only 
Ibeea heard with attention, but has created the mast 
genenBd and lively interest. Let us hope and trust thaft^ 
ay right honourable friend will pursue his course, the 
eourse he has declared that he will pursue ; and tbat thtf 
benefits he. wishes to be communicated to these unhappy 
beings may» in fact and practically, be secured to themJ 
After all that my right honourable friend has conceded, 
I know not what my bonourable friend propose to der 
as to the motion he has made ; but it may be observed^ 
that we now sta«d in a perfectly new situation, entirely 
different from that in which we stood at the time of cmt 
entering the House» and when the action was broughlr 
forward. Let it be remembered, that we have now as. 
Ikcknowledgment on the part of Grovemment that Umi 
grievances of which we eomplaia do exist, and that a 
remedy ought to be applied. We have also the assaranoa 
that a remedy jahall be ^>plied. This state of things must 
give the utmost satisfaction to my honourable friend, and 
to all those who feel iiitartsted in the saccess of his ob» 
jeot; and under these eircomstances, I will ne longev 
detain the House, than by expressing my confidence tha^ 
tre shall this night lay the foundation of what will uUi-* 
aately prove a great and glorious saperstmcture* 

• Mr. ELi#i8b<«-Tbere issopiething so fascinating in the pe^ 
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ealter •IiBifac(iBr4>f tke:eloqiieiiod of tbdihonOilrobfegMClM 
aiao wlio bsB just sat down* the topics also on wbicb* h* baa* 
dwelt 10 bis speech are calcolated to appeal so forcibly tov 
all tbe best feelings of his bearers, that it reqaires no or^* 
dioarj efbrt to rise in opposition to him on soch a soltl^^ 
Bat thoogb I am saflSciently oonscioos of this disad vantagOi^ 
and of tbe still greater disadvantage of m; own insnffi'>« 
eienoy, I feel myself called upon by a yet stronger sensar 
of duty towards tbe class of persons to which I belongyt 
whose interests are deeply implicated in this question^ 
to stand np in support of their rights and in vindicatioii^ 
of their obaracters. For. notwithstanding tine declaratiooir 
with which the honourable gentleman who made this moK; 
turn commenced bis speech, J miist take the liberty of^ 
saying, that he did not very cautiously abstain from im*; 
patations of no light or nnibvidioos character ; and li 
trust, therefore, that the motive which impels me thus tO) 
olaim the indulgence of tbe House will induce them, not' 
to withhold it. . 

, In standing op, as I do, on behalf of the planters of 
iht West Indies^ and as one of that body, I beg not to^ 
he considered as the champion of Slavery. As a West^ 
planter, I do not hold myself in any degree respon-. 
for the establishment of that system Tbe planters pi^ 
tbe present generation, most of them at least, fovnd them'>\ 
selves,, by iaberitance^ or . by other accidental caosei^, ia^ 
possession of property tbe fruit of tbe industry of their- 
ancestors or other predecessors, and of capital vested jn^ 
the West Indies by them, under the sanction of tbe GrOri 
Yemment and of the Parliament of this country, tbrougl^ 
their encouragement, and in reliance on their good faith^ 
Thus jcircomstanoed, — ^tbeir own property, and that of tbeip. 
nearest connexions, intimately bound up with, and; de-r 
pendent upon, tbe existence . of the scheme of societyi 
established in ' the Colodies, — what were 'the duties wbiofa^ 
these circumstances imposed upon them! I conceive^ 
them to have been — to administer ,that system with libe- 
n|lity~to exercise the .power. placed. in their bands .with 
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tAihjr aniA liniiiataity ;-^iii a trord, to tfo aH tliat depended 
oil ^eni, eonisUtetitly with their own safety and the se^ 
Ddrily of their property, to mitigate and progressiTely 
to improve the condition of the Negroes. If they 1iav6 
failed' in these duties, they hare incurred a fearfal respond 
sibility; and to a higher Tribantil than this Hoose; Bdi 
Tor the establishment of Slavery, for the inherent vice bf 
the system, for that Original sin, they ate not tesponsibte i 
the respdnsibility attaches upon the Government wbi 
framed the system, and upon the' Parliaments which faavil 
repeatedly sanctioned it, and who f rained and have npi 
held it, for viewi bf Britisti policy. For be it remenii 
bered always, in treating this qnestion, that onr coldniiA 
'system was not established for the sake of the ' Colo^ 
jaies, but for the encouragement of British eommered 
and manufactures; for the purpose, to use the "worda 
Of the Navigation Act, *' of rendering his Majestyib 
Plantations beyond seas beneficial and advantageous t6 
this kingdom, in the employment of English ships and 
'English seamen." It is the same with respect to the Slave 
Trade. The Slave Trade, m its origin, had no referent^ 
to our Colonies : there are on record Slave-trade voyaget, 
anterior to the period of onr possession of the West-India 
'Colonies: it has been carried on for its own sake, and in of* 
der to supply foreign conntries witbSlaves ; and the Britisli 
Parliament has invariably treated it as a part of that system 
of navigation and commerce upon which oar naval power 
'mainly rested, and with which the interests of the Colonies 
Nvere connected only as secondary and subservient, and as 
being instrumental to the support of those great paramouM 
Vritish objects. Parliament, for nearly a century and a half^ 
iencouraged, watched over, and regelated that trade, not as 
was the casefrom the period when the honourable Member 
for Bmmber undertook the subject for purposes of merojr 
towards the unhappy victims of it, but for the purpose tit 
securing to British subjects the exclusive profits of tkh 
traffic, and in order to render it, under our navigation 
Jgwsv one of the-means of oar maritime strength. Partial 
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mnd enacted, tbat do Slave ships sboold be admitted into 
o^r Cfdooies bat from British ports ; that they shoold be 
British bailt, and navigated by three fourths British sea- 
IMB. Let sot Parliament then suppose, that it can throv 
oflT from itself, and fix apon the planters in the Colonies 
Ibe responsibility for this long coarse of crime. The 
|ilanters^ even if they can be considered as participators io 
Ibe crime of the Slave Trade, must be acknowledged to 
^ve been sednced into it by the mother conntry. For the 
establishment of Slavery, therefore, they are in no degree 
rrsponsible : it was exclusively the work of the Govern- 
Hient and Parliament of Great Britain ; and whatever mav 
Jbe the sacrifice involved in a dae atonement for it, they are 
IbeoBd to take it npon themselves. They have no right to 
pnflict it npon the Colonies. 

It is admitted, on the part of those who bring forward 
Aiii proposition, or at least it has been declared, that it is 
not their intention to injure or destroy the property of the 
planters. All they ask is, the fair protection promised 
.under the faith of Parliament : Parliament is bound to fulfil 
fU daty equally to both parties — to the Slaves and to the 
Planters. We are bound not to allow a natural propensity 
to indulge an amiable feeling of bamanity, to lead us away 
irom the discharge, however irksome or inconvenienti of 
the obligations of justice : still less should we be warranted 
jm permittiaglan intemperate zeal, in the performance of the 
one duty, to lead us into a course which would produce 
tbe violation of both of them. The force of this obliga- 
tion has been fully admitted by the honourable gentleman 
4m the other side, and especially by the honourable Member 
for Bramber, in the speech in which he called the attention 
of the House to tbe subject early in the present session^ 
lie then admitted, that we had not a right ** to pay a debt 
of African humanity with West-Indian property." (See 
Appendix CO All I ask of him, and of tbe House, is tbe 
.equal performance of these duties: I would even be con- 
ilent to rest the decision of this question, and my whole 
argument on behalf of Uio We^t- India planters, on tbe 
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fftir falfilment of one of them; namely, the daty ^faich this 
country owes to the Negroes. I entreat thd House to 
recollect that liberty, though the greatest of all politi- 
cal blessings^ is a blessing capable of beibg abused, 
if conferred on persons not fitted to receive it; and 
abused to the injury of those very persons upon whom it' 
is bestowed. If the result of emancipation were to be, 
as at this moment it would probably be in Jamaica, or in 
any other of the islands, where there are the means of 
subsistence in the mountains abundantly sufficient for all 
the wants of savage life, and when there would exist no 
stimulus to labour but such as arises from the artificial 
wants of civilized, society ; if the result, were to be, that' 
the Negroes on their emancipation were to betake them* 
selves to the mountains-r-to revert to their former habits 
of savage life — ^if, forgetting the doctrines and truths of 
Christianity as yet but recently and imperfectly inculcated, 
thdy were to relapse into their former superstition — 
if, abandoning the habits of peaceful industry, they were 
to have recourse to plunder and violence for subsistence ; 
if such' were to be the result of emancipation, let me 
ask whether we should have performed our duty towards 
the Negroes.. 

I conceive our duty tb be very different — to be more 
difficult and more complicated. T conceive it to be — so' 
to prepare them, by religious instruction, by the gradual 
acquisition of civil rights, and by the habits of civilized 
life, that the influence of those habits may be substituted 
for the authority of > the master whenever that authority 
shall be withdrawn ; that they may become honest, peace- 
able^ moral, and industrious members of a free society, 
and that the transition may take place without a convul- 
sion, [n a word, I conceive the only means of making 
atonement for the original crime of the Slave Trade, and 
the establishment of Slavery, to be, through the benefits 
which we. may thus confer on the progeny of those upon 
whom w»ltii^tod the original injury. 

It is, because, in my opinion, the resolutions proposed 

H 
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bjr Ihe bonoonibla Member would not have die magic 
power of efleetiBg ibis object — becaose^ I think, the con* 
aaqvence of adopting them most inevitably be to prodace 
lesolts in direct opposition to the purpose which I have 
no doubt the honoarable gentleman and his friends have 
in view — because I am satisfied that the resolations, if 
passed, wonld operate like a proclamation of enfranchise- 
ment — because the declaration that their liberty had been 
withheld from them, contrary to the principles of Chris- 
tianity and the British Constitution, could not fail to be 
oonsidered by the Slaves as an admission \>f their right to 
assert their liberty by whatever means of violence might 
be in their power, that I must protest against this work 
being undertaken by this House. If this House were to 
rasort to compulsory enactments, producing resistance on 
the part of the Colonies, whether their resistance should 
arise from unreasonable apprehensions, of our enactments 
sbonld originate in ignorance of the feelings and habits 
•f the inhabitants of the West ladies ; whichever party 
might be in the wrong, it matters not: if you were to hold 
vp to the Negroes the spectacle of the British Parliament 
legislating in their favour, and the Colonial Assemblies 
resisting the benevolent intentions of Parliament; would 
not the Negroes consider the British Parliament as their 
benefactors, and the Colonial Assemblies as their op- 
pressors ? And could the existence of such a feeling be by 
poMibility consistent with contentment, or long even with 
flibmission i 

I conceive that it is not fair or just to say, with the 
honourable Member who spoke last, that the House ia 
driveui^to this extremity because the Colonial Legislatnrea 
proceed so slowly in the work of amelioration. I beg the 
bonodSible gentleman and the House to reflect what baa 
been the rate of. progress by which the peasantry of £a* 
rope have arrived at their present conditioB from their 
former state of villeinage ; how large a portion of Europe 
is, even at this moment, inhabited by a population whiohy 
if somewhat raised in the scale of sooiety above the Ne- 
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gfoe^ot Ibe West Indies, are scateeiy in a less dagirae 
depressed beiow the slater of freedom wkieh is enjoyed t^ 
the sot^eets of the Ccown of Great Britain. It is there^ 
fore only feir to consider how far a slow prioress may be 
essential to a peaceable transition from slavery to free* 
dom, at all. times and in all conntrieB; ami we must not 
forget hew much the difficalties are complicated and in* 
creased, and the dangers aogmented, I shoaU say, almeet 
incalcnlably, in the case of oar Colonies, by the dif* 
ference of coloor— by the feelings and pri^adices asae^ 
dated with Ibat distinction — by the overpowering nnmbecs 
and physical fonoe of the Slave population as eompaired 
with the White inhabitants of the celoaiefr^and by the 
great political power which mosl of neceaeity be cose 
▼eyed by an e^al participation in all the eivil rights whiob 
are enjoyed by British sabjects under our free constitatbo. 

After taking intoaooonnt all these considcfations, and 
giving dne weight to the complieations intiKNlaced into 
the question, by ibe fears of the one party, and the 
claims of the other, we shall find that this is a probWoi* 
perhaps, of more, difficult solution than any that was ever 
•abmitted to the legislature of any country. It is only 
bj looking foiHy at this diffienlty, that we can judge the 
right wbiek wehaiie to charge the colonial legislatures witb 
being calpably slow in the progress which they have lattde. 
(See Appendix Di) 

Perhaps I might bet justified in resting their defenoei 
solely upon these general grounds ; but as reference bae^ 
been mftde hf the honourable Member who spoke last to 
mn Address adopted by the House, on a motion which I 
bad the honour to make m 1797, and as be has taken 
oeoaaion to reproach the Assemblies of the islao^ wjiii 
baviog pidd Kttte attention to the appeal then wdefa 
tben^ I fd$i myself lather personally called upon to 
advert soinewhat more particularly to tUs part of the sob* 
ject. I will fnmkly admit that the. sanguine expectations 
in which I at that time indulged (I was then a very . 
yenng man) have not been altogether realized : I admit 
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thai I tbink more might and ought to have been done : 
I believe that more may, and I tmst will be done by the 
Colonial Legislatures, when applied to, as there is reason 
to believe they will now be applied to, by the Government 
at home. 

But while I make these admissions, I trust I may be 
allowed to state, on the other hand, that it is not quite 
fair to say nothing has been done by the Colonial Legis- 
latures ; and that much of the reproach which has been 
cast upon them has been unmerited. In confirmation of 
this assertion, I beg leave to notice some of the enact* 
meats which have been passed in the Assembly of Jamaica, 
with a view to the improvement of the condition of the 
Negroes. I am sorry to trouble the House by going into 
these details ; but after the appeal which has been made 
to me, and after the reproaches to which I have referred, 
deeply implicating the characters of most respectable per- 
sons, I feel that I am in a manner compelled to enter into 
them. In the same year in which the Address which I 
have mentioned was voted by this House, in 1797, an 
Act was passed by the Assembly of Jamaica, with a view of 
promoting the religious instruction of the Negroes, and of 
affording further encouragement to respectable cle^ymeo 
to establish themselves in Jamaica. In thisAct.it was 
made part of the duty of the curates and rectors of every 
parish to attend for a certain time on every Sunday in 
their churches, for the purpose of affording religious in- 
struction to the Negroes or Persons of Colour who might 
be disposed to receive it. A fund was at the same time 
established for the maintenance of the widows of the 
deceased clergy. In the years 1801, 1807, 1809, and 
1816, the consolidated Slave Laws were passed, forming 
a consecutive series of revisions of the Slave Laws from 
1787 ; each revised law containing new regulations in- 
favour of the Negroes. In the last law, passed in 1816, 
some clauses were inserted specially for the purpose of 
.meeting some of the objections urged in this country 
against the colonial codes : one of them furnishing new 
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facilities to mantuhisnon by wiU^ aad providiog proteotiott 
for aoy Negroes detained in any jail or workhoase,' alleg- 
ing themselves to be free ; and making it imperative upon 
the senior magistrate to summon a special session for the 
investigation of such allegation. 

This last revision of the Slava Laws was preceded by a 
Committee of the House of Assembly, who made a long 
and elaborate Report, in which they recommended, First, 
the (MTohibition of the sale of Slaves under writs of vendi- 
tioni exponas; next, the prohibiting the purchase of 
Slaves by middle-men, — a very impropel* practice, and one 
which certainly required a remedy ; and, thirdly, the 
enlarging of the powers of vestries as a council of pro- 
tection, and the placing under their eare the cases of all 
Negroes who might have cause of complaint against their 
masters. The two last of these recommendations w€ire 
adopted by the Assembly. The first of them was taken! 
into consideration by the House, with eveir disposition to 
amend the law ; but it was found to involve diflSculties that 
had not been foreseen by the Committee--rdifficnlties of 
alegal character, which the Assembly were not able to sur- 
mount. The Committee had also taken into their considiera^ 
tion the question of attaching the Negroes to the soil; 
The diflSculties attending the enactment of a law of this 
nature are stated fully in their Report. The objections 
were such as either had reference to the inconveniences 
which might result from it in point of law, or to the hardship 
which the Negroes themselves might occasionally sufier, 
from being attached to a barren and unjntiductive spot.. 
With respect to the enactment of this law, and the repeal 
of that of venditioni exponas^ I have only to say, that if 
the honourable gentleman can obtain a solution , of the 
legal difficulties from his Majesty's Attorney-General, or 
from the noble lord who presides in the court of Chancery;, 
and, if the inconveniences afiecting the Negroes them- 
selves cannot be obviated ; I think I may venture to saj, 
uo objections will be made of any other character-— certainly 
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■aae ob the part of tbe West-Iodui Planters, ootioeeted 
with their owa hmnediate interests. (See Appen£x E*) 

Bat this is not all that has. been done bj the AasemUy* 
In 1617, a Law was also passed to make it impemtite on 
every overseer or manager of an estate to give informa- 
tion to the coroner of the death of ai^ Slave who may 
die otherwise than according to the common coarse 
of nature. In 1616, also, an Act was passed for the 
appointment of a cvrate in each parish with a salary of 
800/. for the purpose of promoting the religions instmctioii 
of the Slaves. It was notified to the Assembly that this 
provision of 800/. cnrrency (fomethng more than 200/. 
sterling) was inadequate. The Assembly did not say, aa 
they might have done, that the snm so provided was more 
than double the amount of the g^erality of curacies in 
this country, and even equal to the amount of many 
Kvings ; but with great liberality they inmediately in- 
creased the salary to 500/. currency. 

If gentlemen riiould say, as has been not unfirequentfy 
the practice, tiiat these enactments, ere a dead letter, I 
must beg leave most positively to deny the truth of snd» 
an allegation ; andlappealtothegeneratimprovementwhioh. 
has, as I understand, taken place in the condition of the 

■ 

Black population, in proof of the correctness of my assertion. 
In 1805, when I was myself in JTamaica, the treatment of 
the Slaves, I can venture to assert from my own observa- 
tions, was such as reflected credit on the liberality and 
humanity of their masters ; and I have been informed, 
hnd from authority which I cannot doubt, that since that 
period a further and very connderable improvement hw 
takenplace bdth in the habits send behaviourof the Negroes, 
and in their treatment by the White inhabitants. Since 
that period also, nearly tbe whole Negro population of 
Jamaica have been baptised ; and I am further informed, 
that in many districts marriages have becofne very frequent 
among them. I do not state these improvements, as 
claiming any great credit on behalf of the Legislature of 
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Jamtiioa ; but I think I atn jufitified in sayings diait Ibey 
bear me out in the assertion/ that a general and progres- 
sive improvement has been, and is still, going cm in that 
couotry. (See Appendix F^ 

With respect to many of the regulations alladed to by 
Ihe bononrahle gentleman who opened this debate, I b^ 
lieve that no objection will be offered on the port of the 
planters in the West Indies. For instance, as to the re- 
gulation for securing to the Negro by law, tbatpropeity 
which he now possesses tbrough custom only, I think I 
can venture, to say, ^there will not be made the slightest 
obfectiim. With legard also to a point which has been 
made the sutgect of gceat;rq>roadi«^I mean what is oom* 
mouly. tensed the driving 4ystem-<*I must beg leave to say, 
I do not bdieve, lM»wever: confid^itly it may have been 
asserted, that the srhip is used as a stiamlant to labour. 
I believe k.will be Aund that the whip is generally pboed 
in the hands of the driv^rf--who is allrays a confidential 
Negro-^^nore as a badge of authority, than as an instm 
ment of . coercioil* , {.admit, that it may be — as the 
appeHatioa denotes^the jremnant of . a, barbarous, custom* 
]faititis,>in. fact, considered at present only as a symbol of 
<^ce4 {86b Appendix 6.) It is not, however, of import- 
ance now to discuss diis point ; for I am pemuaded the 
plantCTs win make no obgeotion n^hatever to 
by law d. its. use for either, purpose. 

With respect to anodier pneMticOr the indecent 
ment of females with the whip, tiieoe can be no doubt as 
to the ptopriety of .passing a law for its prohibition. With 
regard to the abolidon of Sunday markets, and the affi>rd-' 
ing equivalent time to the Negroes to work on their own 
necount, I have no hentation in saying, that the planters 
would readily agree to such a proposition, provided that 
ike means of emplcfying the time so given up to the Ne- 
groes, in religbus instruction, can, as I trust it will, %e 
afforded. (See Appendix H.)— With respect to some otiief 
points adverted to by the honourable Member, I four se- 
rious dbjections, and greater [nractical difficulties than he U 
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liiin^t' AWttre of. say be fonnd to exist. I have/ how- 
0VW, Ko ihMibl. but that the West-India planters will con- 
SMKl t» f^v«^ fair and reasonable proposal for theimproTe- 
hmniI of the condition of the SUbires. Bat gentlemen 
MMWt not be surprised if modifications of detail, which 
aMY not have occurred to them, should be found essential 
to the safe or beneficial adoption of such improvements in 
the colonies. It is with great reluctance Uiat I trouble 
the House by going into these details ; but there is another 
point on which so much stress has been laid, that I cannot 
pass it over. Much obloquy has been cast upon the colonies 
on account of the general inattention paid to religious 
duties in those countries, and the licentious, habits both of 
the Black and White inhabitants. I am far from meaning 
to be the apologist of such a state of manners ; but I must 
beg it to be recollected, that, among other paramount rights 
which the mother country has retained, she has included 
that of the superintendance and patronage of th^ Charch 
Establishment in the colonies. She has undertaken to pro- 
vide them with religious instruction ; she has placed the 
clergy under the jurisdiction, of an English bishop ; and 
she has given to the Governor of each colony, who is ap- 
pointed by the Crown, the nomination of all the livings. 
The sole and single duty left to the cobnies id the charge 
of providing salaries for the clergy. If that duty has been 
discharged by them with a degree of liberality which sets 
all reproach at defiance ;— if that very liberality has ope- 
rated as a temptation to the abuse of the patronage so 
reserved by this country ; — if clergymen have been select- 
ed with l^ss regard to their fitness for the due performance 
of.iheir religious duties than, to their need of the large 
profits of the livings ; and if the clergy, so appointed, did 
not pay that attention to the moral and religious instruc- 
tion of the Negroes which they ought to have done, and 
which all admit to be so desirable ; if they have not ob- 
tained that influence over,, and that respect from, the White 
inhabitants of the colonies, which belongs io. their sacred 
character, I ask where does the responsibility attach for 
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Ihe bad state of morals of a society so neglected, as to 
that point upon which the morality of all society must de- 
pend? (See Appendix I.) I do not mean to insinuate, 
that such complaints can be truly urged against the clergy 
in the colonies at the present moment : I believe, on the 
contrary, that the church patronage, in the island of Ja- 
maica at least, is judiciously bestowed by the noble Duke 
at the head of the government there ; and 1 beg leave to 
offer to the right reverend prelate, under whom the clergy 
are at present placed, the humble tribute of my gratitude 
for the zeal and interest which he has shewn in furthering 
the religious instruction of the Slaves. But the present 
state of morals and manners in the West Indies, is the 
fruit of seed sown long ago, and not easily nor speedily 
to be eradicated. Be the responsibility, however, as to 
the cause, where it may, the duty of remedying the evil^ 
I agree, is not the less urgent. But that remedy is not 
to be found in the emancipation of the Negroes. No 
mode of arguing can be more fallacious, nor, I must take 
the liberty of saying, more unfair, than to cite the bad state 
of morals in the West Indies, as a reason for the enfran- 
chisement of the Slaves. It may be an argument €ul invi- 
diam, a powerful means of exciting feelings prejudicial to 
the inhabitants of the colonies, but it can be no reason for 
emancipation. Emancipation is not the only, nor the 
best remedy— -as that argument would imply — the best, and^ 
I will venture to say, the only remedy for the present state 
of morals in the colonies, is the influence of religion. 
Emancipation, I contend, has not, per se, any tendency 
to remedy the evil. The utmost state of moral licentious- 
ness, we all know, is compatible with the utmost degree of 
political freedom. And freedom, if given to the Negroes 
before they are fitted to receive it, would only confirm and 
aggravate the evil. (See Appendix K.) We must there- 
fore look to another course. The only course, as I con- 
ceive, consistent alike with the duties 9^ real humanity 
towards the Negroes, and of justice towards the proprie- 
tor! in the colonies, is that recommended in the Resolu- 
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lions of my right honourable friend. In porsning that 
coarse, the Government are entitied to the fair and honest 
oo-operation of the West Indians in this country, and in 
the colonies ; and I trust that the confidence which will be 
inspired by the able and statesmanlike manner in which my 
right honourable friend has treated this question, will en- 
sure the application to the Colonists not being made in yain# 
Time was, when I should have hazarded the anticipation 
that such a course would have ako met with the approba- 
tion of honourable gentlemen most particularly interested 
in favour of the Africans. That course is indeed pointed 
out and described with equal distinctness and eloquence, 
by a writer supposed to be the organ of their sentiments ; 
and an authority to which I am particularly glad to be able 
to appeal, as not being liable to the suspicion of any undue 
partiality to the West-Indians. In describing the views 
of the Abolitionists, in respect to the future emancipation 
of thd Negroes, he says, — ** They did not aim at an eman- 
cipation to be effected by insurrection in the West In- 
dies, or to be ordained precipitately by positive law : but 
they never denied, and scrupled not to avow, that they 
did look forward to a future extinction of Slavery in the 
colonies; to be accomplished by the same happy means 
which formerly put an end to it in England; namely, by 
a benign, though insensible, revolution in opinions and 
^manners, by the encouragement of particular manumis- 
sions, and the progressive melioration of the condition of 
the Slaves, till it should slide insensibly into general fr^ 
dom. They looked, in short, to an emancipation, of 
which not the Slaves, but the masters, should be the will- 
ing instruments or authors." p. 8. 

The writer then goes on to describe the particular mode 
in which the extinction of Slavery was accomplished in 
England. 

** In England, if it be asked what cause most power- 
filDj cQutributp^ to the dissolution of the degrading boil- 
dage of our ancestors, tiie answer must clearly be. The 
extr^ne favour shewn to individual eirfranchisements by 
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the judges and the laws. . That banefal growth of foreign 
conquest, or early barbarism, viUeinage, had nearly over* 
qpread the whole field now covered with the most glorious 
harvest of liberty and social happiness that ever earth pro«- 
duced, and where not one specimen of the noxious weed 
remains ; yet it was net ploughed up by revolution, or 
mown down by the scythe of a Legislative AboUiion, but 
was plucked up, stalk by stali, by the progressive hand 

of private and voluntary enfiranchisement. Slavery ceased 
in England only because the last Slave at length obtained 
his manumission, or died without a child/ p. 40. 

I would recommend this text to my right honourable 
friend and his colleagues for their guidance, in the pros^ 
cution of the great work which they have now undertaken. 
He will find it in the eighth and the fortieth pages of ;ttiQ 
Report of the African Institption, published in the yew 
1815. I will only add, that to the extinctio|i of Slavery, ^q 
to be accomplished — ^namely, ** by tlie same happy means 94 
in England," with the same regard to private property, and 
a similar maintenance of the publio tranquillity, — I not on^ 
have no objection to offer, but, with such limited meaM 
as I possess, I should feel bound to lend my humble supr 
port. (See Appendix L.) 

Mr. William SMiTH.*-*Notwithstanding th^premay 
have been something objectionable in the tone and manni^ 
of the honourable gentleman who has just sat down (ffft 
Ellis), I have on this account nothing to retort, but I sufa 
ready to give him all imaginable credit for the sentiments he 
has himself declared, and on which, I hope, he has consultcid 
the opinions of a large number of persons, who in a r^si^tr 
ance to a proposition of this nature would be extreni^y 
ready to join him. In many of the facts he has stated, 
and in much of the reasoning he has advanced, I cmi 
much disposed, to agree* and in nothing more than what 
was insisted upon so strongly by my honourable friend* 
who began this debate, that this, the first, and every other 
Btep towards ema^oipation must be gradual. But stUI 
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there is this great distinction between us, more materiixl' 
than I wish it were, that while I adroit, on the one hand» 
that the emancipation of the Negroes must be gradual, I 
think at the sume time it is absolutely necessary that it 
should be rendered certain. It is upon the uncertainty 
of what has been proposed to us this night by the right 
honourable gentleman on the other side, that I feel my- 
self most dissatisfied. The honourable gentleman who 
spoke last has referred to a measure taken by himself, or 
at his suggestion, many years ago, which unquestionably 
did him great honour at the time : he has acknowledged^' 
that, because the execution of his proposition was left to 
the Legislatures of the West Indies, it did not effect aH 
the good he had intended towards the Negroes. Now, 
on this particular point, I must beg leave to call the atten- 
tion of the House, and oftherighthonourablegentleman, to a 
circumstance which he may have forgotten. On the 19th 
June, 1816, an honoarable relative of the honourable gentle- 
man on the other side, proposed a Resolution, from the 
conclusion of which 1 will read the following words : ** And 
that his Royal Highness will be pleased to recommend, iir' 
the strongest manner, to the local authorities in the re- 
spective. Colonies, to carry into effect every measure which 
may tend to promote the moral and religious improvement 
as well as the comfort and happiness of the Negroes.** 
Here then we get into this dilemma ; either the Colonial 
Assemblies have carried those ameliorating measures into 
effect, or they have not : if they have not, it may arise 
from one of two causes; — either that the parties were 
inattentive to the recommendation so strongly urged by 
this Government ; or that they saw the moral and religious 
improvement, and the comfort and happiness of the Ne- 
groes, with eyes very different from those with which 
Parliament contemplated them. I should wish to know; 
then, what greater security we have at this moment for 
effective exertions on the part of the West-Indian Le- 
gislatures, if we adopt the Resolution of the right honour- 
able gentleman which has just been proposed. We may 
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ogaia declare, ** That it is expedient to adopt effectual and 
decisive measures for meliorating the condition of the 
Slave population of his Majesty's colonies:" but are we 
sure that it wUl be of any use to declare it? After the 
adoption of the former Resolution which I have justnoticedy 
we received information from the best authority that the 
laws passed in the West Indies were, even avowedly 
among themselves^ only to gain time^ and to quiet the 
Parliament and People of England. 
. [The honourable Member read a quotation from the 
<locument he referred to, and then proceeded.] 
What I have to ask is this : Have the important objects, 
so recommended, been accomplished within the last seven 
years, or have they not ? Nay, I will ask a quei^tion much 
more home : Has any one of the propositions mentioned 
to-night as almosta«t/i^ qua non, with a view to the improve- 
ment of the condition of the Negro, been put even in a train 
of accomplishment in the West Indies ? The fact is, that 
when the returns from the Colonies were laid upon the 
table the other day, (which, allow me to say, ought to have 
been there long since, having been ordered two years ago), I 
turned over the book, expecting, of course, to find the pro- 
per return from Jamaica; and it was not till after I had gone 
through it twice, that I could persuade myself, which I did 
very reluctandy, that it was really wanting. Not one word 
from that most important of all the islands. (See Appendix 
M.) And yet without that return we must take what 
has been done, merely upon the representations of tiie 
honourable gentleman : I mean what has been done, 
among other things, for the moral and religious improve* 
ment of the Negroes. I hold in my hand a Jamaica Gaizette, 
dated no longer ago than in November last, in which 
it appears that a Committee of the House of Assembly 
reported, that, excepting in two or three large parishes, it 
had not been found that the measures taken for the reli- 
gious improvement of the Blacks had been attended with 
success. As far as my own private information goes, I 
may say, that thote measures have been attended with very 
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lifde advantage indeed. I am afraid it will be found that 
the expectations of the British Parh'ament, so far from 
being realized, have been grievously disappointed, and that, 
as to moral cultivation, the cause has gone as much back- 
ward in some cases as forward in others : so far too from 
any facilities having been given to manumission, it is now 
more difficult than it was at any former period. 

It concerned me much to hear the honourably gQiltle- 
man who spoke last, so openly object to any interference 
on this subject by the British Parliament. . He was oppo- 
sed to all interference and almost protested against it. 

Mr. EUis [interposedj-^My observations were directed 
against the policy and consequences of interference. 

Mr. WtUiam Smith. — ^I understood him to protest, or 
to say what nearlv amounted to a protest, against any 
interference on the part of the Legislature here on behalf 
of the Slaves. If I was mistaken, I am glad of it ; and { 
would rather take his interpretation of his own words, thao 
attempt to put my own sense upon them. But. if we ar^ 
to be threatened with consequences, and to be talked to 
of the impolicy of interference on the part of the British 
Parliament, if the proceedings of the Colonists should be 
too dilatory and inefficient to meet the just expectations 
of this country ; and if we are to forbear because we are 
so threatened, I fear that the conclusion of our undertaking 
for the benefit of the Negroes is by no means so near as 
we could desire. During the first period of our labours, 
we know, from the honourable gentleman himself, that they 
did not satisfy his own expectations; and, during the latter 
period, we are equally sure that they did not satisfy ours^ 
What better ground of confidence do we now possess? 
I must indeed think that, after all we have seen uponjhis 
subject, after all the experience we have had, during a long 
series of years, we are entitled to demand some greater 
security than the right honourable gentleman, in his Resolu- 
tions, has given us. . 

It is not my intention at this period, and, after v(hat has 
been already said, to go into details ; but I feel disposed 
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to contend against some of the most material points ad- 
verted to by the honourable gentleman. As to the first 
settlement of the colonies, it is a long way indeed for the 
honoarable gentleman to look back ; and I confess I see 
no necessity for it, since it makes nothing for his argument. 
I shall not follow him thither ; but when he tells us, that the 
emancipation of the villeins, and the destruction of feudal 
tenures, was the work of many ages, I must ask Aether 
gentlemen really do think that notD, in the nineteentk 
century, we are to make no quicker progress in the anni- 
hilation of Slavery ? and when we know too, that it is 
held in detestation by the whole British people ? Have 
we no additional lights to guide us in L823, beyond diose 
which were possessed in 140U ? We know, in point of 
fact, that at that time the trade in Slaves between Bristol 
and Ireland had scarcely ceased. In the 13th ceutary, it 
is an unquestionable fact, that Englishmen were kidnapped 
on the shores of the Bristol Channel, then taken to Ire- 
land, and there actually sold as Slaves, until the practice 
was put an end to by the Iruh themselves— on accoant of 
its acknowledged inhumanity. 

But I beg leave upon this, and every occasion when the 
opportunity offers, to enter my strongest and most indig- 
nant protest against the doctrine of treating man as the 
property of man ; and never will I admit that claims of a 
nature so immoral and extravagant, are to be treated with 
as much delicacy as private rights of a legitimate descrip- 
tion. Unless we utteriy reprobate this idea in the firs« 
instance, we do almost nothings and it is chiefly to endea- 
vour to destroy this notion, which in some quarters seeflu 
even yet to prevail, that I have ri^en : very much indeed 
for this especial reason, do some of tiie'prop^^^ ^ 
my honourable friend deserve to be preferred to *"^ ^ 
tile right honourable gentieman. As long a* ^^ ^ 
<"«ndvei, or anv person or persons connected ^^^ 

to hoU fte nne mieonditioiial property ^ ^\ 
■M ■• ■ «^ oOer sperin of productuw-"*" 
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impioas opinion, destracliye of all Uie distiactions which 
the Almighty has established between man and brute, is 
removed so completely that not a trace of it shall remain^ 
the march of amelioration in the condition of the Negroes 
will be slow indeed. 

Having said thus much, I will content myself with re- 
peating, that I entreat the right honourable gentleman to 
give us a little more information as to the time when this 
amelioration, according to his Resolutions, may be expect- 
ed to take place ; and as to the security on which he rests 
that, without the interference of Parliament, it will ever, 
at any definite period, however distant, receive its. accom- 
plishment. 

The Right Honourable Sir Gborge Rose said, that 
although the turn the debate had taken induced bim to 
address himself to the House far more briefly than he had 
originally intended, there still were considerations which 
he deemed it indispeusible to lay before it. These arose 
from the altered state of Christianity amongst the Slava 
population of the British West-India settlements, which, 
whilst it is by no means such as it undoubtedly ought to be» 
is yet not so hopeless as it has been represented, and by 
no mean authorities. Even the University of Cambridge, 
in its petition, has declared, in speaking of the Negroes, 
that " religions instruction is nearly altogether precluded," 
— a statement in no wise warranted . by the case. He 
begged the House, however, to believe, that very far 
from considering the progress made, as that which ought 
to satisfy those interested in that highly important matter, 
he looked upon it but as the earnest of what remained 
to be done by the West-Indian proprietors, and as the 
proof of what may be effected. Being by inheritance one . 
of these proprietors, he had, from the moment of becom- 
ing such, felt the immensity of the responsibility which 
devolved upon him as charged with the spiritual welfare of 
the Negroes on the property in question ; the small extjsnt 
of it being of course no measure of that responsibility ; 
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and he was led to state circanistances wbich had occurred 
to bimself, as testifying powerfully to the beneficent effects 
of religious instniclion, both to the Slaves ihemaelves, 
and to their owners. Inheriting a small landed property 
in one of the lesser islaods, he at once ascertained that, 
both from local circumstances, and from the duties of the 
parochiul clergy to their While and Coloured flocks, and 
from their being too highly edocated for the missionary 
task among human beings so utterly ignorant, narrow- 
minded, and thoDghtleas, as the unconverted Negroes are, 
he coald not obtain spiritual aid for them from the clergy 
of the Chnrch of England. He then solicited it of the 
Moravian Brethren ; doing so with the concnrronce of 
respectable persons in the island, whose co-operation he 
was most anxious to obtain for the success of his views, ati 
be knew how favoarably they were impressed with regard 
tu that very respectable and meritorious sect. Circum- 
stances foreign to himself, but in which the pious and 
excellent persons to whom he addressed himself were 
blameless, rendered this application unsuccessful : there 
then remained no other source of religious instruction but 
that of the Wesleyan Mission. This was the one he was 
the least inclined to address himself to, on account of the 
strong feeliugs against fbem <^hich he knew to exist in 
the bosoms of those whose co-operation was most im- 
portant to the attainment of bis views ; hat as no other 
resource remained, and the choice was between heathenism 
in its worst shape, and Christianity as preached by a Pro- 
testant sect, be could not hesitate a moment what to do. 
He was bound fo say, that the Wesleyan Committee had 
met bis wish for missionary aid ^th distinguished readi- 
ness, piety, and liberality. From his iolercoorse with 
its members, and his increasing knowledge of the opera- 
tions of its servants, and of the subject in general, he 
had no less reason to be surprised, when, on the respon- 
sibility fur the conduct of two olber estates in Jamaica de- 
volving in a great degree upon him, at a subsequent period, 
he fodud a state of things which wai sufliciently 
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strnctive. On one of these estates, the best and the 
largest, the Negroes, though baptized, were in every other 
respect completely heathen ; grossly depraved and immo- 
ral ; and its affidrs very disadvantageonsly circomstanced. 
The condition of the other estate was decidedly better* 
It is in the immediate neighbourhood of one of tba stations 
of the Wesleyan missionaries, whose labours had led the 
far greater part of the Black population to real and prao* 
tical Christianity. He had ascertained that, in tbe year 
1821, of 120 males, ten were found to be of conduct 
more or less reprehensible, and had been punished; of 
130 females, one alone had received reprehension and 
punbbroent : and the attorney of the estate, a man of very 
respectable character, speaking of the great improve* 
ment in the morals and conduct of tbe Negroes witbin m 
few years, says, that ** this improvement is so decisive, 
and the progressive discontinuation of punisbment so 
marked, that he has a confident hope that punishment will 
die away, and be extinguished at no distant period ; and 
that tbe beneficial effects are to be attributed, almost ex-\ 
dusively to the labours of tbe Wesleyan missionaries,"-— 
men whose zeal for the cause of their Master, and active 
exertions for the weal of their fellow-creatures, he ponr-f 
trays in strong colours. 

. Sir G. Rose observed, that enough had now been said 
to shew the practicability of efiecting the conversion of 
the Negroes, by following up the beginning thus made; 
that, besides these considerations of the highest nature*; 
there can be no doubt of the power of Christianity alone 
to efiect tbe objects of the House in favour of the Negroes*, 
when it shall be general in tbe West Indies; that slaveryi 
cannot stand against real and universal Christianity ; that 
obstacles to the emancipation of tbe Slaves, now multiplied 
and most serious, must vanish before it; that he.could* 
were it not to trespass too muph on the time of the Houses 
give proofs that the improved religion of tbe Slaves had: 
already reflected a light upwards, and acted on classes. of 
society above them, producing new feelings, and a newt 
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impulse ; and that in an island where the greatest pro^ 
gress had been made in evangelizing^ the Negroes^ in- 
stitutions were actoally in progress, of which the West 
Indies would not have been regak*ded as susceptible a 
few yewTd back. But he was bound to shew that he was 
holding out no ilhtbivei hope ; a regular improvement in 
the feelings of the We^t-India proprietors and of their at- 
torneys, was in rapid progress/ as demonstrable by various 
&cts. 

The Wesleyans are excluded from no one island ; and 
as^ with respect to them alone, of all Christian teachers, 
have exceptions been taken, where ihey are admitted, all 
others assuredly are* Upon seven inlands every estate 
k open to their missionaries ; and this will be the case with 
ui -eighth, when they can occupy the ground. They have 
iUMJ^s to a third of the estates in Jamaica, and to a half of 
those in Dominica ; and they have missions in Barbadoes. 
The fdlowing miay^be a tolerably accurate statement of 
the ptogress of oonversion amongst' the- Slaves of the 
British West-Indies. There are in those settlements not 
qaite 800,000 Slaves i of them, about 63,600 areadulla* 
mder the care of the Wesleyans ; and of these, a very large 
proportion^ are not merely baptized Christians, but such 
in their lives f asthose whose conduct is repugnant to their 
Gbrifttian jprofassion are excluded from their communion. If 
te this nufnlier is added that of ohildren under instruction, 
and children of ^Christi^n parents baptized, and who re- 
ceive iostruetion as soon as they are capable of profiting 
by it, the total number of Christians aggregated to the 
Wesleyans may be taken at about 80|0e0. And if those in 
real communion with the Moravians^ who form a consider- 
able mass ; with the Baptists in Jamaica ; with the Scotch 
Chnroh, and the agents of the 'London Missionary Society 
at Demarara and Berbice; and with the Church of 
England; are computed at 20,000, the total will be 
100,000, or an eighth part of the whole. It is particularly 
to be observed, that besides whatever aid may be derived 
from otiwr missionary sqarces, the Wesl^fans albne, had 



they loffioieat peotmiary resoarces, eoold doobl«- ike 
ttumber of their preachers of the Gospel instantly, inde- 
pendently of wbatevor inoreased supply they may be able 
to famish to meet a growing demand. £a^h of their 
missiottaries costs them annually from ISO/, to 2fi0/.9 ac^ 
cording to the state of his family. The average may thea 
be taken at 900/.» and one missionary is considered as com- 
petent to the instraction of 1000 Negroes. It is true 
that they wuely allow no one to pay their servants bat 
themselves : bat they accept of aU contribations to their 
fends; and sach proprietors as wiU contribute^ either 
jointly with others, or separately, according to the cir- 
enmstances of their estates, the means of miuntaining. m 
missionary, on the footing of expense and extent of labour 
specified, are sure of obtaining for thmr estates ;the 
spiritual labours necessary for the cooversion of their 
Neg^es. 

The duty to obtain such instruction is solemn, urgent^ 
and imperative : the fadiUty of obtaining it is such as ban 
sow been shewn; and it is one that should be made positivei 
and obligatory by law:: and he felt an extreme anxiety) 
that legal provision should be made to compel exertiona 
ciihe landholders to procure teachers of the Gkispel for 
the Negroes through the whole of the British West-India 
settlements ; that returns of the progress of reUgiouS: in- 
atruction should be required.; and that every proprietor 
should at cOTtain, and not distant periods, be obliged, to 
shew; either such progress actually made amongst /hia 
SHaves, or that the absence of it arose from no fault of Ikis ; 
that he has made every praotioable endeavour to promote 
it (See Appendix N.) 

Mr. Brioht. — ^But for the turn the debate has taken, 
it was my Intention to have gone at full. length into i the 
subject; but after whgt has already passed, I shall not ocou|IJr 
the House for manv minutes. It cannot , ba denied that 
the question is of the highest importance to the intereatf 
of a largd class of his M^esty's aulvects; I mean the^Wesf « 
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India planters ; who^I think,, have to complain oC a good 
d^. of annnerited i>bloqay thrown upon tbemontof 
doors.. I believcL.that the oondact of the planters has 
been mnoh jaisrepreiiented ; that justice has not been done 
tbem^ generally in this oonntry; and;! believe that they 
faave been oocopied as actirely as was possible, under the 
eirenmstanoesyin amdiorating the condition of their Staves* 
Xlielieve that by nomerena authorities tbis< could be shewn 
to be tbe fact; bnt J. will not enter into that subject at the 
present mamenti»: The West*lodians have a just right 
to complain that their remonstrances and representataens 
iiave not been duly attended to at home, and that many 
misstatemeatr have gone abroad as to the actual eondition 
of things m the.oolonies^ Some individoais, who have 
bsien ittstramenlal in pntttag forth these misstatements, 
ought to imve been better informed* I will read a passage 
from a publication upon this subject, which, as I contend, 
is. wholly mifounded ; ;because I will afterwards submit to 
the House a direct contradiction itf it.* 
' . {The honoaraUe gentleman here read a potation from 
9 tract in h» band, stating that thefines upon mannmissiMi 
had been nearly doubled.] ^ 

• Now tbis asseviion I will undertake to refute. 'Within 
two or three days,f vetams have been laid upon die table 
from nearly all the: idandain the West Indies ; aad friom 
these returns I wiU take the liberty of submitting certmn 
results. It Appears that» in the years 18QB ud 1600, the 
tax on mannmissiDn in die. island oC Dominica iMi lOOf. ; 
and it ia now only IGL lOs. on Slaves bom in theiriand : 
on foraign Slawes^iit is 382» In Jaipatcm, in the year 1797, 
the tax on manumission was 100/. eorrenoy ; and so it 
continued till the year 1818 : but now there is no tax on 
manumission ; and out of 400 Slaves freed between the year 
1808 and 1818, only five paid any thing fop their libera- 
tion.- In St. Vincent's, op to September 1890, the finder 
lax i&BB 100/. ; but since that^date there has been no into 
or tax at dll. Eight per -cent^ were paid by fpeeme» under 
a fehner kw^ ^laBarbadoes, ^m 1808 to 161^ the 
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fioe on the manamissioii of a female was SOOL', and of a 
■Mle 200/. ; and so it continaed antil Angnst 1816, when 
the fine was repealed: since that time, 250 Slaves have 
been freed. In Antigoa there has been no tax or fine on 
manamission» nor have there been any fees paid. In To- 
bago there is at this time no payment at all on the manii* 
mission of a Skive. In St. Christopher's there was na 
tax or fine on manumission from 1808 to 1821. In Tor« 
tola in 1812 there was a fine of 6/. 12s. ; and nnder that law 
only fourteen paid the fine ; and it expired in 1813. la 
Trinidad there is no tax or fine on manumission. In De- 
marara a large sum is sometimes imposed ; but it is thrown 
into the Poor Fund, upon which the Slaves have a'ckim. 

After these statements from official documents, let me 
ask the House if I have not made out, that in respect of 
manumission, in nearly all the colonies, the tax or fine 
has been remitted from time to time, and in some of them 
that it does not exist at all. What then becomes of the 
assertion, that the fines upon manumission have been nearly 
doubled t Yet that assertion was made by the honourable 
Member for Bramber, who, on this most important point, 
seems not to have looked at the returns upon the table. 
Have I not overturned the proposition ? Have I not 
she^wn that it is without a shadow of foundation ; and that 
the fines upon manumission have been reduced or abo- 
lished in Dominica, Jamaica, St Vincent's, Barbadoes, 
Antigua, Tobago, St Christopher's, Tortola, Trinidad, 
and D^marara ? I quoted the words of the honourable 
gentleman's, pamphlet, and they will bear but one mean- 
ing ; and I put it to any man whether that meaning is not, 
that at this time there are heavy fines upon manumission, 
and that the fines have been greatly increased. (See Ap- 
pendix O.) 

There are many other instances in which the West-In- 
dians have been harshly and unfairly treated by their op- 
ponents. There is a most notorious book which has been 
distributed in this country, which is generally believed to 
be an honest and true representation of fiacts ; but it is far 
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from it# I mean the book entitled^ ** Negro > Slavery." 
1 impute a bad intention very relnctantly^ to any man ; but 
I do impote a bad intention to the man who put this book 
together. In that book a letter of the Rev. Mr. Cooper 
has been maoh talked of: an extract is given from it« 
or professed to be given from it; bnt I will compare 
Mr* Cooper's letter itself with what is said of it in the 
pamphlet. 

[The hononrable gentleman here read the quotation to 
which he referred.] 

Does not this, let me ask, convey a very strong impn*^ 
tation upon the Jamaica planters? But if I can shew, as 
I will do, that such an imputation was not in the mind of 
the writer of the letter, ought it to go forth to the country 
with that interpretation ? . The real passage, as it stands 
in Mr. Cooper's letter, is this. 

[Mr. Bright read the passage.] 

1 put it to the House whether what is printed in this 
book called '* Negro Slavery," as a fair quotation, is so,' 
or such as ought to be promulgated as the real sentiments 
of this respectable gentleman. (See Appendix P.) 

The author of the same work goes on, in another place, 
to quote Dr.* Williamson, a medical man, who for a long 
time resided in the island of Jamaica. Of course he might 
be conversant with scenes of the utmost distress, if .they! 
occurred there: his object was to apply remedies to the evils 
he witnessed, and his statement is highly creditable to the 
humanity of the planters of Jamaica. I will read one or> 
two quotations from what he says, to prove what I -have, 
advanced. I admit that passages may be found to shew* 
considerable mischief and considerable evil may exist 
under the present system*; yet the whole result of his opi- 
nion is highly favourable to the colonists, and to their 
management of the- Negroes. 

[The honourable gentleman read several passages from> 
the statements of Dr. Williamson.] 

I could cite innumerable instances of the same kind ; so^ 
that it is not fair that he should be put forward as a witness: 
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upon tbe other side, and agaiiiBt the planten of the West 
Indies. (See Appendix Q.) 

Mr. D. Sykbs.— 'I am most happy to hear the state^ 
mentsof the honourable Member opposite (Sir 6. Rose), with 
respect to the amelioration of the condition of the Slaves in 
the West Indies; but I confess I should have received stili 
greater satisfaction if the right honourable gentleman had 
been more explicit as to the mode, time, and manner in 
which the future emancipation of the Slaves is to be at- 
tained. In this respect the House is as yet left in almost 
total darkness. It was my. intention to have taken a fuller 
share in to-nighfs debate, and to have entered largely 
into a subject, in my view, more interesting than any that 
has engaged the attention of Parliament : but after the 
conciliatory, and in many respects satisfactory, speech of 
tbe right honourable gentleman, I shall occupy the atten- 
tion of the House for a very few minutes. Tbe difference 
between the Resolutions moved by my honourable friend, 
and those of the right honourable gentleman^ is not so 
wide as to call on the friends of the former for an extended 
discussion. 

The main object of 'my rising is to say a few words tor 
answer to an honourable and learned friend of mine, sitting" 
behind me (Mr. Bright). He has thrown out some observa- 
tions with respect to those engaged in discussions upon 
Negro Slavery out of doors. He has addressed a speeck 
against the pamphlets of others who are not now present^ 
and who consequently cannot be heard in support of .their 
own statements. With regard to the author of the pam«' 
phlet entitled ^* Negro Slavery," my honourable and 
learned friend has asserted that he has misquoted Mr. 
Cooper. Now I confess I do not see in what manner ihe 
author of the pamphlet has misquoted him ; and, as I un- 
derstand the passage; he has in substance stated the same 
tiling. The point in dispute relates to the use of thef 
whip ; and 1 really think the same sense is conveyed in 
both passQgesw 



IlkB hononx^hle Mewbev, ^Het hayii^g dwelt ui aonif 
length upoQ this pamphlet, adyetrted to the verk of Pa 
Williamson ; but my honoaraUe aod learned friend does 
not seem to hay/e been more triumphant m this quotalioipL 
akam in tte other* Dr. WiHiamsoa m a sftmnqh ffiend 
to the system of Negro Slavery' i wd ttie liopparabl^ 
Member reads a passa^ to the Mw^f j^ewing that th^ 
result of the Doctor's observations was highly fayparablf 
to the phmtdrs of the West Indies. It is <imH in jtbe least 
surprising that sadh passage are to be foa^ io thh booki 
whjMi was quoted expreariy as being the work of an ad* 
verse witness. Bat does my booomrable firieiid mean t^ 
say, that the eart-whip is not the main orgao /of commuair 
cation between 4e Negro and his owner? jDoealie pea^ 
to deny that it is used to this very day $ jtfiat it is suqp€^de4 
over the unhappy Slaves during the time of their labour ; 
and that it is nBtntemipted nmtil ftegr gpo to tin^ jlii^erable 
rest at night? But facts have been stated pr^gr m^ ov^ 
again, on this and on every other part of their case, which 
must faaye ahready'prodMced their ;eflSsct Yip.o^ th^ jBouse-*-* 
more effect than aH the arguments which *ha4 evj^ Jbeep 
urged by thenUest advocate for the idliolition of Negr^ 
Slavery. Were moKe* wanting, I have :qow i» fpy t^^ct^t a 
file of Jamaica Gaaettes which would famish them, wh^# 
is advertised the sale of Negroes, together with ebattelf 
of isaiiaus kinds ; and where we have lots of .cattle, bonse^ 
hold furniture, and Slaves, coupled in the same^adver* 
tisemeat. 

Then with respect to property ; it i$ absurd to toik ^ 
it. The evidence of these unhappy bmngs is never taken « 
and what means have they tiierefiire of defending theiy 
property, when it is the acknowledged iMr of the country 
that the testimony of the Slave cannot be taken in |i 
Mart of justice. Upon no consideration whatever is it 
admitted. And here let me observe the wide differeace 
between the West^Indian Slaves' and those in other parts of 
the world. I confess I. was soasewhat surprised at thf 
comparison 4rawn by the right honourable gentleman be* 
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tween the state of these SlaTes and the state of Rottiatr 
Slavery ; for it seems to have been entirely forgotten iit 
this comparison, that there is this great and obvious dif- 
tinctioRt that the Roman Slave was never exdaded from 
ip^ng testimony in a coart of justice. I thinL I may 
state this in the most unqualified manner. In our colo- 
nies, however, the Slaves are wholly excluded from giving 
kuoh testimony. 

I did not rise to enter into any detail on this question^ 
but rather to express my pleasure that this subject is now 
in the hands of Ministers. I hope that they will keep^a 
"watchful eye over the colonial legislatures. But I must 
say, that if the right honourable gentleman places much 
'confidence in their exertions, I fear he will be most 
grievously disappointed. 

Jtfir* Bright said a few words in explanation,* which 
were inaudible. 

Mr. Marryat. — It is far from my wish. Sir, to detain 
the House; but I am anxious to correct a mistake into, 
"which the honourable Member opposite has fallen. I un- 
derstood the honourable Member for Hull to say, that the 
evidence of Neg^o Slaves is wholly excluded from courts 
of justice in the West Indies. Now I feel it my duty to 
set him and the House right upon this point. In how 
many other islands the testimony of Slaves is admitted I 
know not ; but this I well know, that no longer ago than 
1818, a law passed in the island of Dominica, making ike 
evidence of Slaves admissible ; and I am happy to state 
further, that this law has been taken into consideration iby 
the Committee ef West-India planters and merchants in 
this metropolis ; and they having found that no incon- 
venience has arisen from that experiment in Dominiea, 
I have every reason to believe, that, under their recom- 
mendation, a similar law will be introduced in every other 
of the West-India islands. (See Appendix R.) . 
' The honourable Meisb^r for Norwich a^ked the. Howe 
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if any. tlubg. had been 4on6 in. oonsequeiice of the Ad- 
dressQS pr0saiited to the Tbrpne fievieti years ago, pressing 
atroQgly for an improvement in the condition of the Sktyes 
10* the. West Indies? To this question 1 will answer in 
#ie. ^rmative ; and I will prpduce official documents u| 
proof of this assertion. It is soinewbat ^xtraprdinaiy 
tbc^t-tbe hoQoorable Member for Norwich ha^ never read 
the Bepurta which were made by the difi*erent Governon^ 
gii^ng} an.aocount of the ^te of the Slaves in the islands 
jov^r wbioht they pr^de, in answer to the Addresses in 
Qliefltioii« In order to put the fiouse> and the honour 
9{>l0 gentleman, im possession of facts with which they 
seem at present to be unacquainted, I will beg the in- 
diit^eiice; of the House while I read the Reports on this 
aubject, extracted from *' Farther Papers relating to 
/Slaves in- the Colonies, ordered to be printed by the 
£(oQse of Commons 19th June, 1818/' but not actually 
delivered to the members till the session of 1819, which 
:gave the following statements from the different islands. 

DOIAINICA. 
(Extract of a Letter from Governor Maxwell to Earl PatUtirst.) 

. ''The Slaves in this island in general appear to be 
liberally treated and protected ; and I think the Legisla- 
ture is inclined to adopt any measure for their ameliora- 
tion that may be recommended by his Majesty's Govern- 
ynent, or experience may suggest/' (p* 112.) 

HONDURAS. 
(Extract of a Letter from Lieot.-Colonel Arthur to Lord Bathorst) 

'* With regard to the state of tl^ Black population^ I 
have the most heartfelt gpratification in assuring your lord- 
ship that it is scarcely possible it can be meliorated. 

** So great is the kindness, the liberality, the indulgent 
care of the wood-cutters towards their Negroes, that 
Slavery would scarcely be known to exist in this country 
was it not for a few unprincipled adventurers in the town 
of Belize, who exercise authority over their one or two 
Slaves in a manner very different from the great body of 
4the community. 
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^' The ttq)s which I have taken with one of ikwe cha* 
raetersy as reported in my dispatch to your lotdiihip of 
the 21st alt., will, I have no donbt, be Attended with di« 
b^st eflFect ; and I torn with pleasure from this nnpteasalit 
exception, io the general feattweft of the picture^ whiek 
are so tmly excellent. 

*' Amidst all our difficalties in other respects, it is qoite 
impossible, my lord, that any thing can surpass the trMt^- 
itnent of the Slayes, men, women, and children, in thii 
ednntiy. The system adopted in most other parts of the 
West Indies, of alloting to each Slave a patch of groittid» oa 
which he is to raise food for himself and family, is here 
quite unknown. 

'' All the Slav^ are most abundantly fed by their pfo- 
jsrietors, on the best salted provisions, pork generally, at 
the rate of five pounds per week for each man, with yams^ 
plantains, rice, salt, flour, atid tobacco* Every Slave has a 
'Moscbetta pavilion, blanket, and shirt found him; alse 
tvfo suits of Osnaburgh annually. The men and ladft 
work on account of their owners five days in the week ; 
for the Saturday's labour they are entitled, by usage which 
has become a law, to half a dollar ; and the Sunday is en- 
tirely their own. 

" The women are only employed in domestic purposes^ 
and, if they have young children, no work whatever is re- 
quired from them by their jiasters. In fact, iny lord» 
although I came to the West Indies three years ago a 
peifect Wilberforce as to slavery, I must now confess; that 
I have in no part of ll^e world seen the labouring class of 
people possess any thing like the comforts and advantag;^ 
of the Slave population of Honduras." (pp. 11&, 116.) 

ST. CHRISTOPHER'S, i«EVIS, MONTSERRAT, TORTOLA. 
(Extract of a Letter from Governor Probin) 

*' The Slaves in general appear to be coutetited aiid 
happy." (p. 117.) 

ST. LUCIA. 
(Extract of a Letter from Uajor-General Douglas.) 

'' The effects of the Abolition of thei Sl^ve Trade are 
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ceffaudy fiivoiiraUe to the condition of the Black popula* 
lioD ; imunnicb as it ia now more. tba« ever tjbe interest pf 
tPwj proprietor to presetve the health of his Slaves, and 
iMoctioalarly to cherish the rising generation, which waa 
fbnieriy very nraoh neglected, upon the sordid principle 
thai it Iras cheaper to hay Slaves than to rear tbeai* 
t ** In.generalt the treatment of this dass of &e popnla* 
tkm.is jest imd kind: bat there are many instances of the 
ireveme, aocordbg to the dispositiim of the owner, atld 
some of very great cruelty ; bat these, I am happy to saj^ 
are not nameroas." (p. 124^) 

TdBAoo. 

(£xtncl of S laetter from Mr. President Gampbell.) 

' " I beg leave to inclose your lordship the Report from 
the Committee to the CSondcfl and AssemUy, whidi wa^ 
nnanitoonsly .approved of, upon the present sHnation of 
ttss colony ; and I do most firmly bdieve the whole to be 
trae. The eleventh clanse points ont the sitnation of the 
Negroes.'' (p* 126.) 

** Eleventh clanse* Year Committee refers with con* 
$dence to the personal knowledge of every member of 
the two branches of the legislatore, and of his honour the 
president, to bear testimony to the fact of the improve- 
ments which within these few years have taken place 
in the comforts and manners of the Negroes* In con« 
ftrmatlon thereof, yonr Committee refi»rs to the public 
do<iaments of the celonyi to shew how the annual redne* 
tion in numbers is now so much less than it used to be» 
that we may confidently hope» that» instead of an annual 
ledaetioh, we shaH speedily obtain an abaoal increase^ 
To the diffulion wbA increase of property among the Ne<> 
groes (genelraUy evinced in their houses, their grounds, 
their dress, and their food), the diminished practice of 
ebeah, the infirequency of punishment, and the total relin- 
quisfament of all night- work upon the estates, your Com* 
mittee believe that as much gradual improvement has been 
made, as the nature of our Black population (a great por- 
tion of it yet consisting of imported Africans) admits of. 
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Other matteni of amelioration of the condition of the liTo-^ 
groes are in gradual adrancement upon many of the 
estates, and will become general : bat if any thing conld 
more effectaally prevent their beneficial attainment, it will 
be the attempt at direction in these matters of the Airicav 
Institotiony at once disgusting the master, and alarming 
hiin for the secority of his property ; and, by rendering him 
discontented with his situation, alienating the slate from 
all sentiments of respect and affection to his master.'^ 
(p. ISO*) 

JAMAICA, ..; 

(Extract of a Letter from hU Grace the Doke of Manchetter.) 

" I really believe there is a, strong desire; felt to consult 
the comfort of the Slaves as much as possible ; and if this 
pbject does not advance so rapidly as could be wished, 
it proceeds from no disinclination on the part of the prp-s 
prietorsy but from an apprehension of the consequenceil 
of too sudden a change in the habits and manners of the 
Negroes, and which the events in Barbadoes have a tei^ 
dency to increase." (p. 2700 

(Committee of tlie House of Assembly of Jamaica, presented the lOtit 

of December, 1817. 

** Your Committee have also considered the effeetd 
which have been produced by the measures adopted, during 
the last session, for the improvement of the condition of 
the Slave population : the interval which has since elapsed 
has been too short to admit of any particular effects having 
resulted from their operation. 

** Your Committee, however, are folly persuaded that 
the tendency of those measures, and the spirit in which 
they were adopted, have produced a general effect of great 
importance, both as it respects the condition of the Slaves^ 
and the public tranquillity of the island. 

** The Slaves are satisfied that their, condition is of 
sufficient interest to engage the attention of those under 
whose authority they are placed, and that their comforti 
and personal security are the objects of protection. la 
availing themselves of the facility which has been afforded 
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tliiBm in making tbeir complaint of any real or. suppeseJl 
grievance, they have^ observed the attention with whioh 
it hasbpen decided. The. increase which has taken place^ 
daring the last twelve months, in the number of proceed-* 
ings, both civil and criminal, which have been instituted 
by or on behalf of Slaves, is a &ct which, accompanied 
as it has been by the greatest degree of subordination 
and good order on their part, may be referred to as the 
most decisive proof of their well-founded confidence in th^f 
justice of those to whom they appeal. This feeling, whilst it 
(Operates directly on their present condition, by lessening the 
possibility of their being exposed to injury without receiving 
redress, and by rendering them contented with their situa- 
tion, is calculated to impart to them those principles which 
will enable them to estimate, the benefits, to acquire the 
habits, and to practise the duties which belong to a more 
civilised s||te of society. 

' ^^ Your -Committee attach. great importance to this con* 
sideration, because it encourages the belief, that a fouur 
dation is laid for future measures of progressive improve- 
ment. 

- *' Every view which your Committee can take of the 
present and future condition .of the Slave population, 
confirms them in their opinion, that the improvement .of 
their religious, moral, and civil state, can only be effected 
by gradual and progressive. measures; and that » any. eic- 
periments which have. a tendency .to produce a .sudden 
•change in their present state, by the. introduction ofprin- 
eifdes which* are -unknown to,, and inconsistent with, the 
policy of colonial institntions, and the habits of the Slaves 
themselves,^ would be as fatal to them as .dangerous to the 
-security of the island.", (p* 3710 

TRINIDAD. 
(Extract of a Lotttr from Goyenior Sir Ralph Woodford.) 

^' To proprietors of Slaves, as to mankind, in general, 
-no incentive can be so great as their own interest. It is 
•not in their power now to replace.a. Slave, whose physical 
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powers ore exbaostad by a short servioa : tbmofiMV 1k0 
valoe- of a Slavw o£ good cbaraoter is gfoatly eabaiiooil 
beyood tfaa value of his ordinary appraisemoBt ; and prot 
portionate efforts ace made to keep op his natural healUi 
and vigour. 

** The comforts of the Slaves depend upon tbemselvea 
and their own indastry, and their health . npon their pwd 
improdences, or the qoantom of work Ihey are YeqnireA 
to perform. 

«< They can, if they choose, with very Utile ironUeir 
amass mach beyond the wants of the utmost ambitieo ev 
profligacy ; bot -the idle and drunken (of which there aro 
^any) will always be in poverty and in rags. 

** I have frequently known cases of Negroes pneferriag 
le continue Slaves, rather than with ample means t^^ 
purchase their freedom, or even to accept it. \yith • 
humane owner the Negro is most happy; and^ips a Slav^ 
and when sick, he always shares the fare of the ownmr^a. 
table.*' (pp. 275, 27€.) 

(See Appmdix S.) 

In my opinion, nothing can be more satisfactory thaji 
these Reports, to shew the gradual and continued im- 
provement in the condition of the Slaves. These, let it* 
be remembered, are high authorities ; and I beg to remark^ 
that they are not the statements of West-India pro* 
prietors, but of g^emors, who, as far as their opinions 
go, must speak disinterestedly: and least of all are thej 
men liable to be influenced by colonial prejudices. Bui 
ibere is another .circumstance connected with thstse Be^ 
ports, which ought to give them still greater weight 
the House ; that several of them come from gentlei 
who have been, and still are, extremely aealoas in s«pr 
port of the cause of the Abolition of Negro Slavery, For 
instance; €k>vemor Maxwell, the Governor of Dominica, 
after having resided at Sierra Leone, obtained his. present 
appointment through the interest, I believe, of the honour^ . 
table Member for Bramber. Colonel Arthur, too, wb# 
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ivrites from Hondonw; professes that he went oot there 
m perfect Wilberforce as to Slavery. * Sir Ralph Wood* 
fopdy the Governor of Trinidad, is a correspondent^ and a 
very valuable one, of the African Instiintiun, and very 
honourable mention has been made of his name at one of 
the anniversary meetings of that Society. 
V Do not these ^ official reports refute the calumnies 
tinrown out by some honourable members;, and more par-*' 
ticularly the assertion, which I was sorry to read in » 
pamphlet recently published by the honourable Member 
for Bramber, ** that the system of Slavery in the West 
Indies is a system of the most unprecedented degradation 
and unrelenting cruelty ?" (See AppendixsT.) 

The difference between the amendment and the cniginat 
motion appears to me to be a difference rather in the* 
mode of execution, than in the end we all have in view. 
As to the preference to be given to the amendment, li 
think no doubt can be entertained, upon this one plain, 
principle, the conciliation of the White and Black po« 
pulation in the West Indies. If an abstract resolution, 
declaring ** that the state of Slavery is repugnant to the 
principles of the British constitution and of the Christian 
veligion, and that it ought to be abolished,'' was known 
tp emanate from a British House of Commons, it might 
produce excitement in the minds of the N^roes in our 
colonies. But if merely an intention to ameliorate the 
condition of the Black population is held out, the effect will 
he tery different,. and no irritation whatever will be.excited 
in their minds. In the one case» any amelioration in their 
condition yfill appear to be the work of this House, forced^ 
upon their masters in the West Indies, and will excite .a 
spirit of dissatisfaction ; but if, on the other hand, as ia 
the resolutions of the right honourable Secretary of State, 
measures are proposed to, and adopted by, the Colonial 
liegislatures, it will then appear as if they were the effect 
of the good* will of the masters towards their Slaves; andt 
imtead of diseontent .and dissatisfaction, gratitude and 
contentment will be excited in their minds. 

M 
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For these reasoos, I am boond (p.axpteis my niest 
hearty coocarrence in the jresolatioos propogsed, by way of 
amendmeDt, by (he right honoarable Gentleman on Jk9 
Treasury Bench. 

Mr* Brougham. — Sir, I am quite sensible that at this 
bte hoar of the night it woald be nnbecoming in me — ^it 
would be acting in contradiction to the general sense of 
the House ^were I either to go into mooh detail on this 
important question, or to resist the adoption of the amende 
ment proposed by the right honourable .Gentleman oppo^ 
site. But I confess I cannot leave this question to b« 
finally disposed of^ without trespassing for a few minutes 
upon the patience of the House, that I may guard myself 
against the suspicion of having made myself a party, to 
what I fear may ultimately prove to be, a delusion, — a de-» 
lusion, however, unintentioned, I am persuaded, on the 
part of the right honourable Gentleman ; because, to do 
bim justice, he has been from the beginning a warm 
advocate of every measure tending to the abolition of 
the African Slave Trade. 

It is upon this ground alone — upon my knowledge of 
the line of conduct which has hitherto been pursued by 
the right honourable Gentleman, that I build my confidence 
that it is not Jus intention, however it may be that of 
others, to delude the House by getting rid of the motion of 
my honourable Friend. That motion is set aside as being 
too abstract; and yet jn that of the right honourablo 
Gentleman, which it is proposed to substitute for it, I find 
nothing specific, nothing practical, pointed out. True it 
is, the resolutions moved by way of amendment emaaa<|» 
from Ministers, and are to be communicated to the Crown. 
But this, let it be recollected, is no new course. It has 
before been pursued, over and over again, with little or no 
efiect The honourable Member for Seaford (Mr. EIHs)^ 
in 1797 moved some excellent resolutions (very similai^ U> 
the present), on which he grounded an Address to the Grown 
lor ameliorating the condition of the Slaves in the West 
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Indies. Again, in 1816, the West Indians, in bobjdnctioo 
with the right honottraMeGtentleman's priddefcessoi*, moVeid 
•resolations in the shape of an Address' to the Crown — an 
address in which both Houses of Parliament concnrred — 
calling upon the Prince Regent, in the strongest tertns, to 
Tecommend to the local aothorities in the colonies to carry 
into effect every ineasai'e which might tend to promote the 
moral and religions inliprovement, as well as the comfort 
md happinel^s, of the iftflegroes. A more unexceptionable 
and Gomprehensife declaration conld not "well have been 
made, by the warmest friiend to the mitigation and aboli- 
tion of slavery. Bat twenty-six long years have now 
elapsed since the first Address was presented, and seven 
since the second, and where are the benefits, the visible 
effects, of these Addresses,- to be fonnd f We are, id fact, 
not one stefp more advanced in the great work of improve- 
ment than we were before. Nb'pradtidaladva'nta^shave 
resalted from these addresses : and yet the last Address 
in particolar, that of 1816/ was nnanimoasly voted, and was 
carried, by the joint recommendatibti of both Houses of 
Parliament, to the foot of the Throne. It was also most 
graciously received, and a most gracious answer was 
returned, promising to carry the wishes of Parliament 
into effect. 

I am told, however — nbtwithstanding these facts staring 
as in the face— I am told that my mistrust of the West- 
India legislatures is either totidly displaced, or at kll events 
greatiy exaggerated; and the'- honourable Member for 
Bristol (Mr; Bright), as well as the honourable Member for 
Sandwich (Mr. Marryat), whb went sfill more at large into 
the subject, have endeavoure J to convince us that we are 
mistaken, and that the most satisfactory improvements 
have taken place. I wish I could take the same flattering 
view of Slavery in the West Indies as the honourable 
Gentleman. If I could, it would relieve my* mind from the 
load which now oppresses it, believing, as I do, that the 
condition of the Slaves in the West Indies is revolting to 
the feelings of human nature. My honourable Friend ^ the 
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Member for Briftol, forgetting for a& instant those habitf, 
•o inherent in professional men» of diBtrasting the testi- 
mony of interested parties — ^forgetting that profession^ 
maxiniy ever to be remembered, that ** no man is to be 
trained as a jadge or a witness in his own canse ;*' — ^I say, 
foi^tting all thby he makes his appeal to the unbiassed 
authority of Slave-masters— to the pare, ansaspected, 
disinterested testimony of the owners of the Slaves them- 
selves \ He tells as that the result of his many conversations 
with them, and of bis laborious efforts to obtain information 
from them, is a conviction that the condition of the Slaves is 
so greatly improved, that they are now perfectly contented, 
and happy ! The honourable Member for Sandwich then, 
in his turn, informs us that gentlemen, who have gone out 
with opinions hostile to slavery, have been so converted by 
a view of the comforts and. delights of that state, nay, even 
as it exists in Honduras, perhaps the most detestable spot 
on the face of the globe, a swamp, where theforests are still 
uncleared — a place, in comparison of which, such plaoes as 
Jamaica and Barbadoes might without exaggeration be. 
tdrmed a perfect Paradise; — ^jet these gentlemen, who 
went out thus biased in their opinions, the honourable 
Member tells us, were so converted by what they saw, as 
to come to the conclasion that the Negroes endured no^ 
misery whatever, and that all we had heard of the wretched 
condition of West-India Slaves were mere idle tales ! 

But there is one part of the speech of the honourable 
Member for Bristol, to which I must for a moment address, 
myself, and for which I must claim the indulgence of the. 
House. I am told that I must not trust the book called; 
•* Negro Slavery,'' a work which certainly contains damn-, 
ing proof of the state of Negro Slavery in the West 
Indies. {Hear, from the honourable Member for Bristol.), 
The honourable Member seems by his cheer to adhere to 
his former charge against that woik: ; a charge which, I. 
must confess, I cannot but feel as one of a grave charac*. 
ter made against one. of my oldest and most valued 
friends.— [Mr. Brougham here entered at some length 



into a vindioatioa of the character and accuracy of the 
author, and then proceeded. j — And what is the charge 
made against him ? It is one of a specific, nature, and I 
wHl admit that general character b nothing against a specific 
charge. The charge then is, that the author of thin, pamphlet 
has garbled and misquoted Mr. Cooper. So says my ho- 
nourable Friend. But I will go a step beyond my honour- 
able and learned Friend, for a correct view of this point. 
J wUl go to the author of the statement; to Mr. Cooper 
himself; and the House will* judge whether it is probable 
that Mr. Cooper's statement. has been changed, garbled, 
or misquoted, when I tell them that Mr. Cooper himself 
corrected the sheets for the press, and that every syllable 
of the pamphlet which concerned him passed through his 
hands before publication, . and received his express appro- 
bation. After this staietae^] will it not be wasting the 
time of the ^ouse to say one word more upon, the subject? 

But another evidence in favour of. the .author is the 
still more valuable testimony of his accuser, my honour- 
able and learned Friend himself. . The honourable Member 
has read two passages to the House, and has observed 
open the difierence to be found between: them ; but, after 
paying the most studious attention to the two passages so 
read, I confess I could not discover the slightest difierence 
between the one statement and the other. 

Then, to return to the honourable Member for Sand- 
wich : he has made a most triumphant appeal to the House 
with respect to the condition of the Slaves in Dominica,* 
and he has read the Report of the Governor of that Island, 
wherein the Slaves are represented to be most happy, and 
contested. Are things really so ? Are the Slaves in Do- 
minica too, as happy as the honourable Member would 
represent them to be in Honduras ? The Governor of 
Dominica says, indeed, that the Slaves in general appear* 
to be liberally treated aqd protected ; but I am curious to.- 
know how soon after his arrival in Dominica this letter from 
(governor Maxwell was written ; and whether it was before < 
or after his having been presented by the grand inquest of- 
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tbe island as a nuiaaaoe, for interfering- to prote^dire Slfttes 
firom oroeltyi^ > If written afterwardir it would only A€n 
kow forgiving a- cliaiacter, wimt a good-natnred creaWm, 
the Governor nrast be» It nrast» however, have been writ^ 
ten. before* And why » let me aak, was he presented by 
the grand, jury of the island as a nuisanGe ? Was it 
because he impeached the rights of the owner to the ser-^ 
vices of the slave? Or was it. for %Ue§ailf interfering 
between master and slave ? No» nothing of- this kind. 
It was only for wishing to put in force the laws ef the Island 
in favour of some unhappy Negroes who had been most 
barimrously ill-treated by their masters. For this it was 
that the grand jury found a presentment against the 
Governor for a nuisance. In proportion to the weight of 
such a fact as this, unoontradtetedy to deny which not even 
an attempt has been made,' down goes my confidence in 
the local authorities of the West Indies ; all my hopes 
resting upon tbe exertions of these- authorities vanish into 
air. For what confidence can possibly be placed in the 
efforts or endeavours of those who have presented thehr 
Governor as a nuisance^ because he had made an attempt 
to put the laws in force against masters for their inhuman 
bari)arity towards some poor helpless Negroes? Down 
theuvl say, goes allxny confidence ; down go all my hopesi 
my fond expectations^ of the exertions, not only of thefse 
particular authorities, but of the legislative bodies in ge- 
neral, whose conduct bas> on many occasions, been iiot a 
whit less strange* 

. In Jamaica toO| I am told, all is perfect; and that the 
Negro, who must be allowed to be the best judg^ of hii^ 
own hiqqiiness, is perfectly contented with his lot — so well 
contented that he would not change it. But, unfortunately 
fi^r this assertion, it appears, from consulting a single pi^ 
of the Jamaica Gazettes, that it cannot be supported. K 
is curious enough to observe the broad and most unequi- 
vocal contradiction' given by these Gazettes to this grave 
statement of the Jamaica Assembly-— for it thence appears 
that mapy of the Negroes have shewn a most pointed 
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wo contented, are jet, fonehow or oAer, lo imentiUe to 
4heir own bliis, that they will run away from tiieir kind- 
hearted, humane masters, by whom we have been told, too, 
that the whip is now in nearly total disuse ! 
. I cannot bat express my great astonishment that the 
rij^t honourable Gentleman should have compared the 
Negro Slaves in the West Indies with the Roman do- 
mestic slaves, and with other slaves of antiquity. And 
I am the more surprised, when I reflect on the classical 
taste and profound classical knowledge for which the right 
honourable Gentleman is so remarkable. Iliere are cer- 
tainly some points in which the condition of the West- 
India Slaves resemble those of antiquity ; but, speaking 
generally, the two states do not admit of a comparison. 
Will any man say, that in a country where the land was 
tilled by freemen, as among the ancients, it was possible 
the same habitual cruelty and severity of exaction could 
prevail, as in those colonies, where men are compelled 
by the whip, by mere brute force, to cultivate the soil, 
and where habitual dread of the lash stands engraveit 
pn the very front of the system as the sole motive to ex- 
ertion I Not that I mean to assert that the whip is always 
used, any more than the whip of a waggoner is always in 
use ; but what I assert is, that the Slaves on plantations 
•re worked by placing the men and the women, of various 
degrees of strength and capacity, in a line, in which they 
are compelled to toil by the imminent fear of the lash 
being applied to their backs ; and it is applied, as often as 
their laxity of exertion may seem to render it necessary. 
Such a system, I say, converts a man into a brute animal. 
All the noble feelings and energies of our nature, and 
almost all traces of humanity, are eradicated by thia 
base practice, by which the man is made to work, and 
act, and move at the will of another, and is thus of ne- 
cessity reduced to the level of a brute : it is a practice 
which makes its appeal, not to the qualities which distin* 
gnish him from the beasts of the field> but to those which 
he shares in common with them. 
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' It is said that efforts have been made to aIne^orfite the 
condition of tiie Slave, by giving him religious instractioii ; 
and that since this question was last discussed in thif 
House, those efforts have been increased. If this be so^ 
it shews at least the benefit of such discussions^ since it 
is now admitted even by .those who then so loudly cried 
out against them. We were then run down by clamour: 
we were accused of doing that which would raise a revolt 
through the whole of the West- Indian Archipelago ; and 
we were loudly and vehemently charged with aiming f| 
deadly blow at the interests both of the Black and the 
White population in the West Indies. There was, it wai; 
said» no occasion whatever for our interference ; the Ne- 
groes hadvJkind masters, tender drivers, a zealous clergy, 
amidble governors, and wise legislators, to superinten(]U 
controal, and co-operate in works of humanity. . But, not- 
withstanding all we then heard of this machinery of mercy, 
by our interference with which we might do mischief and 
could possibly do no good, it now appears that the effect 
of our discussions has been, that religious instruction has 
been much more widely spread, and that it b still spread- 
ing, through the Colonies. I am happy indeed to find the 
prediction of evil so completely falsified. 

I observe that there is on the table a paper^ and that 
not the least important qn this interesting, subject, which 
has not been referred to by.th^ honourable Member for 
Sandwich. I allude to the Letter of a worthy Curate, 
which enters into some details with respect to the religious 
instruction of the Slaves. This worthy person states, with 
^reat simplicity, that he had been between twenty and 
thirty years ampng the Negroes, and that no single instance 
of conversion to Christianity had taken place during that 
tine — all his efforts to gain new proselytes among the 
Negroes bad been in vain. All of a sudden, however, light 
had broken in upon their darkness so rapidly, that between 
5000 and 6000 Negroes had been baptized in a few days ! 
I confess I was at first much surprised at this statement ; 
I knew not how to comprehend it; but all of a sudden light 
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broke in opoo my darkoets oUo. I found that there was a 
cine to tkU most sarprisiDg story ; and that these wonder- 
ful conversions were brought about, not by a miracle, as 
the good miin seems himself to have really imagined and 
would almost make us believe^ but by a premium of a 
dollar a bead paid to this worthy curate for each Slave 
whom he baptized ! I understood, too, that the whole 
amount of the previous religions instruction which each 
Negro received, was neither more nor less than attending, 
on one occasion, at the cliurch where the curate presided. 
Such was the mode of propagating religion which seems 
to have afforded so much satisfaction, and to have given 
so much cause for triumph. If any person thought that 
any real practical good could result from such an admini* 
stration of religious instruction and of Cbrisiiao baptism, 
let him enjoy his hopes : I cannot agree with hinu 

What then has been done, let me ask, since the Abolition 
of the Slave Trade, to improve the condition of the Slave { 
I think I now bear my lamented friend. Sir Samuel 
Romilly, ask that question, as he once did with so much 
effect. I never shall forget the impression he produced 
upon those who, like myself, for ten long years had been 
indulging in a fond, but vain hope, that the abolition of 
the Slave Trade was all that was wanted for bettering 
the condition of the Slaves. We have now unhappily 
^rvived him between four and five years, and with how 
much more force might we now put the same question I 
It was indeed long our hope, that, if we did but abolish 
the Slave Trade, through the gradual progress of improve- 
ment, Slavery itself would soon be extinguished. I my- 
self gave into the delusion. I said, with others. Leave 
measures of internal regulation to the Colonial Legis- 
latures : only abolish the Slave Trade : it will then be 
the interest of the master to treat bis slaves well, and 
under the influence of that feeling the condition of the 
%\^\<^ must rapidly improve. 

It^w bitt<^y have we been disappointed in these fond 
i^)i|ie^tMltiMi« \ I beg» however, not to be understood as 
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easting any partiealarblame on the owners of eslates for 
this failure, for they have perhaps little in their power. We 
ought to be aware that the state of landed property fai the 
West Indies is not in the least analogous to the state of 
landed property in England, although it has often been 
erroneously compared to it. The owners of West-Indian 
estates usually reside in this oountry, and can have but 
a feeble controul over the course of proceedings in ilie 
colonies. And though some of them, it is true, may have 
got their estates by inheritance, yet this is not the case 
with a great majority : they have obtained them by pur- 
chases on speculation, or by debt, having advanced money 
on tnortgage and with a view to consignments. In short, 
landed property in the West Indies partakes much more 
of the nature of a hazardous commercial speculation, than 
of that stable enjoyment of territorial property which cha- 
racterizes the British landholder. Men in these circum- 
stances, it is obvious, have no permanent interest in the 
soil. Their object is to make the most they can ih the 
shortest time ; and therefore they will not be deterred, by 
eonsiderations of humanity for the Slaves, from extracting, 
during their temporary possession, by means of the uncon- 
trouled power they possess over those wretched beings, 
the utmost beneiSt which the estate is capable of yielding. 
V But even if the owners acted with the best intentions 
••— and many of them I beliete do — they are absent, and 
know nothing of what is actually going on on their estates. 
It is an individual who has no real interest in the estate, 
who is placed as their agent on the spot to superintend 
the who^ concern. Some owners of estates may be very 
honest, honourable, humane men, who would not work their 
slaves too much ; but what security have we that this will 
be the case with ail, or that many may not even think it 
their interest to act otherwise? Indeed, I am persuaded 
that it is not so plainly the pecuniary interest of the 
slave-owner in alU cases to be humane, as some have 
Imagined. The West-India purchaser uf an estate may 
consider himself engaged in a gambling concern* a»d may 
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bope 10 a few years to scoorge a handsohie profit oat of tlie 
oobappy beings committed to bis cbargo ; and he may eyen 
flatter bimself that be will clear a greater profit in this 
way than be woald have done bad he pursued a difierent 
coorse. His object is to get a great return in a short 
time ; and althoogb in a long series of years it might be 
against bis interest to OTer^work his Slaves/ yet, his object 
being a rapid retom for bis capital, he cannot wait the 
slow progress of improvement in order to attain it. It is 
very well known, and the simile is far from bdng a new 
one,' that some post-masters use their horses exactly upon 
this principle. They might keep their horses longer alive, 
by making them do less work and by giving them better 
treatment; but they prefer making them do more work, 
though it may -wear them down sooner, upon a mere 
oafculation of profit and loss. * Far be it from me to charge 
snob a sordid calculation as this upon the West-India 
planters; but what I say is, that the identity of their in- 
teirests and those of humanity ought not to bo so much 
rdied upon : you cannot trust to the former alone in the 
treatment of the Slave, because I have shewn that views 
of interest may be supposed to require treatment, in cer- 
tain circumstances, wholly different from that which would 
be dictated by the principles of humanity. '"■ 

Such being my view of the situation in which master 
and slave ' stand to each other, I confess I look with the 
greatest distrust, with the slenderest possible hope, to any 
real and solid advantage to be derived from the resolu- 
tions moved by the right honourable Gentleman, and which 
refer the matter to the Colonial Assemblies. Let the 
House remember, that we have done the same thing 
twice before ; the eflTept produced by it has been very 
small indeed ; *nd I greatly fear that we shall only meet 
with further disappointnvent if we again resort to the 
same expedient. Those Legislatures may pretend to meet 
fully the wishes of Pariiament, and yet may do nothing 
effectual; and, after five years more have elapsed without 
. any progress bavibg been made, we shall be agaid called 
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upon, either by events which h^ve happened in the liVest, 
Indiegy or by oar own consciences at home, to look into 
the question in good earnest, when it will brook no further, 
delays ; and then we shall have the painful reflection, that, 
if we. had acted boldly in the first instance, five years of 
misery would have been saved to these unhappy beings. ,* 

How comes it to pass, I would ask, that no steps, haye^. 
ypt been taken towards the amelioration of the copditioa 
of the Slav^ ? For how many years has it, for exiample, 
been proposed to attach the Slave to the soil ? The ques- 
tion, I know, has been discussed ; but why has no progress, 
been made in consequence of that discussion? It has 
been said that there are many difficulties to encounter* 
Doubtless there are* It would be hard upon the Slave, it, 
is argued, to be kept upon a barren soil, an exhaui^ted^ 
plantation ; but it seems to have been forgotten, that the 
yery exhaustion of the soil, unfitting it for spgar culture, 
is in the Negro's favour* ]3at how comes it, that in the 
West Indies the richesMoils in the world thus undergo 
exhaustion, while in otb^r countries the poorest soils are 
subject to no such process, and do not, under ordinary cul- 
tivation, deteriorate, but improve? Is it not that a jusit 
curse seems, in the dispensation of Providenqe, to attenct 
the cruel and blood-thirsty method of culture by Slaves I 
else why would, not culture keep the land in the West 
Indies in the same heart in which the land in the .East* 
Indies or in Europe is kept? 

But are we to say that the Slaves shall not be attached 
to the soil, merely because some possible inconveniences 
may, in supposable cases, be pointed out as the result? 
Certainly not. If the argument urged on the score of the 
poverty of the soil in certain situations were valid, the 
same might have been said of England, when yillenage 
in gross was converted into villenage regardant ; and 
copyholders would then have had no existence : there 
would have been no such thing as a freeman in the land, 
because, forsooth, a gust of wind might have blown a part 
qf Norfolk into the sea, and then it might have been said. 
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low can tobtfttenee be drawn from the lands Df Norfolk : 
we most retain the power of transferring the tHIcin to 
rioher lands elsewhere. If this sort of argument had been 
allowed to weigh in former times, we sboald have been 
all of OS at the present moment villeiM in gross, I have 
never heard it said that there is one single plantation in 
the West Indies so barren that provision^ will not grow 
apon it safBcient for the maintenanee of the slaves 
belonging to it. But I would make a broader and more 
general answer to the objection, and I wonld say, that we 
are bonod to act upon' the mass of cases, and that one 
exception is no argament agaitist the general principle. 

I cannot close these observations, which I have deemed 
it incumbent upon me to make to the House, withont 
stating my decided opinion |hat wO ought not to resist the 
amendment of the right honourable Secretary ; because it ia 
at least a step in advance toWatds emancipation, although 
I confess I entertain but few hopes of its leading to any 
sound practical result. It ma^, libwever, be ultimately a 
ground for a stronger expression of the opinion of the 
House ; and I sincerely trust my honourable Friend will 
in no long time propose to the House some more specific 
resolotion»* with respect to the freedom of children born 
after a certain period. Holding that liberty to the Slaves 
in the West Indies roust come sooner or later ; and being 
*eonvinoed^ that, if they are not now ripe for sfctaal emanci- 
pation, at least we are arrived at the time when it will be 
safe to legislute with a view V> that consummation ; it seems 
to me to be now the imperative duty of the legislature to 
pass some act with respect to the freedom of unborn 
ehildreb. We shall be wanting in our duty to that part 
of our fellow-subjects, if we do not immediately announce 
our intention of taking up that part of the subject. DiflS**- 
culties doubtless will be to be encountered — difficulties 
there are in every change — but are they insurmountable? 
I trust that nd man will be stopped by them^ who does not 
wish to be impeded. 

Sir, we bear of the risk of insurrection; we have heard of 
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it in every stage of the discassion : fron die 6t9t moment 
tbis question was broagbt under the consideration of the 
Honse, to tbe present instant, tbe cry has never been out 
of tbe mouths of those who oppose all change* But yet 
our discussions, althoogh declared to be so isgnrious in 
theory, have never produced the slightest practical injury. 
Even the insurrection in Barbadoes, it might easily be 
shewn, had no connection, as was alleged, with ^e dis« 
cussions on the Registry Bill, bat sprung from causes 
perfectly distinct. This is a sufficient answer to all such 
chimerical apprehensions. Parliament has certainly not 
shewn any desire to interfere between master and slave ; 
but if steps are not taken by the master to convert his 
present tenure into one of a more restricted nature, ParliaT 
ment is bonnd to interfere, by the right which it holds of 
legislating for all bis M^esty's subjects. This right, 
sacred and nnalienaUe, is inherent in the British legisla- 
tore, and has never been abandoned^ excepting as it 
regards taxation. if 

Sir, I beg pardon of the House for having troubled it 
by going at greater length into tbe subject than I at first 
intended, but I thought there was a chance of some mis- 
take arising as to fbe grounds on which we accede to the re- 
solntions now proposed by the right honourable Gentleman ; 
and I wish more particalarly to guard against being under- 
stood as expressing any great hopes of benefit Irom the 
present measure, which is little more than a repetition of the 
former Addresses of Parliament to the Crown, and the 
former references of the Crown iq the Colonial Assemblies, 
fisliowed by an entire disappointment of every expectation 
that had been indulged. With these recollections deeply 
impressed upon my mind, let it not be supposed that I 
omi indulge 4i sanguine hope of any beneficial practical 
results from these resolutions. 

Mr. Bbrnal was surprised that his honourable and 
learned Friend (Mr. Brougham), who mustacknowledge that 
eonciliatioii was the tone most fitting to be adopted, should 
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yet hare (hongbt proper to select the topics Which he bad 
done. He might have selected topics much happier. The 
laws did Dot leave the Negro so destitute of protectioD as 
was supposed. Appeals were allowed to the Negroes 
under those laws, pending which they were to hold their 
liberty. They might also bring actions of trespass ; and 
the Attorney-General and the law authorities of Jamaica 
returned very many cases^ in which those actions had been 
successfully maintained. He complained especially of the 
argument of his honourable and learned Friend^ as to the 
failure of the owners in not having attached the slaves to 
the soil, and the comparison made by him between the cul- 
ture of England and that of the sugar plantations. What 
resemblance could be fairly assumed between the adsaipti 
glebasLnd the West- Indian Negroes ? The particular mode 
of cultivation in the colonies had been induced and con- 
tinued under the sanction of the Legislature ; and if the 
Legislature now were to insist upon a change in that mode, 
they were bound to compensate ^ the persons whose pro- 
perty and interests were to be so materially affected* (See 
Appendix U.) 

Mr. ALisXANDER B A RING. —Having been alluded to 
by my honourable Friend who opened the debate, I cannot 
avoid stating to the House how strongly I feel the neces- 
sity of something being done, and something considerable, 
on the present question. I feel that it is one of the 
greatest possible importance and delicacy ; but I fear that 
honourable gentlemen around me, whose feelings I re- 
spect, have been led away by the ardour and fervency of 
those feelings to exaggeratethe real facts, and to under- 
rate the many difficulties and dangers which must accom- 
pany any alteration in the present system. I am anxioas 
to state mv own ideas as to the extent of these difficulties ; 
and undoubtedly, if there really exist such a state of 
things, a case of that extreme atrocity which has been 
represented to the public, every possible risk ought to 
be encountered to get the belter of the system which 
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pradnced theau. I confess it does not siirprise me, that 
thwe wbo believe in the existence of these barbaritiea 
should wish that no time should be lost in remedying such 
an evil. Hy own opinion, (lowever, is» that, as far as the 
physical sufferings of the Negro go, they. have been much 
ever-stated ; and I may even cite my own observations on 
the subject to prove the fact. I am not myil^lf a West- 
India proprietor, but I have seen cultivation carried on 
by Slaves in some of the American States, in Georgia 
and Carolina ; and I must say, that, from all I saw there, 
and from every information I have received from our own 
colonies, I do not believe, on looking about the world and 
considering the general lot of mankind, that, if I was 
called upon to say what part of the globe most particularly 
excited my sympathy and commiseration, I do not believe 
that I should fix upon the Negroes of the West Indies, 
as far as regards their food and clothing, and the whole 
of their treatment. (See Appendix V.) 

I must say, that when iny honourable and learned Friend 
(Mr. Brougham), in a speech of much energy and elo- 
quence, sets aside the testimony of all those colonial gover- 
nors (which was detailed to the House by the honourable 
Member for Sandwich), and takes up the opinions, pub- 
lished in the form of pamphlets, of honest but enthusiastio 
men, who are much more likely to be misled as to facts than 
those public functionaries in their official reports, X con- 
fess I cannot fully approve of such a mode of arguing the 
question. I should say, in opposition to these feelings, and 
to those of my honourable friend the Member for Bramber 
(Mr. Wilberforce), that unless he himself had been in the 
colonics, and had been an eye-witness to the scenes he 
has described, I would tather take the reports of. those 
governors, men of education* ^ving no interest in the 
CoIonieSf than the opinions of these individuals, who are 
not very likely to be sparing in their descriptions of the 
cruelties and atrocii^ties committed in the West Indies, 
well knowing, that such glowing andexaggcrated accoontsi 
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where solitary iostaooes of oppression, instead of being 
the ezceptioDt are converted into the rule, would not 
be unacceptable to those to whom they communicated 
their statements. My own opinion is, that the condition 
of the Slaves is undoubtedly, in many respects, superior to 
that of most of the European peasantry. They are well 
clothed, wen fed, and, I believe, generally treated with 
justice and kindness. 

But the circumstance which weighs the heaviest on my 
mind, is the moral condition of the Slaves, and the almost 
impossibility of their deriving, in their present situation, 
any religious or moral instruction from those who are 
placed over them, and who cannot boast of the best morals 
themselves. There is something altogether so painful in 
their situation, in this respect, that I am induced to wish 
that something could be done to ameliorate their moral 
condition ; nor can I see any danger which could possibly 
arise from a prudent plan of religions instruction, by which 
they might be raised in the scale of being. (See Ap- 
pendix W.) 

As to the objection taken by my honourable and learned 
Friend to the statement with reference to the insurrection 
at Barbadoes i I believe it to have been correctly stated 
that the insurrection was owing to the report spread in the 
colony of what was doing at borne, and to the consequences 
.which the Negroes anticipated from it. It was, I think, 
the statement of the Governor, Sir James Leitb, that the 
insurrection was owing entirely to that circumstance* 
Indeed, it is impossible to consider the state in which 
men in that country exist, without supposing an extreme 
liability to excitement among them. The same excite- 
ment might, and probably would, be produced at home by 
similar means. Supposing a question were argued in llie 
House of Commons on the subject of a division of the 
property of the rich among the poorer people of this coun- 
try ; and there were among us men enthusiastic enough to 
maintain the justice of this division, and to argue how 
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iibpioas it wiu'tlibt^itie portion of the popolatioYi should 
Kve upon coarse fdod, and drink nothing bat watet*, while 
another portion should feast on venison and champaigne, 
and indulge in all the laxuries and delicacies of life; — 
supposing, I say, these opinions were to spread (and I 
really think a great deat of good argument might be 
stated in their favour upon the ^core of Christianity)/ and 
discussions on some future occasion were to arise in this 
House; I would ask, whether- they coUld possibly take 
place without producing considerable irritation even in 
this country, accustomed as we are to free discussion ? We 
do not want, therefore, these governors of the Weist Indies 
to tell us what dangers would result from such a course 
of proceeding. It is quite sufficient for us to know human 
nature, to be sensible that the danger is extreme, and that 
the discussion, therefore, must be entered upon with the 
greatest possible caution. (See Appendix X.) 

The honourable Gentleman who opened this discussion 
has given us some instances where Slavery has been en- 
tirely got rid of without the slightest danger resulting 
from the application of the necessary remedies for curing 
the eyil ; and the states' of Pennsylvania, of New York, 
and of New Jersey, have been quoted for this purpose. 
The honourable Gentleman seemed as if he could not 
express himself in terms of sufficient delight and rapture: 
it was beautiful to observe, he said, how gradually the 
whole mass of Slavery sunk, and, as it were, melted away, 
without disorder, or the slightest interference on the part 
of the legislature being required to prevent the dangers 
which might have been anticipated. But he has cited 
these cases to the House without possessing a sufficient 
•knowledge of the real facts. In New. York there 
*were 1,000,000 Whites, and the whole Black population 
'did not amount to more than SOOO. Is this, then, an 
analogous case ? The same is the case precisely with the 
State of New Jersey : there the whole amount of the 
Black population was not more than 10,000. In Penn- 
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gylvania tbe ftnmber wai still leu. Thftt jndiciottl^eople; 
tiM Qaakers, rerident in Pennsylvania, b^^an very early to 
abolish tbe system of slavery, and the amount of them vas^ 
oomparativeljr nothing. These are, therefore, all the cases 
which have been mentioned by the honoarable Gentleman 
with respect to North America* Not one of them is in 
point, to prove that no danger exists from the proposed 
alterations. 

I sbonld say, that with respect to tbe other case, of 
Colombia, althoogh it is nndoabtedly more in point, yet 
that it is still not to be compared with onr Colonies in the 
West Indies. In the case of Colombia, there was, I think, 
a population of 3,000,000, ont of which 800,000 were 
Blacks; so that tbe Whites at least were more than 
enoogk to keep the Negroes in awe of them. The case 
stated of the Island of Ceylon is not in tbe least ana-» 
logons to the present, because that is a case where the 
inhabitants of the country itself were in a state of vassalage 
and personal servitude, and where they were released from 
their bonds by measures instituted by a strong military 
government on the spot. Are then, I would ask, any of 
these cases to be compared with a colony in the West 
Indies, where there is no mass of property represented 
by persons on the spot, where there is no physical supe- 
riority to counteract the effect of any insurrection which 
may arise in the colony, the Slaves outnumbering the 
Whites by at least ten to one I (See Appendix Y.) 

With respect to the different remedies suggested by the 
konoorable Gentleman who commenced this debate ; so far 
as they have been acceded to by the right honourable G(en« 
tleman, they very much meet my own view of the subject; 
but certainly tbe question of tbe actual emancipation of t|M» 
slaves is one which appears to me to be attended with tHfr 
greatestdiffioolties. Thesoggestionof my honourable Friend 
is, that children born after a certain period should be free; 
At first sight, I confess it to be a very natural proposition, 
and one most accordant to our feelings ; but it seems- to 
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IiaT^ beep forgotifq^ that there is this qaestioa yet to be 
luoystwered, and as.it a{>pears to me it will be difficult to 
laeet it with a satbfactory reply ; it is this. If these chiU 
drea are born free, who is to take care of them ? It has 
been said that they may be apprenticed for a certain num^ 
ber of years; but this, I think, will be impracticable, for 
it will not be worth the while of the planter to bring up 
these children — we will say from the age of twelve to nine- 
teen — ^well knowing that at the end of that period they will 
be at liberty to leave him and go whither they please. \ 
bavQ very strangely miscalculated, if such a scheme can 
be carried into execution : it is iu fact wholly impracticable* 
It i« admitted, I think, on all hands, tha,t one of the greatest 
advantages of the abolition of the Slave Trade is, that it 
tends to au improyement both in the condition and in the 
treatment of the Negro females and children; that it gives 
an interest to the master in rearing the children, and in 
taking proper care of the mother while she is breeding* 
But i£ you do away wijth the interest of the proprietor in 
the offspring, as undoubtedly would be the effect of the 
pyroposition of my honourable Friend, all this beneficial 
result of the abolition of the Slave Trade immediately 
ceases* . It is a fact too evident to be for a poment dis* 
pnted, that, if this plan is adopted, the proprietor has at 
least not the same reason as before, for taking care either 
of the mother or of the offspring. (See Appendix Z.) 

I am satisfied, however, that the matter is in the best 
possible hands to wMch it coi^ be entrusted ; and I 
will only say, that if any measures are taken for abolishing 
Slavery, either directly or circuitously, they must have the 
effect of endangering the. peace and tranquillity of our 
jColonies. And if we were to arrive at a free Black popu- 
4|l^tion, the inevitable consequence will be, that the whole 
ef the islands will be gone from this country ; there will 
be an end to our colonial system. It would be absurd to 
suppose that a free Black population, so enlightened and 
cultivated as to value their rights and duly to appreciate 
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their stren^ ; that a population so instnicted and no 
civilized, will consent to continue devoting their labonrs 
to proprietors the greater portion of whom are resident in 
England. It is impossible for a moment to suppose sach 
a state of things to exist; or that this country can possibly 
retain any interest wbaterer in colonies of this description. 
The instant such a state of society as I have described is 
established, we must, I say, bid adieu to our colonial 
system. The colonies would be of no farther value to 
Great Britain. (See Appendix AA.) 

With regard to the question of compensation, I think 
that my honourable friend, the Member for Bramber, has 
not acted with his usual candour and liberality, in not 
having mentioned one word of compensation to those 
persons who are so deeply interested in this question. It 
is quite evident, that, in whatever way you proceed, yon 
must vitally affect pecuniary interests. For instance ; if 
you say that children shall be free after a certain period, 
yoii convert permanent property into a life estate, you 
totally alter the nature of that property. When it is con- 
sidered with what extreme delicacy we touch property in 
this country, it never can be tolerated for an instant that a 
measure so^tally affecting the interests of the West-India 
proprietors should be unaccompanied by compensatibny 
which would be the greatest possible injustice. When I 
recollect too — and let it not be forgotten by the House — 
the strong and able argument raised by my honourable 
friend, the Member for Weymouth, who introduced this 
question to the consideration of the House, on the subject 
of the brewers, to prove to us, that if the measure then 
1)efore the House (a measure which I, for one, deemed a 
tnost important aud salutary one) should pass into a law, the 
vested interests (as my honobrable Friend termed them) of - 
the brewers would be destroyed, and their property greatlj 
injured — all these interests and this property would be 
sacrificed, if the beer trade were ' to be thrown open to the 
public. Now I cannot forbear contrasting theise former 
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seDtiments of my. honourable Friend with his presept 
proceedings in this House. I should be sorry to take an 
unfair advantage of aoy argument used by my honourable 
Friend, but I must say» conscientiously, that if there were 
a measure which I thpught more than another could con- 
tribute to the health and secure the comfort of the poorer 
classes, it would be that which my honourable Friend so 
strongly, and with so much ingenuity,, opposed, on no 
other ground than that one class of men would be proba- 
bly injured, and deprived of a monopoly which I feel satisr 
fied the law never intended to be allowed to them. But, 
of .jail the cases which have come under the consideration 
of the, House, I think none could call more loudly for 
compensation, upon every principle of justice, than the 
one now under discussion. Those who have their interests 
80 intimately involved in this question, have a right to 
call upon Parliament to consider their claim before any 
material alteration is attempted. I only hope that the 
subject, so properly left to the care of Government, will 
be treated with the delicacy it deserves. 

I must observe, before I sit down, that I trust his Ma^ 
jesty's Ministers will not b&'ionduly influenced by the peti- 
tions on the table, which have, in fact, beeuv^ot up by a 
few persons in the metropolis. I know no question upon 
which petitions have been procured with more trick and 
management, than on. the present: or where they have 
come so notoriously from persons having no means what- 
ever, of exercbiug a judgment upon the question. It is, 
in /act, considered one more of conscience than of judg- 
ment; and persons, according to the fashion of the day, 
think to quiet their consciences for the year, either by 
subscribing their money to one of the Missionary So- 
cieties, or tbfiir names to one of these petitions against 
Negro Slavery in the West Indies. I am, however, 
happy to sijee that such a feeling prevails in this coun- 
try, and that there are^people who are capable of being 
go .actuated by such coqsiderations ; it is highly honourable 
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to the national character ; but I hope it will not have the 
effect of setting the machinery of goyemment at mtoA 
injuriously to the interests either of the public or of indi- 
viduals. It is the same feeling which put the politics of 
Europe into an unusual state of ferment, and set the Con-^ 
gresses of Vienna and Verona at work ; and which ever/ 
year brings upon the table of the House whole loads of 
humbug about the Slave Trade. It seems to me as if these 
negociations were kept up merely to gratify the feelings 
of this country; to shew to the people of England how 
much the great potentates of Europe have the aboli- 
tion of the Slave Trade at their hearts. Austria and 
Russia, who have, God knows, slaves enough in their 
own territories to practise emancipation upon, are repeat- 
ing every year their assurances to the good people of 
England of their anxiety for the abolition of Negro 
Slavery; and, somehow or other, our Minister, who at- 
tends at these, meetings of the European monarchs, is 
fortunate enough to bring home with him great masses 
of papers, to prove that these most humane and kind- 
hearted Emperors take a most lively interest in the 
question. (See Appendix BB.) 

Undoubt§jdly I do most sincerely wish well to the efforts 
of bis Majesty's Government on the present occasion ; and 
I feel great satisfaction that the task has been undertaken 
by them ; and, from the speech of the right honourable 
Gentleman, I feel great confidence that the resolutions pro- 
posed by him will be acted upon, not only sincereh|r» bat 
with that judgment and discretion, with that caution and 
justice and delicacy, which such great and important 
interests deserve. 

Lord Althorp. — I am anxious to address one or 
two observations to the House upon this important ques- 
tion. I c^tainly think that the Planters of the West 
Indies have a fair claim upon this House for compensation 
in the event of the adoption of the plans proposed by my 
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ho&<^rabIe Friend (Mr. F. Baxton.) With reference to 
what has fallen from my honourable Friend who spoke last, 
relative to the cultivation of the Colonies by free labour, 
I difiTer from him, certainly, in supposing that the conver- 
noD of the slaves into freemen would be such an im- 
mense loss to this coantry. I, however, look at this sub- 
ject with a view chiefly to the interests of the Negroes. 
My honourable Friend has ridiculed the petitions which 
have been presented in sach a mass for the abolition of 
Slavery in the West Indies. Undoubtedly there have 
been a gpreat number of petitions presented ; the feeling of 
the country seems to be pretty nearly unanimous upon the 
snhgect ; and I would ask my honourable Friend, if he 
really ihinks that the Slave Trade itself would have been 
abolished, if it had not been for the same general expres- 
sion of the sentiments of the people of this country. It 
cannot be for a moment disputed, that it was the general 
feeling of the nation, the general abhorrence of the in- 
humanity and barbarity of the practice of dealing in 
human flesh, which produced its abolition. , 

I wish, however, the emancipation of the Slaves to 
proceed very gradually, because I feel apprehensive, that, 
if the greatest caution is not used in the application of the 
remedies, evils of an alarming nature may be the result. 
With* respecti therefore, to the discretion to be exercised 
by this Government in the steps to be taken, I entirely 
agree with my honoiirable Friend. But, on the other hand, 
when I reflect on the moral degradation to which these 
nnhappy beings are reduced ; and when I consider how 
inconsistent it is with their comfort and their happiness, 
and how contrary to every principle of jastice and hu- 
manity it is, that they should be suflered to remain in that 
state, when this Grovernment has it in its power to ame- 
liorate their condition ; I would say, that the sooner eman- 
cipation can be brought about, the more satisfaction shall 
I feel at its accomplishment. 

It has been stated several times to-night, that the con- 
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ditioii of tbe Negro io the Wfst IndiM it in ttaagr re* 
speets preferable to that of oar labonrers in tku coaDtryi 
and my boooarable Friendi who spoke last, asserted tluil 
(he physical saffiBrings of the Negro have been greatly over^ 
rated. The hoooorable Member for Sandwich, too, has 
stated broadly, and has qaoted various docamaots to prove 
it, that the slav^ is perfectly coptented and happy« If we 
look only to the clothing and food allowed to these 
unfortunate beings, it is enough to convince any reason- 
able man, without further investigation, of the necessity 
of an alteration in the present system ; and it is idle io 
the last degree to talk of the happiness and comfort en- 
joyed by them. But it is said, that some of theso happy 
Slaves are so conscious of their bUss, that they have even 
refused to take advantage of an offer of their liberty, aad 
have preferred to live and die in Slavery. If .the object 
were to prove the low state to which, as moral creatures^ 
these beings have been reduced, nothing could be skoager 
than this single statement. Good'God! can it be imagined 
for a moment, that a man, possessing the least particle 
of the sympathies and affections of his speciest should 

Sefer to doom himself without remorse to Slavery for life^ 
it he shofdd doom his children after him, firom generic 
tion to generation, to be born to live and die in the bonds 
of Slavery ; that he should doom for ever his sons to the 
laah of the slave-djriver, and expose his daughters to tbe 
will and power of a cruel task-^maidlMir^ who might at 
pleasure subject them to his wanton lust? If anything, 
I say, can raise feelings of iadignation and horror in the 
breast, it would be tbe knowledge of such a fact as this. 
But what mast be the feelings of a free-bora f^glisfaman^ 
enjoying the glorious blessings of freedom, on hearuig avdi 
a statement as this l The coldest heart could not b^,iie 
iL^enly affected by it; and even those who are most in* 
lerested in the question must sympathize witii tbe gemeai 
feeling of the country. 

I w^ not trouble the House by going furtber into tiiis 
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qoeftien, but I miMit ittpi^s mjr gratitiide t^ nqr hooowaUe 
friend for bripging this Jiqbject ander tlie considerotioii 
of tbe Houae« If ootluag latore has been done, at least it 
hae bad tbe effect of .produdBg the reaelatbns of m j right 
iionoufable fVieod epperite, whieb, I hope, maj be o<hi- 
iidered aa ene step te'wiiirds the total ^mancipation of Ike 
Negco9p ia tbe West lo^toit 



Iftr. Buxton (in i:eply«>r*l hfA made ep my xiiod no|t 
to trouble the House with a ring^e obswvatioB in reply. 
I had already .trespassed .long on your otteMtioa ; and I 
was abundantly contented to rest tbe defeooe of tbe state- 
meots with which I opM^d the business, on the powerM 
speeches of my honoorable Friends, In this detennir 
nation I should have persevered, bad it not been for tbe 
l4»eeoh of the honourable Grentlcman who spoke last but 
one (J4[r. Baring*) That Oentleman has charged me with 
inconsistency'-^e has accused me of using one sort of 
language on this question, and another upon subjects 
wbeie my owp interests are oonc^medf £(e tetts at thnt 
I was sufficiently mindful of the rights of private property* 
wben that property was my own ; but that I never even 
whispered a ayllabte about compensation to the West^ 
India Planter. Now I appeel to tbe House, whether 
there u justice in tbe charge. I ask those who listened 
to my statementst'iflriietber I did pot clearly and explicitly 
declare .my opinion that the question of compensation to 
the Planter was one that merited attention. I appeal to 
tbe honourable GrentleniBn himself, whether tbe language 
I. used was not to this effect :«— Slavery is an injustice, but 
it is an injustice sanctioned by our law : the crime is 
ours, and ours^^ust be the expense of getting rid- of it. 
The honourable Gentleman is, then, in error, wben be says 
I never alluded to compensation. But what if I had not ? 
Is there no difference between a vested interest in a house 
or a tenement, and a vested interest in a human being ? 



No .difference between a right to briels and B^rtkr, and H 
irigbt to the flesh of man«-»a right to torture his body-aiid 
io degrade his mind at year good ^ili and pleasure? 
There is this difference^-^-tlie right to the house originates 
in law, and is reconcilable to justice ; the claim (for I wiH 
not call it a right) to the man, originated in robbery, and 
is an outrage upon every principle of justice and every 
tenet of rehgion* 

The right honourable Gentieman (Mr Canning) com- 
plains of my language in having referred to the Slave 
.IVade. ** Why/' he asks, ** do you recall tiie horrors of 
that odious and abolished {nractice t*^ For this plain reason, 
•that, your title to a slave is founded on that practice. By 
the Slave Trade you obtained him. Upon that practice^ 
-now reprobated, and now by us abolished, your claim is 
founded. Every reproach uttered against Slave Trading 
impeaches your title to the Slave. You say the man is your 
property. I ask in reply, how did you obtain that property? 
^And you are driven to the necessity of acknowledging 
that it was gained by the blackest of crimes-M>y thtft 
act which you now punish as a felony ; by that act which 
the British Parliament stigmatized as <' contrary to tlie 
prineii^les of justice, humanity, and sound policy ;" by 
tiiat act which even the assembled Monarcbs of Europe 
(not suspected of too ardent a love of liberty) describe as 
«* desolating Africa, degrading Europe, and afflicting 
humanity,*^ and as " repugnant to the pribciples of humanity 
and universal morality." 

' There is one point in the speech of the honourable 
Member for Sandwich, upon whith, as I have risen, I mtet 
make a few observations — ^because it is really the most 
matchless exemplification of forgetfulness, the most memo- 
table instance I ever met with of a treacherous memory. 
The honourable Gentieman quoted to us, from the papers 
during the last twenty years printed by this House, every 
sentence and expression which could be construed into a 
defence of slavery, or an approval of the condition of 
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«Iavisd. • One ooald bardly sufficiently adiniiie the :4<»'gr««> 
of industry whieh proihpled him to search ont, drtb« force 
of memory which gabled bim to repeat, every passcige ia 
this Tolaminoas correspondence which favours his vieM^ of 
tliesnbjeet. Amongst other papers, he refers to thecon«e^ 
spondence of Colonel Arthur. In 18l6Colonel Arihdr de- 
clares that he came to the W^st Indies, three years priced* 
ing, a perfect Wliberforce as to slavery ; btit tl^eKperience 
had changed his views, and that he eonld bardlyfidd terms to 
express his iadmiration of the cknofortsaad advantages of the 
Blave population ef Honduras: Tie honourable Gentl^liifiiB 
triimipbantly appeals to thdse expressions* But iathat same 
▼olnme from which he c^xtaracted them, and withina few 
pages, there is a fact stated by the same Coltoel AYthtfr» 
speaks still more unequivocally than they do as to the 
comforts and advantages of the slave population of fion^ 
duras/' Now it is strange that the honourable Gentleman, 
who so accurately recollects the eulogy, should so entirely 
have forgotten the fact ; for the House will perceive, when I 
state it, that it is a fact calculated to make a pretty strong 
impression on a memory less powerful than tbtit i^ the 
Member for-Saodwich. The dispatch which contains it is 
from Colonel Arthur,* dated October 21, 1816, justseveiH 
teen days prior to that other dispatch in which he lauds 
the condition of the Slaves in that colony, and describes 
himself as hiaving been roetamoip>1iosed from a perf(&Gt 
Wilberforce in to w tfiao mething, no doubt, very superior. I 
will now read an extract from it. You will find the whole 
in the papers relative to Slitves, ordered to be printed 
•on the lOtb June, 18(L8; the very -f^apers from • which 
the honourable JA^inber for Sandwich has drawn bis 

quotations^ 

• ** Copy of • Letter from Ueut.-CoI. Geo. Arthur to 

Earl Bathurst ; with seven enclosures. 

<* Honduras, 21st October, 181«- — My Lord, I have 

the honour to report to your lordship, that an inhabitant 

ef this settlement, named Michael Cariy, embarked by 



Ike lilt iranel whioh sailed for Enghmd, in oidor to #btrai 
radr«w lor tho oppr^va measures whieb he rq^resents to 
have been exercised towards him by me, 

** 1 could not hare conceived it possible that this iii« 
hfuaan wretch was so destitute of all sense of shame, as lo 
have taken soch poblio means of promnlgating his infamy i 
yel» as he has resolved upon it, I feel it neoessary to 
transmit, for yonr lordship's information, the accompanying 
doemnento respecting him« 

: V By these papers yqur lordsh^i will perceive, that this 
CSarty was convicted before a special courts assembled fov 
bia trials of havipg caased a poor young Negro female, his 
properl^^ to be stripped naked« and her bands being tied 
to her feet.with %bt cords, a stick was passed unde^r hef 
knees and above the elbow-bend of her arms, a laii^ 
cattle-chain was fastened round her neck with a padlock^ 
end in this agpnUaing posture, exposed to the burning 
heat of the sun» was this wretched female tortured from 
monnng until night ; constantly, during that time, flogged 
wUb « .^yere cat by her iphwnaq master and »erv«nt. ia 
tho most wanton and barbarous manner : soi^etimeson het 
blitV>eklhi.at other times« beiog turned oyer on the sticks 
on hoc 6DQf> and breasts," 

Now». look at the evidenoe on which he was thus oon« 
vipted. > . . 

V At a. meeting of the Magistrates 9iL the €ourt Honse^ 
Belize, Biver's mouth, in Hoij^as, Thursday, 
. August 29th, 1816#«-**Preseot, Marshall Bennett^ 
Thomas Paslow, and Thomas Fraiu, esquires. 

y J. B* .Babatean came before the magistrates, and 
stated upon oath as follows :t-. The d^ before yesterdagr 
I was at Mr. Orgill*s» about half past twelve o'clock, and 
I heard, somebody was crawling in Mr, Carty's yard ; 
Mr. Orgill.told me it was Mr- Carty that was flogging one 
of his wenches, and which was the third time that day | I 
went from the house into Mr. OrgiU's yard, with Mr. Qrgill 
and.jQsq>b Belisle^ and looked into Mr. Cart/s yard* and 
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I tttw B ^tI which Ml*. Garty brought from Mrr« Biini's» 
on the ^und, her two hands were tied to her feet, and a 
stick run under her knees and above the elbow-bend of 
the ann» and lying on her back perfectly naked, and he» 
Mr. Garty, was flogging her with a cat ; after flogging her 
some time on her buttocks, he ^sarne round and strock her 
ten or twelte stripes-^over her breast and face, and after 
his flogging her thus, he called another wonmn of his and 
made her hold one end of the sti^^k, and he, Mr. Garty, 
took hold of the other, and he turned her from lying on 
her 4>aek over her head, when she fell neariv on her fiice^ 
and dien he flogged her again on her buttocks ; after this 
I went away, and some time after returned, whcfA I saW 
Mr. Garty flog the girl again in the same position and 
sMMner as before. I was dien in company with Mr. Orgfll, 
Joseph Belisle, Martha Sloasher, Jeremia Myvett, William 
A^ams, and John McGregor, who all saw the same. After 
this I went away, and aboat fire o'clock rettnmed to Mr. 
OrgUI, and saw the girl fastened in the same position.'* 
* '* The magistrates and officers of the court then exa-^ 
miMd the woman Quasbeba, who appeared to have 'been 
much flogged, and her wrists much cut, apparently from 
having been tied, and had a large cattle-chain listened 
about her neck with a padlock.'' 

•* John McGregor sworn, deposed ^as follows: — The 
other day I had occasion to go into Mr. GaHy's shop, with 
a Spaniard, to siil somo crockery ware ; as I went into 
the shop, he, Garty, was just coming in from the yard, 
with a cat in his hand ; this was about eleven o'clock. I 
went away ; about four o'clock in the afternoon, I was in 
Mr. Orgill's yard, and T saw the girl Quasheba tied in 
Mr. Garty's yttd ; she was quite naked, and tied with her 
hands to her legs, and a stick run under the bend of the 
knees and above the bend of the arms ; he was flogging 
her.'* 

**lohn Antonia Portall sworn; and John M'Gh^gor 
sworn as faiterpreter : — Deposes, that he saw the girt Qma^ 
sheba when tied, and saw her being punished by Mr. Garty ; 
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Hiflt he sent bis mate and the boatswain; 'who* could tall: 
EngKsh, to beg for the girl ; that they went in and' Mr* 
Carty said he would forgive her, but would put her in 
chains ; and this was about half past four o'clock.'' 

Now oonoeive a young female, her hands tied to hM 
feet, a stick run under her knees and above tfae'elbow*^ 
bend of her arm, and a merciless villain flogging her 
with a cat on the breast, the face, and every part of h6r 
body ^ and, as' if insatiable in bis barbarity, calHng another 
woman of bis and making her hold one end of the sticky 
be holding the other, and thus turniog her, from lying 
on her back, over her head, when she fell nearly on her 
face$ tftod then he flogging her again, in a miinner too 
shocking, too brutal, too indecent for me to read. Que 
liritness 'saw this at half ptist twelve o'clock, and in thai 
position be saw her again at five o'clock. 
. Observe, too, not only the. intensity of the punishment^ 
bnt«how often it was repeated. The same witness, Mr* 
Rafaatefem, says, that at half past twelve o'clock Mr. Carty 
was flogging his wench for the third time that day. An* 
other witifess, M'Gregor, saw her tied in the s€wie mamiei^ 
on the same spot at four o'clock, and Carty flogging her* 
Another witness, J. A. Portall, saw her undergoing thiA 
punishment at half past fear o'clbck. At five o'clock she i^ 
seen, for the last timb that day, in the same position. Two 
days after, the ** wench " is brought before the magistrates 
ranch flogged, much cut, with '* a large cattle^chain fas«^ 
tened about her neck with a padlock." 

Qn Carty's trial all this is proved ; and what exemplary 
infliction awaits him ? Let gentlemen consider his guilty 
and what measure of punishment they, or any men v^hh 
feelings unblanted by Slavery, would have dealt out tA 
the convicted monster. Hear his sentence in the words oi 
Colonel Arthur: 

*• Convicted of all'this load of enormity ; with the nn-* 
fortadate young female before their eyes, lacerated in a 
ti^anner'the recital of which is shocking to humanity ; ber 
pounds fe$tered to such a degree that her life was . eosK 
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ssiddred in the greatest danger ; still this picture of human 
miseiyf and human depravity^ could not rouse a Honduras 
jury to award such a punishment against the offender 
(whom they found guilty to the utmost extent) as bespoke 
their commiseration for the former, or their detestation of 
the latter. Fifty poundsi Jamaica currency, equal to' 
about thirty-five pounds sterling, was the penalty deemed 
adequate to the^crimes of the offender ! a man in affluent 
circumstances, worth thousands of pounds ; and the poor 
female was doomed to remain the slave of this cruel wretch, 
still more exasperated against her than ever." 

I know not whether the act itself is more enormous 
than the verdict. The act might only speak the crselty of 
an individual ; the verdict betrays the tenor of feeling 
tdwards Slaves which prevails among the leading per- 
sons in the colony, the magistrates on the bench. Yes, 
Sir, it tells us, in language which cannot be mistaken, the 
degpree of protection which the laws afford to the Negro, 
and the equaUhanded justice which is dealt out between 
the slave and the master. Aye, and what a comment is it 
upon '' the enjoyments and advantages of the Slave popu- 
lation of Honduras, a race of people truly to be envied 
by free labourers all over the world !" O wretched pea- 
santry of England ! How would yon mourn your fate, if 
you knew the comforts of which you are debarred ; — ^the in- 
dolgenoies, denied indeed to yon, bat dealt out so liberally 
to the contented 4incan in that terrestrial paradise for 
Slaves, Honduras! 

The honourable Member for Taunton has said that the 
Negproes may complain of their lot, as the poor of this 
eonntry may complain that they are not feasted on cham- 
paigne and venison — a most blind and extravagant compa- 
nion ! Had this female nothing else to complain of but that 
she was denied the luxuries of life ? She might complain, 
and, in the name of thousands of tflbse poor Negroes, 1 
complain, that she and they are denied the common rights 
6£ bcunan nature, and that they are mercilessly lashed and 
tortured at the will of their brutal masters. Let no mail 
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ifluigiiie that lliii ease of Carty Uone of Molatlsd tmelty t 
there stand apoa record mnUitades of cases of a descriptiOB 
eqaally horrible. I did not choose, though accused of doing 
so» to appeal to the feelings of the Hoase and the pnUic : 
I determined to address their reason* I rested my eas^ 
npon the moral degradation of the Negroes. But let the 
honourable Member for Sandwich^ or the honourable 
Member for Taunton, who bas» he tells us, iseen Slavery, 
and who, aeeing, has leturned to fidmire k-^who is quite 
captivated with the felicity of these Negroes, tidmitt^ by 
himself to be in the lowest state of moral degradatien ];-!*• 
let either of these Gentlemen bat hint tt wish for a $t8rte- 
ment of particnlar and individual atrocilies» ^Uid I am pre* 
pared, prepared with cases, authenticated by unquestioR^ 
able evidenee^ which will shock and exasperate every 
honest man in the countiy. 

Before I quit Carty's case, ene word on the cbaifioter 
of Colonel Arthur. It graves me. Sir, that 1 am undcHr 
the necessity { that I am bound, by the fidelity I owe to 
the cause I have oadertal^en, thus to comment upon the 
expressions he has used, I owe it to his general- repa- 
ration to* sa|^ he has made ample atonement far that idlle 
laagdi^.' . JPor the last six years be has been a generoqa. 
and brave defender of the Slaves. I believe that there 
does not exist a man who has done mora for that wretched 
•race, -atad who ban suffered mere , persecution in «onse^ 
'^aeace of his^eiitertienB; alid I amiglKiHsfy misinfero^ U 
he does not now, with further experience, bi^erly Tepcfit of 
4he error into which he was betrayed. I am content. to be 
deemed an enthusiast, if Colonel Arthur be one who jnew 
oonsidevs the Negroes as any other than a most wretched 
and •perseciited race. 

The honourable Member foir Taanton has complaine4 
BMSt ioadly of my having stated that there is no danger 
to be apprehended ^ the West Indies. Give n^e leave 
to say, the honourable Gentleman is as inaccurate in this 
IM in his ibr6ier assertion ; for I stated that I.expecte4 
nothing el^ but danger in the West Indies, l- saidir i£ t 
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recollect i^ght, ftrnt wberefer there is Slavery there is 
epfMresgiow. I told yen, that if yoQ wanted 4o be safe yoa 
most be yast ; that the price yea pey for your injastioe is 
your iBsecarity. I know there is danger^ Dfinger ! why ? 
beoaaee th^ fewiafliet, and the moititade snSer^ gross 
iojusliee^ But I eonfess it do^s appear to me to be the 
meat extraordinary of all argnmeats^ to contend that the 
danger arises not from Slavery itself, bat from the disoiis- 
sion of Slavery in this Heose. Wbat» then^ dees the Slave 
teqaire any hint from as that be is a Slave, and that Slavery 
iaefall eonditfons the most miserable 1 Why, Sir, he hears 
tUs ; he sees it ; he feels it too, in all aronnd him« B.4 
sees 4is harsh nnoompensated laboar; he hears the eraek 
cf Ibe whip ; he feels, he writhes, Qnder the lash* Doen 
net this betray the secret? This is ae iattery ; these are 
clmnseliors whieh feelingly persaade him what he is. He 
eees'the mother of bis ottildrea stripped nfdced before the 
gang of male Negroes, and flogged unmercifnily ; be see^ 
Ms ebildren seal to market to be sold at the best price tfaey 
will fetch ; faesees in himself, not a man, bnt a tiung ; by 
West-Indian taw, a ohUtel, an implement of knsbandry^ 
a madiiaa^ to pmdoce soger, a beast of burden ! Ami 
m'Al smy nam tell me that Ae N^gre, with aH this staring 
kim ia lb# faee, flashing in Ms «)res, wbether he visea in tbe 
morning or goes to bed at night, never dfeams that there 
is iajastice in s«oh tneatment^ tili lie seats himself down to 
(he pemsd of anr^.EngUsfa newspapmr, and there^ to his 
astoaishnient, diseovcrs that there are enthosiasts in Eng* 
land, who from the bottom ef their hearts daplore^ and, even 
more than they deplore, abhor all Negro Slavery ? There 
aire sneb enthnsiaats ; I am ene oi them ; and while we 
breathe we twill never abaaden the oaase, \M that thing, 
4at dmtUl, is nsiostaM in aM tka pivileges .of man. 

'I beg pardon ef the Heose fo9 baring tuespassed ae 
long apon its patience, bat I can aaMre bottoarable Mem>* 
bers, that I sh^nid certainly no* bave troubled them at 
eitcb length, had it not been for the observations of tbe 
hMomaUe Gentleman* Befem, however, I concbide, I 



wbh it to be dearly uDderstood, what is the point at which 
we are now arrived. If I understood the right hoBoii»* 
able Gentleman rightly, the strong .impression of his mind 
is, that the oart-whip may be wholly dispensed with ;-^that 
females ooght not to be flogged ;-^that Smiday shoold be 
oonsideredas.the property of the slave, a day of. rest and 
recreation ; — and that the slave shall have a legal title to pro* 
perty. I understand the right honourable Gentleman abo 
to, have said, that he was doubtful as to the admission of 
Negro evidence, in aU eases ; but that he was satisfied that 
Jthe impediments, to manumission should be femoved, and 
that ha is wilting that the praotice of v€n4iiiQni exponas 
should i be abolished. Therip, howev^, still remains one 
point* which has not yet been touched, upon by the 4r%ht 
honourable Gentleman,— I mean, allowing the slave to pnrw 
chase out his freedom by a day at a time-*-a practice reeom«r 
mended not only by high authority, but also by its obvious 
justice. : 

. There is still one other point, upon which I confess 
1 did not receive quite the same satisfaction as I received 
upon the other propositions I submitted to the consideration 
of the Hottse^ — I mean, with respect to the freedom of chil- 
dren bom after a certain period. What I understood the 
right honourable Gentleman to say upon this point was 
this ; *' If the. honourable Gentieman asks me the question* 
whether the day shall never arrive on which children shall 
be free, I would answer peremptorily no." Now I am 
anxious, before the close of this debate, to receiTO an 
explanatiott upon this most important point* 

Mr. Cannino.— I wish to make myself intelligible to 
the honourable Gentleman and the House. If I am ask-- 
ed whether I can maintain the proposition that the pro- 
genj of slaves must be eternally slaves — the honourable 
Gentleman must feel that I am not at liberty to throw out 
a hasty opinion upon that, I readily admit, most important 
question ; but my opinion certainly is, that the time must 
come when that object must be attained. . Lcannot.now* 
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however, state a distinct opiDion further than this, that the 
progeny of slaves must not be eternally slaves* 

Mr. F. Biufion mir^Then I am to understand that 
the day will arrive after which every Negro child bom 
shall be free. That being settled^ my next qqestion is, 
when will that day arrive ? 

I Mr. Canning.-^l say I abjure the principle of )>er* 
petnal slavery, but I am not prepared now to state in 
what way I would set about the accomplishment of the 
object. I abjure the principle^ but J am not now prepared 
to give my opinion upon the question, because my mind is 
not yet made up^ and I am unwilling to say any thing to* 
ni^^t which may reduce me hereafter to the necessity of 
any, statement I may make* 



< i. . ' 



Mr, F. Buxton. — I am fully satisfied with the answer 
the right honourable Gentleman has been kind enough to 
give to my questions, and I feel obliged to him for the 
very candid and decisive manner in which be has express*- 
ed himself«*rl now beg leave to withdraw my Motion ; but 
I wish it to be distinctly understood, that, in case a differ*' 
ence of opinion arises between the Government and my* 
self, I shall reserve to myself the liberty of bringing the 
matter forward on a future occasion* 

The original Resolution was then withdrawn* The 
Speaker put the question upon the Amendment, and it 
was carried unanimously. 
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A. 

Occwmnceg iu tie Inland of Bqriadoe$t refemtd to hff: 

\l^sctraeud Jr&m "* Debate* on theSttwe Trade ^ » 1806, pp. 16^172.) 

" IN some ptpen ppeseiited io the Howie <«f €ocDmoM om 
the ttth Februmty, 1M6> iseeatoised a letter from Lord 
Seafottb, the Gwwtmot of BarbMiDet, dated toth November, 
1804, in which lie tiiuB writes to £ai4 <Cai»deti :*- 
. <* * I eacloBe four papers, ooBtaiaiiig, £rwa diiieiiest ^pNUters, 
ref^bcta on the horrid mardcra I metttidaed ia bobm fomer 
lettera. They «re $ekdtedfircm a grmi mmber, amoDf whieh 
there is not -one in contradiction of the horrible facts, though 
several <^ <he letters' are verf eonotse and defective. The 
trath is, that nothisglMW given me aaare trouble than Io get at 
the bottom of these Imsinesnas, jo iunriAkf a U m rd are 'the 
frefudiea 4f9he peopie t^Qcrtt>f 4>ne or two, or of a few mdi^ 
vidvals, but of * the FSonis/) 

^ im a Sttbseqnant .letter, daXed Tth January, mod, bis 
liordship iduis writes^:' * i eooiose the Altoraey-Oenemni letter 
^ me on the aabyect df AeMegroes soaaati <w«st/snil^ mnrd^t^ 
f am Sony tosay^ nvBltA««Q^ra[SRiii9rA!i€n or trb 6aii« 
'BAKBAErrr'haveooeurred, with which I ban^'not tmbled 
ysar LoMship, as /*oaly i iai i wf ia wmiktym wfWtiiUed with ike 
^rnAfeei ki femertd* 

^ The telteni to wMah Laid Seafertiveftn/ and wMeh ae- 
company ^e abof« ektrtiCIs, are fraantfbnr of tlie most res 
•peetabkfndividaals in the Inland wf Barbadoea, viz. Mr. Ince, 
the President of the Council^, Mr. >Con4thmti the Advocate- 
'General ; Mr. Becdes, the Attomey*Geneval ; and the Rev. 
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Mr, Pilgritn. These Gentlemen all agree in the material facta 
of the cases which they state. It would, therefore, be an 
unnecessary repetition to transcribe the whole of their letters : 
it will be sufficient to give the substance of the statements 
which they contain. 

** 1. On the 10th of April, 1804| a militia-man of the name 
of Halls, of the St. Michael's regiment, returning from military 
duty, overtook on the road some Negroes who were going 
quietly home from their labour. When he came near, he called 
out that he would kill them, and immediately began to run 
after them. The Nejgroes, not supposing that he really intended 
to do thetn^atiy injury, and imagining that hevras in Joke, did 
not endeavour to escape, but merely mAde way for him* The 
person nearest to him happened to be a woman, the property 
of a M. Clarke, the owner of Simmons's estate, who is stated 
to. have been a valuable slave, the mother of five or six children, 
aipd far advanced in pregnancy. Without the tmaUut provo^ 
cation of , uny kind. Halls coolly and.deUberat^y phmged his 
bayonet several times into her body, whetL the. poor cr^tnre 
dropped, and expired, without a groan. . Two gentlemen -were 
ey^owitnesses of this horrid action. One of tbem, Mr* Harding^ 
4^ manager of the Codrington College estate, went up to 
Hidls jBiqd spoke harshly to him, and said he ought to be 
h^Dged^ .fqr he never saw a more unprovoked murder, and that 
he wQubl certainly: carry him before a magistrate. HaUs*s reply 
is very remarkable. . * For what 2^ said he (with the utmost 
indiffi^ence as to the crime) — * for what? fob kilung a 
MEGRo!!!' This is a short but a significant .sentence, 
strongly confirming an important . tnitb, which has. frequently 
been asserted, viz. that the Negroes- are regarded by tbn^ir 
wbite««kinned o[^ressors as an inferior order of beings, and* 
iiii4er the influence of this sentiment, are naturally. enough 
denied th.e common rights of humanity, and excluded from thie 
pale of that sympathy which a sense of a common nature and 
a common extraction is calculated to inspire. Mr.Hcurding^ 
however, greatly to hb credit, was proof against the force of 
Halls*s compendious reasoning ; and, having procured assist- 
ance, laid hold of him, and carried him before Mr* Justice 
Walton. Mr. Justice Walton, it would appear, was not in<)ia- 
posed to use the authority with which he was vested in 
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))tinging Halls to' joBtice; but he founds that ^ in his ittiStaOon 
v8 a magistrate^ the law ef the island gave him nojurisdidion or 
authority over him,* and> in short, that he had no right to commit 
him.' In this dilemma> Mr .Walton applied to Mr. President Ince. 
* I told Mr. Walton/ says the President^ in his letter to Lord 
Seafortfa, ' that I regretted, M^ith real concern, the deficiency in 
our law : but that there was a penalty due to the King in such 
cases/ (viz. the eleven pounds four shillings); 'and 
that, as Mr. Harding had sufficiently substantiated the fact, I 
would order him to be committed till he paid the forfeiture, or 
a suit should be commenced against him.* Accordingly he was 
sent to prison » 

"•2. The second instance produced by Lord Seaforth is not 
inferior in atrocity to the first. A Mr. Colbeck, who lives 
overseer on Cabbage-tree plantation, in St. Lucy's parish, * had 
bought a new Negro boy out of the yard' (meaning the Slave yard, 
where N^roes are exposed to sale, in the same manner as the 
cattle and sheep in Smithfield market), and carried him home^ 
Conceiving a liking to the boy, he took him into the house and 
made him wait at table. Mr. Crone, the overseer of Rowers 
estate, which is near to Cabbage-tree plantation, was in the 
habit of visiting Mr. Colbeck, had noticed the hoy, and knew him 
weU* A fire happening one night in the neighbourhood, Col- 
beck went to give his assistance, and the boy followed him^ 
Colbeck, on his return home, missed the boy, who had lost his 
way ; and a's he did not make his appearance the next day, he 
sent round to his neighbours, and particularly to Crone, inform- 
ing them, that his African lad had strayed, that he could not 
speak a word of English, and possibly he might be found 
breaking son^e sugar, canes, . or taking something else for his 
support : in which case he requested they would not injure dim, 
but' send him home, and he would pay any damage the boy 
might have committed. After a lapse of two or three days> 
the poor creature was discovered in a gulley (or deep water- 
course) near to Rowe's estate ; and a number of Negroes were 
toon assembled about the place. The boy, naturally terrified 
with the threats, the noise, and'tbe;«i>pearance of so many 
people, retreated into a hole in a m£,.. having a stone in bis 
liand, for the purpose, probably, of d^ence. By this time» 
^Qrone, and some other White persons, had come u^. B^ tUc^ 
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satisfactioa ! Tiie preceding part of the narrative had prepared 
us to expect in Colheck some approximation to European 
feeling. But what is the fact ? On being coolly told that a 
Negro had been killed and buried — told so by his neighbour^ 
the murderer — is he shocked ) Does he express any horror or 
indignation on the occasion? No! he goes SLway satisfied!/ 
Let the reader give its due weight to this one circumstance, 
and he must be convinced that a state of society must exist in 
the West Indies, of which, as an inhabitant of this happy 
island, he can scarcely form any adequate conception. Sup- 
pose, instead of a Negro Slave, that it had been a horse which 
had been thus killed : Colbeck, had his horse happened to be 
missmg at the time, would have pursued exactly the same 
steps, and would have been affected in the same way as in the 
present instance. — We may also learn, from this impressive 
circumstance, the value of West-Indian testimony when givea 
in favour of West-Indian humanity. The moral perceptions 
and feelings which prevail in that quarter of the world, it will 
be perceived, are wholly different from those on this side of 
the Atlantic. It may be allowed that these men mean what 
they say, when they give each other the praise of humanity. But 
examine their standard. Who is this man of humanity ? It is 
one, who, hearing that a. fellow- creature has been cruelly and 
wantonly murdered, goes away satisfied^ because he himself has 
sustained no loss by the murder ! An exception may be admitted 
in favour of a few men of enlightened minds ; but the remark 
applies to the people — to the bulk of the community, whose 
prejudices are stated by Lord Seaforth to be so horribly abswrd 
as to resist all measures for remedying thb dreadful state of 
things. But, not to detain the reader any longer with reason- 
ings on this subject, let us proceed to the third case commu- 
nicated by Lord Seaforth, and which, if possible, is worse 
than either of the foregoing. 

*' 3. A man of the name of Nowell, who lives in St. An<* 
drew's parii^, had been in the habit of behaving brutally 
towards his wife, and one day went so far as to lock her up in 
a room, and confine her in chains. A negro woman belonging 
to this man, touched with compassion for her unfortunate mis- 
iresSf undertook privately to release her. Nowell found it out, 
find in order to punish her, obliged her to pat her tonguQ 
through a hole in a board, to whieh he fa&Uiie^ \\. oti ^^ ^V^ 
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B. 

Oh$ervatum$ an Mr. Canning^s S^Mecli. 

« 

Ws are very far from intendiog to commeiit in aay unflrieodlj^ 
spirit on what fell from Mr. Canning on thb occasion. But 
bis speech has suggested a few observations^ which justice to 
our caase requires that we should not suppress* 

!• We are by no means disposed to regard the discussion of 
this question in Parliamen las so pregnant with danger that 
^* one raib word, one too ardent expression/' uttered there, may 
raise *'a flame'' among the Slaves in the West Indies^ **not 
eitsily to be extinguished/' That such an apprehension is, to say 
the Jcnst, greatly exaggerated, may be seen by referring to a 
pamphlet published by this Society, and sold by Hatehard, 
f ntliledi <' A Review of some of the Arguments which are 
ommunly advanced against Parliamentary Interference in 
tftir uf the Negro Slaves,*" p. 3-*l2. 
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Is there, then, vre shall be asked, no clanger of commotion 
amopg the Slaves in our colonies? Undoubtedly there is; but 
not from the efforts which may be made in Parliament for their 
relief. Of these, it would scarcely, we apprehend, be too much 
to say, that they know almost as little as the cattle and sheep 
in Smithfield knew of Mr. M artin*s benevolent and persevering 
efforts to protect them from the cruelty of man. The real source 
of danger is to be found in the oppressive nature of colonial 
bondage; and in the resistance which, under the influence of 
passion and prejudice, the colonists may be led to make to 
the ^leasurea ,^hich Parliament may adopt for alleviating its 
pressure. A' reform in which the colonists heartily concurred 
would obviate all danger from public discussion. It would 
further ob\iate the far more formidable danger to be appre^^ 
hended from the influence of the spectacle exhibited within the 
visible horizon of Jamaica — the spectacle, we mean, of Negro 
liberty in St. Domingo, achieved by blood and violence, and 
triumphant over the most powerful obstacles. And here, is it 
unseasonable to ask, whether any thing can prove so strongly 
the inaptitude of the Slaves to be roused to insubordination 
and revolt, by any events except those which press imme- 
diately on their senses, as this,-^that the example of the neigh- 
bouring island of St. Domingo should have 'been placed for 
thirty years before their eyes, without producing the slightest 
perceptible effect on their habits of quiet submission 1 And 
yet we are expected to believe^ that even one rash word uttered 
in St. Stephen's Chapel, at the distance of 6000 miles, may 
raise an inextinguishable flame of mutiny among them. They 
h^ve remained unaffected by the sight of their fellows snccess* 
fuUy wading through blood to liberty; they are, nevertheless, 
to be inflamed to insurrection by the echo of some abstract 
propositions propounded in the House of Commons ; although 
there is no obvious mode by which the intelligence can be wafted 
to their ears ; and although, if they beard it, they would hot be 
able to comprehend its import. 

Major Gaisford, of the Engineers, who passed upwards ' of 
four years in the West Indies, published, in IBll, some obser* 
vations on the subject of colonial slavery. The following 
extract from his work is applicable to the subject we are now 
considering. 
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be tead, avfd pointing out to , them ihe fatal consequence* diey 
vould biing upon themselves^ the evil seemed h^pily staid, 
and manjy who had l>een hastily led to unite vrith the duH 
atfectedy were induced to return peaceably to their works. 
1 cannot ascertain that the nun^ber now remaining of the 
principal body in the river Belize exceeds twenty ."--^^^ I feel 
it an unspeakable mercy that th^ country has been thus 
delivered by the hand of Providence from a coipmotion which 
at first appeared to threaten very alarming consequences; 
and I trust the gratitude of the Settlers will be fully awakened 
ou the ocoasioiiy and evidenced 6y increased «c(8 of vnifinrm 
kmdnesB amd kumaniiy toward^ the poor Slave populations^ 

If we compare the proceedings above detailed with those 
which topk place in Barbadoes in 1816» on the occasion of the 
insurrection in that island^ we cannot fail to be s|;ruck with the 
contrast which the wise forbearance displayed in the former 
instance, and the happy results produced by it, exhibit to the 
headlong and inconsiderate fury, and the consequent disast^m^ 
and carnage, which marked the latter. No parley with the 
misguided Slaves was thought of by the Barbadian authorities. 

To conclude, whatever be the danger of iqsurrection among 
the Slaves, it is far less likely to be increased by the inter- 
ference of Parliament, with a view to mitigate the rigours of 
their bondage, than by the attempt to veil the real nature of that 
bondage, and to obstruct the application of an effectual 
remedy to its evils. The danger lies in continuing to oppres# 
after the oppression is acknowledged, and not in taking effec- 
tiaal measures for the relief of those who groan under it. 

« 

2. Why, it is asked, did Mr. Buxton ** gp back to a state of 
things in the West Indies to which, so far as they could be 
veroedied, a remedy has been applied V (p. 23.) 
' We are not aware of the remedies to which allusiop is 
here made ; indeed, we know of no remedies which had 
been applied to the various evils stated by Mr. Buxton to 
belong to the West^Indian system. The Slaves had not ceased 
to be chattels ;— >no means of education had been provided for 
them ;-*-no effective steps had been taken for their religious 
improvement; — they w^e still denied the Sabbath ;*—th& 
marriage tie was still unknown among them ;— and to that hour 
every Slave, inak or female, might bif lavi Vk%.\j^\k««a\raL\kvdD>A>^^ 
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Mr. Pilgrim. Thcte Gentlemen aU agree in the material facta 
of the caaea which they atate. It would, therefore, he an 
ynneceaaary repetition to tranacribe the whole of their lettera : 
it will be aufficient to give the aubatance of the atatementa 
which they contain. 

<* 1. On the 10th of April, 1804, a militia-man of the name 
of Halls, of the St. MichaeFa regiment, returning from miUtary 
duty, overtook on the road some Negroes who were going 
quietly home from their labour. When he came near, he called 
out that he would kill them, and immediately began to run 
after them. The Negroes, not supposing that he really intended 
to do ihem^atiy injury, and imagining that hevras in joke, did 
not endeavour to escape, but merely mAde way for him. The 
peraoa nearest to him happened to be a woman, the property 
of a M. Clarke, the owner of Simmons's estate, who is stated 
to. have been a valuable slave, the mother of five or six children, 
Md far -advanced in pregnancy. Without the itnallest provo^ 
cation of, uny hind, Halis coolfy and deUberately phmged his 
bayonet several timeg into her body, when the poor creature . 
dropped, and expired without a groan. . Two gentlemen were 
ey^wUneaaes of this horrid action. One of them, Mr. Harding, 
4^ manager of the Codrington College estate, went up to 
Hidlaji^d spoke harshly to him, and said he ought to be 
h#Bge^ for -he never saw a more unprovoked murder, and that 
he wouk) qertninly: carry him before a magistrate. Halls's reply 
ia very.rei9arkable.. . * For whaJt?^ said he (with the utmost 
indifference as <tp the crime) — ^ for what? fob kilung a 
MEGRo!!!' This is a short but a significant sentence, 
strongly confirming an important . truth* whioh has. frequently 
beten .asBerted* via. that the NegroQsare regarded by tb^ir 
wbite««luiiDed oppressors as an inferior oid^ of beings, and, 
iii|4!Qr th^ influence of this sentiment, are naturally. enough 
deniejd.thje common rights of humanity, and excluded fromi th.e 
pale of that aympatby which a sense of a. common nature and 
a common extraction is calculated to inspire. Mr. Hftrdinf^ 
however,- greatly, to his credit, was proof against the force of 
Halls's oompeodious reasomiqg ; and, having procured assist- 
ance,. Iai4 bold of him, and carried him. before Mr. Juatiqs 
Walton, ;Mr. Justice Walton, it would appear, waa not in<)i»- 
poped.ta use the authority with which he waa vested .in 
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)>Viiiging Halls to' joBtice; but he found, that ' in his sttiStaiion 
tis a magistrate, the law ef the island gave him no jurisdiction of 
authority over him^ and> in short, that he had no right to commit 
him. In this dilemma, Mr. Walton applied to Mr. President Ince. 
* I told Mr. Walton/ says the President, in his letter to Lord 
Seaforth, ' that I regretted, \viih real concern, the deficiency in 
our law : but that there was a penalty due to the King in such 
cases,' (viz. the eleven pounds four shillings); * and 
that, as Mr. Harding had sufficiently substantiated the fact, I 
would order him to be committed till he paid the forfeiture, or 
a suit should be commenced against him.* Accordingly he was 
sent to prison* 

*'. 2. The second instance produced by Lord Seaforth Is not 
inferior in atrocity to the first. A Mr. Colbeck, who lives 
overseer on Cabbage-tree plantation, in St. Lucy*s parish, ' had 
bought a new Negro boy out of the yard ' (meaning the Slave yard, 
where Negroes are exposed to sale, in the same manner as the 
cattle and sheep in Smithfield market), and carried him home» 
Conceiving a liking to the boy, he took him into the house and 
made him wait at table. Mr. Crone, the overseer of Rowe*s 
estate, which is near to Cabbage- tree plantation, was in the 
habit of visiting Mr. Colbeck, had noticed the hoy, and knew him 
well* A fire happening one night in the neighbourhood, Col« 
beck went to give his assistance, and the boy followed him» 
Colbeck, on his return home, missed the boy, who had lost his 
way ; and as he did not make his appearance the next day, he 
sent round to his neighbours, nnd particularly to Crone, inform- 
ing them, that his African lad had strayed, that he could not 
speah a word of English, and possibly he might be found 
breaking some sugar, canes, or taking something else for his 
support : in which case he requested they would not injure him, 
but' send him home, and he would pay any damage the boy 
might have committed. After a lapse of two or three days^ 
the poor creature was discovered in a gulley (or deep water- 
course) near to Rowe's estate ; and a number of Negroes were 
toon assembled about the place. The boy, naturally terrified 
with the threats, the noise, and 'the appearance of so many 
people, retreated into a hole in a foc£^ having a stone in his 
hand, for the purpose, probably, of ddence. By this time, 
C/one, and some other White persons, had come up. By their 

R 
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m'i/en afirt wot put to the hole where the bojf lag, idU, whan kit 
kfigan to be ioorchedg ram from hU kuUng-place into a pool -of 
waAtr which was near. Some of the Negroes pursued him ioto 
the pool ; and the boy, it is said, threw the stone which he 
held in his hand at one of them. On this» two of the White 
men. Crone and HoHingsworth, /ired at the boy several times 
wUh shot, and the Negroes pelted him with stones. He was at 
length dragged ov4 of the pool in a dying condition: for he had 
npt only received several bruises from the stones, but his breast 
ufos so pierced with the shot that it was like a cuHender. The 
White savages (this is the language of Mr. Attorney -Ge- 
neral Beccles) ordered the Negroes to dig a grave. Whilst 
ikey ^ere digging it, the poor creature made signs if begging 
for water, which was not given to him : but as soon as the grave 
was dug, he was thrown into it and covered over, and^ as is 
Ijelievedy while yet alive. Colbeck, the owner of the hoy, 
hearing that a Negro had been killed, went to Crone to inquire 
ipto the truth of the report. Crone told him, that a Negro 
had been hilled and buried, but assured him it was not his, far 
he knew him well, and he need not be at the trouble of opening 
the grave. On this, Colbeck went away satisfied! Re- 
qeivicigy however, further information, he returned, and had 
the grave opened, when he found the murdered Negro to be 
bis own. Colbeck brought his action of damages in the courts 
of the island against Crone and HoHingsworth. The cause 
was ready to be tried, and the Court had met for the purpose, 
wben they thought proper to pay double the value of the boy, 
^d Sd/. for the use of the island, (being 5/. less than the 
peojalty fixed by law, of 15/. currency each), rather than suffei^ 
the btiisiness to go to a heanug. * This, I am truly sorry to 
lay/ observes the Advocate^General, ' was the only punish^ 
ment which could be inflicted for so barbarous and atrocious 
itf> crime/ 

** Thi^ horrid recital (which is given almost in the words of 
the Repoirty merely avoiding repetition) seems to require little 
comnent* One circumstance of it, however, may not strike 
the minds of some readers with its due force, although it ap- 
pears to be the most affecting part of the whole case. Colbeck, 
i( is said,* on hearing that it was not his slave who had been 
nuud^ced, went away satisfied ! O most opprobrious 
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satisfaction ! The preceding part of the narrative had pl'epared 
us to expect in Colbeck some approximation to European 
feeling. But what is the fact ? On being coolly told that a 
Negro had been killed and buried — told so by his neighbour, 
the murderer — is he shocked ? Does he express any horror or 
indignation on the occasion? No! he goes VLVf^^y satisfied!! 
Let the reader give its due weight to this one circumstance, 
and he must be convinced that a state of society must exist in 
the West Indies, of which, as an inhabitant of this happy 
island, he can scarcely form any adequate conception. Sup- 
pose, instead of a Negro Slave, that it had been a horse which 
had been thus killed : Colbeck, had his horse happened to be 
missing at the time, would have pursued exactly the same 
steps, and would have been affected in the same way as in the 
present instance. — We may abo learn, from this impressive 
circumstance, the value of West-Indian testimony when givea 
in favour of West-Indian humanity. The moral perceptions 
and feelings which prevail in that quarter of the world, it will 
be perceived, are wholly different from those on this side of 
the Atlantic. It may be allowed that these men mean what 
they say, when they give each other the praise of humanity. But 
examine their standard. Who is this man of humanity ? It is 
one, who, hearing that a^ fellow-creature has been cruelly and 
wantonly murdered, goes away satisfied^ because he himself has 
sustained no loss by the murder ! An exception may be admitted 
in favour of a few men of enlightened minds ; but the remark 
applies to tlie people — to the bulk of the community, whose 
prejudices are stated by Lord Seaforth to be so Jiorribly absurd 
as to resist all measures for remedying this dreadful state of 
things. But, not to detain the reader any longer with reason- 
ings on this subject, let us proceed to the third case commu- 
nicated by Lord Seaforth, and which, if possible, is worse 
than either of the foregoing. 

** 3. A man of the name of Nowell, who lives in St. An- 
drew's parish, had been in the habit of behaving brutally 
towards his wife, and one day went so far as to lock her up in 
a room, and confine her in chains. A negro woman belonging 
to this man, touched with compassion for Iter unfortunate mis- 
iressg undertook privately to release her. Nowell found it out, 
and in order to punish her, obliged her to put her tongue 
through a hole in a board, to which he fieustened it on the op- 
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polite side with a fork, and left her in that situation for tome 
time. He afiterwarda cat out her tongue nearly by the root, in 
consequence of which she almost instantly died. No punishr 
ueal followed this monstrous aet of barbarity. 

**lt will, doubtless, be argued, that individual instances of 
cruelty like those which have been cited, are no proofs of ge^ 
moral inhumanity, any more than the annals of the Old Bailey 
can be considered as exhibiting a fair view of our national 
character. There is, however, this very remarkable difference 
in the two cases, a difference which is fatal to the argument. 
In this country, when we read of crimes, we read of their 
being followed by just retribution ; by severe and exemplary 
ponbhment. In the West Indies, on the contrary, we not 
only hear of the greatest crimes escaping with impunity, but 
find the laws themselves conspiring to shelter criminals from 
justice: we find the most respectable and enlightened 
part of the community sanctioning the perpetration even of 
murder, by their refusal to recognize the commission of it as ^ 
felonious act/' 



B. 

Observations on Mr. Canning^a Speech. 

W£ are very far from intending to comment in any unfiriendtj^ 
spirit on what fell from Mr. Canning on this occasion. But 
bis speech has suggested a few observations, which justice to 
our cause requires that we should not suppress, 

1. We are by no means disposed to regard the discussion of 
this question in Parliamen las so pregnant with danger that 
<* one rash word, one too ardent expression," uttered there, may 
raise " a flame '' among the Slaves in the West Indies, ** not 
easily to be extinguished/' That such an apprehension is, to say 
the least, greatly exaggerated, may be seen by referring to a 
pamphlet published by this Society, and sold by Hatehard, 
entitled^ <* A Review of some of the Arguments which are 
commonly advanced against Parliamentary Interference in 
behalf of the Negro Slaves,*' p, 3— 12, 
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Is there, then, vre shall be asked, no danger of commotion 
among the Slaves in our colonies? Undoubtedly there is; but 
not from the efforts which may be made in Parliament for their 
relief. Of these, it woiild scarcely, we apprehend, be too much 
to say, that they know almost as little as the cattle and sheep 
in Smithfield knew of Mr. Martinis benevolent and persevering 
efforts to protect them from the cruelty of roan. The real source 
of danger is to be found in the oppressive nature of colonial 
bondage ; and in the resistance which, under the influence of 
passion and prejudice, the colonists may be led to make to 
the measures .which Parliament may adopt for alleviating its 
pressure. A' reform in which the colonists heartily concurred 
would obviate all danger from^ublic discussion. It would 
further ob\iate the far more formidable danger to be appre- 
hended from the influence of the spectacle exhibited within the 
visible horizon of Jamaica— the spectacle, we mean, of Negro 
liberty in St. Domingo, achieved by blood and violence, and 
triumphant over the most powerful obstacles. And here, is it 
unseasonable to ask, whether any thing can prove so strongly 
the ineptitude of the Slaves to be roused to insubordination 
and revolt, by any events except those which press imme* 
diately on their senses, as this,-->that the example of the neigh* 
bouring island of St. Domingo shoukl have 'been placed for 
thirty years before their eyes, without producing the slightest 
perceptible effect on their habits of quiet submission 1 And 
yet we are expected to believej that even one rash word uttered 
in St. Stephen's Chapel, at the distance of 6000 miles, may 
raise an inextinguishable flame of mutiny among them. They 
bftve remained unaffected by the sight of their fellows success* 
fully wading through blood to liberty : they are, nevertheless, 
to be inflamed to insurrection bv the echo of some abstract 
propositions propounded in the House of Commons ; although 
there is no obvious mode by which the intelligence can be wafted 
to their ears ; and although, if they heard it, they would not be 
able to comprehend its import. 

Major Gaisford, of the Engineers, who passed upwards of 
four years in the West Indies, published, in 1811, some obser* 
vations on the subject of colonial slavery. The following 
extract from his work is applicable to the subject we are now 
considering.^^ 
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«« The Britbh Psrltameiit/ he remarks, '' mhitted eeriain 
l»preMimtt in the origfinal preamble to the Abolitioii Act, le«t 
they might be ioterpfeted to give a sanctioti to revolt or dis- 
affection among the Negroes. The total ignorance of this cksa 
of beings, regarding the transactions of society, renders sach Ik 
caation at present needless* It is certain, the noble exertiona 
of the British Parliament to better their condition are but very 
|iartially known by the Blacks in the West Indies. The stories 
told of their gratitude to the promoters of abolition, I am 
iilcfined to aver, dre generally fabrications.'^ — -^" To ask a 
Negro Slavte to repeat the English alphabet would be almost as 
j|;efierally aa imputation of wedkness, as to ask a cbimney- 
isWeep's apprentice to recite tlahomet's Koran." 

In the Correspondence relative to the condition and treatment 
fif Slaves at Honduras, laid on the table of the House of Com- 
mons Ob the 16th of Jiine 1823, some important light is thrown 
ta the ordinary causes of servile insurrection. In May 1620» 
li considerable number of Slaves broke out into revolt. Colonel 
Arthur, the superintendant, while he made all the necessary 
nrranglsmehts for reducing the insurgents by force, resolved 
first to try " the milder means of persuasion to bring these 
ffoor deluded people to a due sense of the impropriety of 
Iheiir conduetb" ' " In my progress up the riVer," observes 
Colbnel Arthur^ '* I was much concerned to ascertain that the 
Ne|;roes^ who hdd first deserted and excited others to join them^ 

^AD BBBN tRBATED WITH VERY UNNECESSARY HARSH-^ 
KBSS BY THBIR OWNERS, and HAD CERTAINLY GOOD 

GROUNDS POTL COMPLAINT, if happily they had pursued that 
course, rather than having resorted to the unlawful means the^ 
vrei^ {sursaing*. But, as their aniinosity had riot led them to 
imy greater excess than the destruction of some cattle, and the 
jobbery of one or two houses, a proclamation was issued, 
bfiiHring A free pardon to all such as woald immediately come 
id and Ifiiy down their arms ; but at the same time martial law 
was proclaimed, and a liberal reward for the apprehensioii bf 
tfl ykho should continue in a state of rebellion. I then prio- 
ceeded from wotk to work, to the distance of 220 miles «p 
the riVet Belize, directing the difiierent gangs of Slaves to 
be assembled; and by thus timely inquiring into 
THEIR SEVERAL GRIEVANCES, causiug the proclamation tm 



lie tcad, aad pointiBg out to . them the fatal coaaequeiicea they 
would bring upon themselvesy the evil seemed happily staid, 
and many, who had been hastily led to unite with the dui« 
aifectedy were induced to return peaceably to their works. 
1 cannot ascertain that the nua\ber now remaining of the 
principal body in the river Belize exceeds twenty •''--*'' I feel 
it an unspeakable mercy that th^ oountiy has beep thus 
delivered by the hand of Providence from a commotion which 
at first appeared to threaten very alarming consequence^ ; 
and I trust the gratitude of the Settlers will be fully awakened 
oil the ocoasiooy and evidenced by increased acts of uniform 
Unthiesa and kumaniiy toward^ the poor Siave population.^* 

If we compare the proceedings above detailed with those 
which toQk place in Barbadoes in 1816, on the occasion of the 
insurrection in that island, we cannot fail to be i^uck with the 
contrast which the wise forbearance displayed in the former 
instance, and the happy results produced by it, exhibit to the 
headlong and inconsiderate fury, and the consequent disasters, 
and carnage, which marked the latter. No parley with the 
misguided Slaves was thought of by the Barbadian authorities. 

To conclude, whatever be the danger of iqsurrection among 
the Slaves, it is far less likely to be increased by the inter- 
ference of Parliament, with a view to mitigate the rigours of 
their bondage, than by the attempt to veil the real nature of that 
bondage, and to obstruct the application of an efiectual 
remedy to its evils. The danger lies in continuing to oppres* 
after the oppression is acknowledged, and not in taking effec* 
tual measures for the relief of those who groan under if. 

2. Why, it is asked, did Mr. Buxton ** go back to a state of 
things in the West Indies to which, so far as they could be 
veroedied, a remedy has been applied V (p. 23.) 
' We are not aware of the remedies to which aliusiop is 
here made ; indeed, we know of no remedies which had 
been applied to the various evils stated by Mr. Buxton to 
belong to the West<Indian system. The Slaves had not ce^ed 
to be chattels ;— >no means of education had been provided for 
them ;-— no effective steps had been taken for their religious 
improvement ; — they w^e still denied the Sabbath ;*— the. 
loarrtage tie was still unknown among them ; — and to that hour 
esiery Slave, fnale or female, might by law haii^ been punished^ 
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witboat one teafon being anigned, not only with any length o( 
^nfinementt but with thirty-nine lashes of the cart-whip on the 
naked body ; and might have been compelled to labour, willing 
or unwilliogy without wages^ by the impulse of the same cruel 
instrument. And with respect to the instances Mr. Buiton 
adduced of unpunished outrages of the grossest kind in Bar* 
badoes» what is the remedy which has been applied ? The only 
remedy we know of, is a reluctant enactment of the Barbadoes 
legislature, entitled " an Act for the' better ' protectien of the 
Slaves of this Island,'^ and which provides, not simply that the 
wilful murder of a Slave shall henceforward be pjinished as a 
capital felony, but that '* if any person shall hereafter wilfully, 
maliciously, wantonly, and without provocation, kill and 
murder any Slave," he shall be deemed guilty of feloiiy without 
benefit of clergy* 

Surely it was of some importance to shew what was the spirit 
which had animated the conduct and guided the legislation of 
our Colonists, when it became a question whether to them was 
to be entrusted the ta$k of reforming colonial abuses, and of 
providing for the cfiectual protection and comfort, the im* 
provement and happiness of the Negroes. 

3, But why, it is again asked> did Mr. Buxton " go out of his 
way to recal the horrors of the now abolished Slave Trade," and 
** to throw in the teeth of those whose interests are at hazard^ 
cruelties with which in fact they had no concern ? '' (p. 24.) 

But can it be said that the West Indians had no concern in the 
horrors and cruelties of the Slave Trade, when, for nearly twenty 
years after those horrors and cruelties had been fully developed, 
they successfully employed the whole weight of their influence to 
prevent their abolition 1 But it was evidently for other purposes 
than that of unnecessary reproach that reference was made to 
the part which the West Indians had acted in the Slave Trade 
question. It ought to be carefully noted, that the ground on 
which they so obstinately and vehemently opposed every at* 
tempt to abolish the Slave Trade was, that the ruin of the West 
Indies would be the inevitable consequence of the measure, 
which would necessarily issue, according to them, in an insur- 
' rection of the Slaves, and, if not, yet in the loss of the whole 
of the capital embarked in the West Indies. Notwithstanding 
all this, however, they now admit that its tendency, instead of 
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being injuriom, was beneficial, and that the niin they predicted 
to follow from it was in fact only averted by its adoption. And 
was no useful lesson to be learned, with respect to the present 
question, from a retrospective view of what then occurred? Or 
would it be right to allow those, who so grievously mistook their 
true interests on the former occasion, and who, under the infla* 
«nce of that mistake, could lend themselves to the support of 
what Mr. Pitt stigmatized as ** the greatest practical evil whicH 
ever afflicted the human race,*' to have credit given them now 
for taking a calm and judicious view of a question where pre-^ 
judice and ptysion were likely to operate with still more uncon« 
troulable inffnence ? Had the concurrence of the West Indians 
been anticipated in the proposed plans of reform,. doubtless, ai 
a matter of prudence, any reference to such topics might have! 
been omitted ; but anticipating rather their opposition, it would 
have been doing injustice to the cause to have omitted them* 

Be it remembered, that if Mr. Buxton was wfong in this, Ikis 
4ame blame attacbcs to Mr. Huskisson, who, on Mr. Whitmore'il 
motion for a Committee on East and West India sugar, though 
advocating the cause of the West Indians, broadly stated the 
same fact, namely, that for a long period of successive years, 
the West Indians, utterly mistaking their own true interests^ 
had constantly and violently opposed the abolition of the Slave 
Trade. 

But even if there had been no such reason for referring td 
the history of the Slave Trade, was it of no moment Uiat thfi 
House should be reminded of the foul origin of that Slavery 
whose lineaments the mover was tracing? Was it of no moment 
that the House should be reminded, that many of the practices 
which arc inherent in the existing system of Colonial Slavery^ 
are in their nature and effects identically the same with the 
.worst practices of the Slave Trade ; and that, while we are 
justly reprobating 4bi the face of £urope these practices, 
when perpetrated by the contraband Slave-traders of France 
or Portugal, we are guilty of a strange inconsistency by 
sanctioning in our own Colonies practices scarcely less immoral, 
inhuman, and unjust? 

4. Mr. Buxton was ^rther asked, '* why, when he was 
stirring a question totaily new, he should mix it np with thut 
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oiktr odioiis qvMiioa of the Slave Trade, wiik-^UA ii ie^ 
nmer before pkeed mjuxta-jHrntion buifor tbe]^wrpo$e afhemg 
aminuled wiih, amd ieparattd from, iL In all former dUeu»- 
•iODs on the Slave Trade the uUmor purpoae of ewumdpmtim 
gimdimuly diidaimed. SUiWCTy^notwillingljf kuimeoasMorify, 
allowed to continae.'' 

We apprehend, however, that the question mooted by Mr. 
Buxton waa not a questiooi Malfy mew: and also that it had 
alwajpa been mixed up with the question of the Slave Trade, 
and placed in juxta-position with it, not for the purpose of 
ooatraat and separation, but for the purpose of^^jlUireasittg the 
odium belonging to that traffic, and of giving the latt aggravation 
to ita horrors. So lar, moreover, was the purpose of emancipa- 
tion from having been studiously disclaimed, that one of the 
atanding arguments in favour of the abolition of the Slave 
Trade was, that it wals absolutely necessary, and that it would 
nrfUlibly lead, to the amelioration of the state of Slavery in 
the West Indies, and to the ultimate emancipation of the Slavea. 
That the Abolitionists were mistaken in their reasoning upon thb 
point, is perfectly true. Slavery has proved a much more in«* 
veterate evil than they had anticipated, and it has not yielded, 
08 they expected it would, to the meliorating effects of an aboli* 
iion of the Slave Trade. But, still, it is no less true that the 
extinction of slavery itself was, and was avowed to be, one of 
their grand ulterior ol^eeta in inducing Parliament to abolish the 
Slave Trade. 

The proofs which may be exhibited in support of this view 
of the case are numerous and irrefragable. 

In the year 1788, a Committee of the Privy Council was 
l^ppointed to inquire into the nature and effects of the Sla^e 
Tmde* The greater part of their voluminous Report, however, 
ia taken up with a view of the Slavery existing in the West Indies. 
The two subjeots of Slave Trade and Skiktry were evidently 
considered by his Majesty's Government as parts of one great 
question, and their inquiries were equally directed to both. 
it is only necessary to turn over the leaves of the Privy 
Council Report to be convinced of this. 

On the 21st of May 1789, the House of Commons re- 
volved to examine evidence on the street of the Slave Tfade 
The examination was prolonged during a great part of three 
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ftessions of P^ritadltiit, aatil the 5th itf April IWl; aiMl 
whoever will take the trovhle to look at that evMlea«»y wilt find 
that at leait one-half of it refers €d the state of Simc&fy in th« 
West Indies. At the commescemeiit of this isqoirj, namely^ 
on the 29th of May 1789, a Motion was made bj Mr. Tiemrf 
to separate the African frooi the West-Indian jparl of th« qat»» 
tion ; but this motion was^vermled by Mr. Pitt; and, in point 
of (act, seventy-eight wiroesses w«re examined on the West 
Indian, and only forty on the Afriean part of the question. 

In April 1791, a debate of two days* continuance took 
place in th^ipouse of Commons, on a motion made by Mv# 
Wilberforce lor the Abolition of the Slave Trade. Mors 
than half of the speeches of Mr. Wilberforce, Mr. Franeisi 
Mr. W. Smith, Mr. Pitt, Mr. Fox» and other advocates of thn 
abolition, tnmed on the state of Skmety in the West Indies. 
Even in that eariy debate, Mr. Pitt entered on the question o£ 
emancipating the Slaves. ''A rash emancipation, indeed, ha 
was clear, would be wrong and mischievous. In that unbap|Hf 
sftnation to which our baneful conduct had brought both our* 
sdvM and them, it would be no justice on either side to give 
them liberty. They might be relieved from every thing harsb 
and seviere, raised from their presentdegradation, and put undef 
Mie proper protection of the law : till then, to talk of emancipaii* 
tion was insanity. But it was the system of fresh importations 
^at interfered with these principles oMmprovement ; and ii was 
the aboHHon of the Slave Trade thai wwddjmmh the muau of 
effectually regulating the iUnaiitm of the SUmeg m the isUmtUJ! 
-*What can more decisively shew, that from the first the eman- 
cipation of the Slaves in the West Indies, so far from being dis- 
claimed by the Abolitionists, was openly avowed by them as 
an ultimate object, allhoagh, considering tlie novelty of the 
whole subject, the idea of immediateig emancipating large 
bodies of newlg itf^i^ried Africans might be fairly viewed 
with much serious alarm. 

The whole course of the Slave Trade controversy proves 
tncoatestably the same point. In 1792, when Mr. Dundas 
proposed to abolish the Slave Trade and Slavery together, 
by means of regulations to be carried into effect in the West 
Indies, what was the remly on the part of the Abolitionists 2 
It was, V No, abolish the Slave Trade immediately, and yon 
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will arrtre mnch more surely and rapidly at the alienor ends o( 
improvement and emancipation in the West Indies than hy 
means of internal regulations." Such also was the language 
(leld by tbem on the motion of Mr. Francis, in 17D5, and on 
that of Mr. Charles Ellis in 1797* And during every subse- 
qnent discussion, to the very moment of abolishing the Slave 
Trade, they never ceased to argue that that measure would 
certainly tend to the improvement ofthe condition of the Slaves 
in the West Indies, and to their final emancipation. Nay, this 
was the very line of argument pursued by Mr. Canning in his 
memorable speech in 1709, wherein he endeavdMred to shew 
that to abolish the Slave Trade was the surest ^eans of im- 
proving the state of Slavery in the West Indies. In his speech 
in 1807 he took the same ground. 

. Nor ought it to be forgotten, that in 1807, when the Bill for 
abolishing the Slave Trade was in its progress through the House 
of Commons, the Duke of Northumberland, then Lord Percy, 
to his immortal honour, moved a resolution for giving freedom 
to all children born in the West Indies from the 1st of January 
1810; which motion was withdrawn, at the suggestioii of 
abolitionists, on the ground that the end thiey had in view would 
be more effectually accomplished by the benefits which would 
necessarily result from the abolition of the Slave Trade, than 
by directly interfering in colonial legislation. . 

We beg to refer the reader, for a farther elucidation of this 
subject, to the Pamphlet already referred to, " A Review of 
some ofthe Arguments," &c. pp. 20—30. 

We have already freely admitted that the Abolitionists were 
mistaken in supposing that an Act of Parliament abolishing the 
Slave Trade would certainly lead to the improvement of the 
condition of the Slaves and to their ultimate emancipation. 
They expected too much from the colonists and the colonial 
legislatures. But their error in tliis res^Kbt is as far as pos- 
sible from proving that either the question mooted by Mr* 
Buxton was a totally new qtiestion, or that it had never before 
been placed in juxta- position with the Slave Trade but for the 
purpose of being contrasted with and separated from it ; or 
that the ulterior purpose of emancipation had always been 
studiously disclaimed by the Abolitionists. What was the 
Registr}' Bill, but a measure which was intended to pave the 



way for the final emancipation of the Slaved*? This was ilis-- 
tinctly avovved in the Report of the African Instttation on the 
liubjecty which has been quoted by Mr« £llifl(. above » , (p. 68.) 
To the views of that Report Mr. Ellis expresses himself favour* 
able. Had he, and the West Indians genendly, been equally 
favourable to them in IBld, and had an effective Registry on Mr^ 
Wiiberforce^s plan beenrtb^n established in the Colonies, fresh 
efforts in behalf of the Slaves might not have been neededf 
As matters are, they have become indispensable* How could 
it have been supposed for one moment, that it was either 
intended or^teomised by the Abolitionists, that, having put an 
end to the slave Trade, they were thenceforth to abandon 
all care for its victims, placed in our own colonies, and withf 
in our own jurisdiction. To have done so, or to have even 
thought of doing so, would indeed have been a just subject 
of reproach. 

5. It seems hardly necessary to observe, that thereJLs no part 
of Mr. Buxton*s speech which can be construed as intimating 
that ** we must deal with this subject, not as a matter of justice 
and judgmetft, but of impulse and . feeling.*' From another 
expression it might possibly be inferred that Mr. Buxton^s 
proposition had it in view ** unhesitatingly and rashly to level 
at a blow the whole West India system." His proposition, 
iiowever, was, that slavery ought t0. be gradually abolished. 
Our object, he says, is ** not the rapid termination of that state, 
not the sudden emancipation of the Negro ; but such prepara- 
tory steps, such measures of precaution, as by slow degrees, and 
in a course of years, shall gently conduct us to the annihilation 
of slavery," &c. 

' G. We readily admit that it was not the intention pf our 
Saviour, or of his j^j^tles, to interfere directly with the civil in- 
stitutions of the Pagan world, and, among these, with the slavery 
which then prevailed. It was their purpose to furnish in the 
Oospeljtobondas weUasfree,an effectual remedy for their moral 
disorders ; and to impart to them that hope full of immortality 
which should console and elevate them in circumstances the 
most painful and degradmg. But while we admit all this, we 
cannot by any means admit that the obligations and duties of 
tlie Government and Parliament of Great Britain arc to be 
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deduced from sodi preeedents as those of ancient Ofcece and 
Rome. Wcnie told by our legal authoritiea^ that the Chris* 
tian religion is a part, nay, the very basis, of the law of the land ; 
and we also oursdfts profess to be Christians. It would seem; 
therefore, that if the Government and'the Parliament, instead of 
adopting the spirit of that religion into their proceedings, and ' 
regulating their conduct by a regard to its obligations, should 
proceed in the neglect or contravenmni both of its spirit and 
its precepts, they would ill defend themselves by a delusive and 
inapplicable reference to tiie conduct of the heathen govern- 
ments which existed in the infancy of Chris^nty.. The 
governments of that period could not, of course, oe influenced 
by the spirit and precepts of a religion which they had not 
embraced. But when they had embraced it, they were ua« 
qnettioDably as much bound to act in conformity to it, as the 
meanest of their subjects. In this country, at the present time^ 
we have not only a Government and a Parliament, but a whole 
community (iHcludiug the West-Indian planters themselves) 
who call themselves Christian, and profess to be governed by ikt 
injunctions of the GospeL Are they, then, not to be reminded 
of their Christian duties ? Are they not to be told that it is 
their clear and unambiguous and indispensable obligation to 
act Hi the spirit, and in obedience to the precepts, of the religioti 
they profess, and which, it is admitted, is not only a part of the' 
law of the land, but has eaqpressly been given to guide the con* 
duct of every individual, not only in private and domestic, but 
in social and civil life ? Surely, then, we may be allowed to con- 
sider what the Christian religion requires of us in any given 
-case, and also to remind our fellow- Christians of its requisi- 
tions, without exciting pointed allusions to ill times. Is it not 
a fair and legitimate appeal to any individual, to say to him, ** You 
are a Christian ; why do you oppress your servants, why do you 
act so unkindly towards your wife aild endren, why do yon 
defraud the revenue, or encroach on your neighbour's rights ? ^ 
Or may we not prefer a similar appeal to Christian govern- 
ments, and say, ** Why do you permit robbery and murder to 
be committed by your subjects, as in the case of the Slave Trade; 
or why do you permit them to oppress and degrade their 
fellows, as in the case of Slavery ; to exact their labour without 
return, and to deprive them of protection from law?" Even 
the direct introduction of Christianity in such cases as these 
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tppears to us to be perfectly coBugtent nilh jftoviid reason and 
good taste, and can be justly offensive only to tl^e who are 
unwilling to have their conduct tried by it, or to abandon the 
practices which it proscribes. — It is not, be itlremembered, to 
those who are still, to our disgrace, the Pagan Slaves of the 
West Indies, that this appeal b made. . They are not told thai 
it is their dMty or their r^ht to emancipate themselves. On 
the contrary, they would be told, if they were Christians, and 
such as are Christians are told, that they mtot '^ be obedient 
to them that are their masters according to the flesh, with fear 
and tremblinff;, in singleness of heart, as unto Christ ; not with 
eye-service, as men-pleasers, but as the servants of Christ, doing 
the will of God from the heart ; with good will doing service, as 
to the Lord, and not to men." 

But are not Christian Masters and Chriatiaa Governments to 
be admonished of their duties also ? Are not the former to be told 
that they must give unto their Slaves ** that which is just and 
BQUAL, knowing that they also have a Master in heaven ? " And 
are not both to be reminded, that it is their duty in the sight of 
God ** to loose the bands of wickedness, to undo the heavy 
burdens, to kt the oppressed go free, and to break every yoke? ** 
And are not the whole p^nlation of the United Kingdom to 
^ warned, that, if they forbear to lift up their voice against 
the flagrant evil of Slavery, so long as a particle of it remains 
to disgrace the character of our countjf^^, they are vj^nlating their 
clear and unquestionable obligations as Christians ? Tho 
conduct which the Pagan Government of Rome and their Pagan 
subjects pursued, or were left to pursue, with respect to fftetr 
Slaves, is clearly no precedent for us, and can afford no justi* 
fication to the Christian Government and Parliament of Great 
Britain, or to their Christian subjects, should they, adhering to 
that ill precedent, drawn from ill times, refuse to act on those 
principles whioh ^pChiistians they cannot deny to be binding 
upon them. 

There are, undoubtedly, many evils which laws cannot cure. 
But West-Indian Slavery is not an ev'd of this description. It 
is an evil which exists only by the sanction of a Christian 
government, and which that Christian government has it 
completely in its power immediately to mitigate and finally 
to extinguish. 
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7. A similar reniark applies to the position/ that/ property 
being the creation of law, and law having sanctioned this 
species of property, we must be cautious how we meddle 
with it. But It is incumbent on those who may have so 
abused tl^ power of legislation as to have transferred, to the 
possession and disposal of another, a man's dearest and most ud" 
questionable property, — his bodily frame, his limbs, his muscles, 
bb bones, his sweat, his health, his liberty — it is surely incum- 
bent on them to repeal so cruel and iniquitous a law, and to com- 
pensate, to him who may have acquired property under it, the 
loss he may sustain from the performance of thiskjjct of justice. 

8. We have no clear idea of the ground of the objection 
here made to the liberation of the children of Slaves to be hence- 
forward born. Can we possibly suppose that parents would 
be dissatisfied to see their' children placed in more -favourable 
circumstances than themselves? Universal experience is ad- 
verse to sueh a supposition. What exertions will not parents, 
in the very lowest walks of life in this country, make to elevate 
their children above their own condition? And it is a notorious 
fact, that in a variety of cases, even among Slaves, nay, it is 
believed that in a considerable majority of cases, whenc a parent 
has acquired late in life the power of purchasing hisown freedoai^ 
he prefers employing it to redeem his child rather than himself. ' 

But, besides this, th^:fiberation of |childrcn henceforward Co 
be born can be attended with no assignable danger either to 
themselves or to the community. If we neglect so to educate 
them that they may be in a capacity to fulfil the duties of 
peaceable and industrious citizens, the -fault will be ours.—- 
With respect to the adults, we will not deny it to be possible 
that some, or even many of them, may be found to be so debased 
and brutified by their bondage, that to give them unconditional 
liberty might be as improper, and as li||k for *their benefit^ 
as to release indiscriminately from their confinement all the 
inhabitants of Bedlam. Still, that can be no valid reason for not 
giving them the amplest facilities, as is done in the Spanish and 
Portuguese colonies, of purchasing their freedom, if they will but 
exercise the degree of industry, frugality, and forethought, which 
is necessary to that end. In this way those will have an oppor- 
tunity of attaining their freedom who arc the most likely to 
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hnproTe that possession to beneficial purposes.' The prospect 
of obtaining it by peaceful means will take away from them the 
very desire to employ force for that end ; indeed, will make 
them to dread commotion or insarrection^ as putting to hazard, 
if not annihilating, all their hopes ; and will thas render ihetfk 
the best guarantees of the public peace. Let the spring of hope 
be set in motion, and the rest will follow in order : — their in<* 
dustry will be quickened ; they will become steady, provident, 
and faithful ; their exertions to achieve their freedom will be the 
very best preparation for its use and enjoyn^ent ; and, almost 
insensibly, the: now degraded slave will be converted into the 
industrious and peaceable peasant. 



** The Honourable Member for Bramber ndmitted UKat we had 
not a right to pay a debt of African humanity with West" 
Indian property.'* (p. 46.) 

Doubtless the honourable Member for Bramber would be 
l^dy to admit this. What he did insist upon, however, ia 
the speech alluded to by Mr. Ellis, vtifs not what that honour- 
able Gentleman has here made him tad^ What he did say was,- 
that " we had no right to pay our debt to the West Indians,*^ 
whatever might be its amount, *' from African pockets ;*'— in 
other words, that we had no right to indemnifyr the West 
Indians for any claims they may have upon us, in case we oblige 
them to abandon the ways of crime, by prolonging the uncom- 
pensated toil and the misery of those whom we and they have 
in common so deeply injured. We are perfectly willing, indeed, 
to admit, that the pHRiament and people of this country have 
had a large share in the guilt of both the African Slave Trade 
and West-Indian Slavery ; but we cannot allow that the West 
Indians are at liberty to disclaim all participation in that guilt, 
especially as it is they who have enjoyed for so many years, 
and still enjoy, the usufruct of the common crime ; and as they 
bave> moreover, uniformly resisted every attempt on the part 
of their accomplices (the British Parliament and Public) tor 

T 
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fepatr their adMitled wnnigs. The PariinHieiit '6f Great 
BffUain, U is true, encouraged a&d sanctioned both theSlaTeTrade 
aod Slavery. Their guilt, therefore, is undeniable. But, still, 
it cannot be said to have been the Parliament or the PabUc of 
Great Britain who reduced the unhappy Negro to bis present 
eondilton. It was not they who placed him under the drivec^s 
lash, taking from him every motive to exertion but that of fear; 
who withheld from him the Christain Sabbath, and the eon- 
solatiens of the Gospel ; who refused him the bumanizing 
influence of the marriage tie, and all the endearing relations of 
domestic life ; and who, instead of regarding hibi as a fellow<- 
man, endowed with an immortal soul, classed him in estimation 
and in treatment with the beasts that perish. It was not the Par- 
liament or the Public of Great Britain who enacted a code of 
lai^s characterized by a spirit of contempt and hatred towards 
this unhappy race ; who by the severity of exaction and the scan* 
tiness of sustenance brought them down by thousands to an 
wntimely and miserable grave, converting the West Indies into' 
a charnel-house ibr Africa ; who dried up,uby their Oppression 
and neglect, the very sources of population in a race peGvltBrly 
prolific ; who said. Let those Negroes never cease to be slaves, 
and let their backs be ever bowed down ; and who fenced round 
this trenMudous decree dooming them and their pesterttjib 
hopeless and interminable bondage, by regulations that ofb- 
structcd enfiranchisenMjl^.' even when proffered to them by 
their masters* kindness. No one can believe that the Parliameiit 
and People of Great Britain would have permitted the esta^ 
bUshment or continuance of such a system,' had they fully 
known its real nature. Had the West-Indian authorities and 
the West-Indian planters, when examined before the Privy 
Council and Parliament, in the commencement of the S^ve^ 
trade controversy, admitted even as much as they now admit 
(after the lapse of many years of alleged^ improvement,) witfi , 
respect to the actual condition of their bondsmen, scarcely m 
vestige of that cruel state would by this time have survived. 
It would not» it could not have been tolerated. Its existeiH^ 
woold ere this time have become matter of history. 

We ireely admit the humanity and benevolence of not a few 
West-Indian proprietors, and gladly do homage to the feeltnga 
which have ted them to make costly sacrifices for the temporal 
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aiid spiriittal well-beipg pt their slaves. But i»f one grnnd and 
fetal delinqaeDCj we doubt ivhether ure caa acq^iU wy of thenii, 
— 4Pe meaii^ that of having akmnk from the duty ef publicly: 
denoiMicing the eoomkiea of the colonial aystefn^ and of lending, 
tbek cordial exeritons to the distovery and appliqatioii of 
effecttial remedies. Tbey have not only not done this, whioh. 
it vras their clear and impon^ve duty to have done, but tbc^ 
have been too ready to throw the shield of their talents, char 
racter, and influence over the w^rst parts of the system, when 
attacked by oth^v. Instead of watching with becoming jea-\ 
lousy the p^ii^eedinga of the k>cal anthoritiea, and exposing 
their specious but delusive pretences of reform; they have been 
fbrwaiid to justify their conduct, ^nd when atrocities have 
been brought to light, and held tip to the public reprobation^ 
some of them have seemed to sympathize with the perpetralors 
of tiiese aiJN)cities» rather than with 4iieir indignant accusen^ 
With access to ample means of information, what cruelty have 
1^ cfter brought to light ? Which of the horrors dt the system 
have ithey ever called upon Parliament to extinguish f With 
a IbHrough knowledge, for example, of the systematic dese« 
cration of the Sabbath, what single effectual step have they 
^ver taken to reform the evil ? Urged for thirty*five years to 
|t#p the Altai progress of depopulation, by instituting marriage 
among the slaves, and rendering that aacred tie not only legal 
but inviolable, what stngfe roeasurf jh^ they adopted to thai 
end ? Look again mt the whole unmt and rdKgiotw aspect of 
the West ladies. See, but for the &abou» of a few slandered' 
missionaries, whose efforts may have served to rescue a small 
portion of the slaves from the grossest ignorance and vice, 
the whole Negro population of Jamaica, baptized and unbap- 
tieeri> still sunk, after a British possession of nearly two cen^ 
tariesyin darkness and immorality worse than what Africa itself 
eriiibits. What dellhce have tbey here ? We do not ask what 
has been their success ; hnt wliat have been their attempts ? 
They have been content to do nothing themsdves, and have 
been ready to frown on those who have endeavoured to excite 
attention to the sul^ect. 

Let it not be supposed tliat these topics are now adverted 
to ^ the purpose of venting reproaches against the West 
Indians, or for any invidious purpose whatsoever. They are 
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adverted to solely in the hope, that, called to review the 
past, the able and respectable individuals to whom we have 
alluded may now see it to be their duty to take a forward and 
an active part in the great work of humanity and justice whieh 
lies before them ; that, no longer hostile, or at best lukewarm 
or indifferent to the suljyect, they should now throw the weight 
of their character, talents, and influence on the side of fair 
and impartial investigation, and of sound, moderate, and 
rational plans of ameliofation ; that, no longer actuated by that 
Ssprit de corps which leads men to feel as a personal offence 
any exposure of the general evils of their system, or of th6 
misconduct of individual members of their body^ they should 
rather be solicitous to bri^g both to light, and to found^upon 
their detection the remedial provisions which circumstances 
may be found to require ; that, no longer satisfied with vagu^ 
professions of a desire to promote improvement, or with the 
barren generalities of such addresses as have been from time to 
time preseriled to the Crown on the subject, they should, in 
their individual and collective capacity, aim at, and be satisfied 
with nothing short of, substantial and efficient enactment for 
aequring the comfort, domestic happiness, moral and religious 
progress, and ultimate emancipation of their dependants ; and^' 
finally, that their fixed purpose should now be, not by plainly 
ble but unproductive resolutions lo avert the interference o£ 
Parliament, but to rencdarthat interference unnecessary, by 
the frank, cheerful, and zealous adoption and pursuit of welK 
concocted and comprehensive schemes of economical, civil, and 
religious reformation. -**■ 

. We hail with sincere delight an example of this magnanimous 
determination in one West-Indian proprietor — we mean Siif 
George Rose — who, having formed a just estimate of his obliga* 
tions as a planter, at least in one most important particular, 
has not scrupled both to carry into effect^his own convictions 
on the subject, and openly and earnestly to press them upon 
the consciences of other planters. A pamphlet which has 
recently made its appearance under his name, *' On the Means 
and Importance of converting the Slaves in the West Indies to 
Christianity," is eminently deserving of universal attention, but 
has peculiar claims on the consideration of every West-Indiait 
proprietor. 
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*' His cnfy by lookiuff fairly at the difficulty that we can judge 
the fight which we have to charge ihe Colonial Legislatutet 
with being culpably slow in the progress which they have 
made.'* (p. 51.) 

Wb freely admit that the progress has usually been slow by 
which a whole j)eople have been' raised from barbarism to 

Jiivilizatiop^ or from a state of slavery^ to the enjoyment of 
iberty. fiut the great cause of this has been, that the Govern- 
ment^ as well as the superior classes, have been, in theii^ 
flegree, as barbarous and uncivilized as the mass of the people. 
In the dark ages to which Mr. Ellis refers, all classes were sunk 
in Q^e common abys^ of barbarism. There are, therefore, no 
points of resemblance between the state of Europe at that time 
and the situation of the colonies of Great Britain at the present 
moment, on which to found any fair analogy. The governors 
Vere then altogether indisposed, and to the full as incapable 
as the governed, to promote the progress either of civil freedom 
pr religious light. In the present daji at least in this country, 
the governors are in widely different circumstances. Living in' 
the full blaze of light themselves, they have the means of reflect- 
ing the rays of that light on their dependants. Enjoying and 
appreciating themselves the blessings of freedom, they fully 
admit also the right which every British subject possesses to 
protection from injuryi and to a participation in their own civil 
and religious advantages. What, then, has hitherto withheld 
them from imparting these blessings to the Negro population in 
our Colonies ? It will be said in reply, that the Slaves were so 
unprepared for liberty, that to have given it to them would have 
tended to their injury and not to their benefit. Be it so. But, 
still, was it necessary that they should be chattels ; that they 
should continue to be bought and sold ; that they should have 
no rights of property, no marriage, no Sabbath, no moral 
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culture, no education ; that they should remain in the class of 
mere animals; that they should, like them, be driven by the lash, 
and bereft of all motive for exertion but the base and servile 
one of bodily fear ? Slow indeed must have been their progress 
while such a state of things was prolonged. But has any 
thing been done, has any thing even been attempted, with a view 
to quicken it? In truth, the very first efficient step towards 
improvement is yet to be made. There is, even at th^ nomeut,' 
DO marriage tie among M0,000 British subjects, f^ot only is 
not marriage required or enforced ; it is absolntely dkcovraged. 
Nay, when a sense of Christian obligation has led the Slaves, 
under the influence of Methodist or Moravian Missionaries, to 
form a permanent connection of the domestip. kindj Ae jjmon 
bas no sanction from law; it may be violated with impanitjr by 
the parties themselves, it may be dissolved at the will of Xtii 
master* 

Will it he argued that it was impossible to take even thU 
first step towards civilization ; or that there was something 
so peculiarly and incorrigibly vicious in the Negto characUfr* 
that the very attempt to institute marriage was utterfy ho|)€i^t 
Something of this kind we know has been alleged. And yet, 
on this supposition, how will the following facts be dtplaiiied t 

In every other country in the universe, however barbarous 
and uncivilized, the institution of marriage exists, and its obli- 
gations are understood and respected.— Marriage has always 
existed, and its obligations have been enforced, among theSlaiv^ 
of the Spaniards and Portuguese ; and the happiest effects faaVe 
resulted from it.— Even in the EngWh colonies, wheife Slaves 
are not allowed to be legally united in wedlock, the Methodist 
and Moravian Missionaries have succeeded in induciniflt many 
of their converts to form lasting unions; and in inducing 
them also, though those unions are unsanctioned by law, to 
fulfil the duties which belong to the married state. — The Ma« 
roons, removed from Jamaica to Sierra Leone, and who brontht 
witli them to that place the same vices of polygamy and pro- 
miscuous concubinage which then prevailed, and which stift 
prevail in Jamaica, were at once wrought upon to submit to the 
Jaws which prohibited polygamy and promiscuous concubinage, 
find which rendered marriage indissoluble. — ^The thousands 
of Africans liberated from the holds of captured slave-sliips 



tini iMttted at Sieira Leone, have submittecl Hkewi^ wiKiout 
difficulty Uk ibt same salutary discipline : marria^ is universal 
fMong them, and its rights and obligations are as weN teco^-^ 
mfted and observed as in England itself. — Nay, even in pagaii 
AfKea, though polygamy exists, the marriage contract is held 
sacred, and is guarded by the most formidable sanctions. — 
Among the Slaves in die West Indies akme, of the whole 
haman race, the marriage state is yet to be instituted f! 
' The prepress of civilization and of freedom, it ia alleged, 
must necessarily be slow in order to be safe. Certainly we 
sre not anxious to precipitate matters so as to endanger 
Hie pubBc safety. But what will be said, by those who look 
lo Iht mUhlle a|pMi for the analogies which are to defend the 
^w ptogress of West-Indiaii improveoieDt, to that more 
«l)>poftrte^xemplification of what may be safely and beneficially 
iefieeted for the advancement of the Negro race, which is fur> 
ttished by the colony of Sierra Leone ? There, U,090 individiiahi 
iliite beeft rapidly raised from the lowest conceivable state of 
d^^Mdatien and wretchedness, — froin the chains and nakedness 
anaiHratality, the filth and ordure and stench, of a slave-ship,— ^^ 
to' the state of meh, of free citizens, of voluntary agents, 
livittg by their own exertions, and as fully protected by law in 
fbeir rights of person and property as the inhabitants of Oreat 
BKtain itself. Are not these the very men of whom West-In- 
dian Slaves are made ? — And let it iwC be said that Christianity 
^1^ previously prepared them for this elevation. Christianity 
kas, indeed, done much for them. It has shewn in them a signal 
instance of its civilizing atid humanizing and moralizing energy. 
But, lijC it remembered, they were freemen before they were 
Christians. The rulers of that colony did not i«^it the tardy 
and dabious progress of certain preparatory measures, before 
they struck off their chains and hade them be free ; before 
they told Hhera that they had rights, and also that they had 
ctnigations, as British subjects ; that the former no man could 
violate with imputtity, and that the latter they were bound to 
fulfil, ft was by their own free and nofcttered choice that they 
afterwarda embraced Christianity. Many of them, indeed, have 
not yet embraced it. Nevertheless, not an instance can be 
itddoced of danger having arisen firom thb rapid transition firom 
slavery to fireedom. 
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Now thti Slares in the West Indies are eidier Bi0r6 or less 
advanced towards civilization than the wretched* bmgs thus 
drawn from the holds of slave-ships. If they are more ad- 
vanced» then why the comparatively slow progress in civiiiBar* 
tion and freedom, which they are fated to make on the western 
Bide of the Atlantic ? If leu advanced^ what does thb prove, 
but the baleful influence of our whole system of colonial 
bondage ? The old argument of the advocates of the Slave 
Trade was, that the middle passage was but a happy transition 
from a savage to a civilized state of existence ; from insecurity 
and barbarism, and the darkest superstition in Africa, - to pro- 
tection and civilization and Chrbtian light in the West Indies. 
But what does the fact, according to the preseaf arguiment^turii 
out to be? The very reverse of the former allegation. It> 
represents the Africans, in addition M all their other wrongsj^ 
so much more brutified than they were, before they became the 
subjects of a Christian government in the West Indies, as to be 
unfit for the same privileges which their brethren enjoy, anc| 
incapable of the same rapid improvement which they ui)di|igo^ 
in their native land» ^ . 

The progress, say the West Indians, is necessarily slbw 
from barbarism to civilization.^— If this be so, it surely b the 
worst plea in the world for perpetuating institutions direct^' 
tending to barbarize, or for imposing barbarism needlessly and 
gratuitously on any individual. Even if, for the sake of argur 
ment, we should allow it to be a valid reason for leaving th# 
•«zistiDg race of slaves, until death come to their relief, in the 
state of barbarism which our cruel ^Institutions have entailed 
upon them, still it can be no reason for reducing more of theoa 
to the same state. It can be no reason for subjecting the yet 
unborn infant, when bom, to the same deleterious process of 
first barbarizing and brutifying him by slavery, and then trying 
. to train him and l^is posterity for a freedom to be given them > 
at some undefined period, when they shall be pronounced ^( 
for it. Surely the more rational and Christian-like plan would 
be, to begin to fit thefti to be the free subjects of a free state 
from their very birth. Surely it would be quite as easy to reat 
the Negro to be an industrious and useful citizen in Jamaica^ 
/as it is at Sierra Leone. Why, then, this preposterous refer-» 
ence to the middle ages, in order to supply a plausible preteit^ 
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fbr divesting ovrsdves of the solemn oUigation» we are vnder 
to everf infant born within the British Colonies, to educate him 
to be « member of a free and Christian community? 

Is there, then, anything necessarily slow — necessarily slower, 
that is to say, than the ordinary progress of education, and the 
growth of the individual from infancy to man or womanhood . 
-*in the process by which the whole p<^ulation of the West 
Indies may be as effectually redeemed from barbarism and 
heathenism, and made partakers of civilization and Christian 
light, as their African brethren have been at Sierra Leone? 

But it is argued, that if the Negroes were emancipated, 
easily as in that climate their wants could be supplied, they 
would revert to tl^eir former modes of savage life ; they would- 
abandon their habits of peaceful industry, and resort to plnnder 
and violence for subsistence ; and they would renounce Chris- 
tianity for their former superstitions. Without stopping to 
detect the misapplication of terms in this argument — such at 
givTng to labour extracted by the lash, the designation of k§MU 
afpemc^ul induuiry ; or the attributing to die Slaves m ffenerat 
any kind or degree of Christian knowledge — ^we would remark, 
in the first place, that the argument not quite fairly assumes tbat 
the purpose of Mr. Buxton's motion was imwudiute emanci*' 
pation, although he was at pains to disclaim it. it further* 
ftssames, with as little ground, that the work of emancipa- 
tion would be unattended with all that train of ameliorating 
md civilising and Christianising measures which were laid 
down by him and by Mr. Wilberforce as the necessary and 
simultaneous concomitant* of every step which should be taken 
towards emancipation. But, to give every advantage to the 
argument, let us suppose the emancipation to be as sudden 
as it has been thought right to assume that it is intended to be ; 
what, even in this case, looking at fact and experience, may we 
fairly anticipate would be the consequence ? The very reverse, 
weapprehend, of the honourable Gentleman's anticipations. We 
must here again revert to the case of Sierra Leone. The wants 
of the 15,000 savages introduced into tfajiat colony, and putsud" 
denly in possession of their liberty, were at least as few as the 
wants of the Slaves in the West Indies can be supposed to be. 
Men drawn from the suffocating hold of a slave-ship ; naked as at 
their birth, excepting their chains and fetters ; accustomed only 
to a scanty portion of rice and water daily, would regard as 

u 
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luxuries ereD the bnt and food and clothing 6( the West-Indian 
Slave. Africa; too, is to the full as productive as Jamaica, 
and rewards with equal abundance the toil of the labourer. But 
has the conduct of these emancipated Slaves^ though thus 
unfavourably situated, according to Mr. Ellis's hypothesis, 
given any countenance to his fears ? On the contrary, they have 
vohmiarify preferred to their native forests the abodes of civi- 
lized life, though they knew that they must purchase its enjoy- 
ments with the sweat of their brow. Instead of resuming their 
former habits, they have been daily advancing in the habits ot 
peaceful industiy and of civil subordination; they have not 
had recourse to plunder and violence, but to regular labour, for 
their subsistence ; and the majority of them have renounced, 
and the rest are gradually renouncing, their African sdperstitions, 
for the pure and self-denying doctrines of Christianity. Why 
should we assume that the case would be different in the West 
Indies? 

Again, let us consider the example of Guadaloupe, In 17D3 
liberty was proclaimed universally to the Slaves in that island. 
Their conduct, during their ten years of freedom, was in all 
points the very reverse of what it is apprehended that of the 
Slaves of Jamaica would be, under similar, or rather more favour- 
able, circumstances ; seeing that the soil of Guadaloupe is more 
fertile, and that the metropolitan state was then unable to con- 
troul any insurrectionary movement. And yet their governors 
bore testimony to their regular industry, and uninterrupted sub- 
mission to the laws, down to the very period when the peace of 
Amiens enabled Bonaparte to reintroduce the whip among them. 

St. Domingo is an example still more strongly in point. 
Notwithstanding the atrocities, and the years of sanguinary con- 
flict, not only with the French but with each other, which marked 
the revolution in that island, and the universal desolation whidi 
these occasioned ; we find, after a lapse of thirty years, that the 
Hay tians have not reverted to the habits of savages, but, oft the 
contrary, that they are improving in the r.rts of civilized life; 
we find them protected by equal laws, engaged in the pursuits-' 
of peaceful industry, adhering to the profession at least of' 
Christianity, and competently discharging every duty attachhig 
to them as citizens and members of a well-regulated coin^ 
snunity. 
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tht local totlumties, when tbey were called upon lo produce 
All acts of this descriptioo, is not Tery obvious. On the 12th 
•f July 18i6» a motion was made in the House of Comnons 
for an such laws as had been enacted in any of the Colonies 
relative to the protection and good government of Slaves since 
the year 1788. A return was amde from Jamaica of fifteen 
sctSy which had been passed between that period and the end of 
1814.- These were all printed at full length* by an order of the 
House of Commons dated the 5th of April 1818; but the act 
teferred to by Mr. Ellis b not to be found among them, and we 
are therefore denied any opportunity of forming a judgment 
respecting it. The probability indeed is, that it must have 
been repealed, though the fact iiT unknown to Mr. Ellis; for 
bad it existed in 1815, the local authorities wbuld scarcely 
have passed it over in absolute silence, while they were afford- 
ing us the means of judgingof the general progress of improve- 
meat in tiie Codi Noir of Jamaica between the years 1788 and 
1815. Of the fifteen acts, produced in illustration of this im- 
provement, there i9 only one which can be considered as coming 
under the description of a meliorating act, and that is the 
ponsolidated Slave Law of December 1809, subsequently 
superseded by that of December 1816. The other acts, at fiir 
as they respect the Slaves, which some of them do not in the 
remotest degree, are the very reverse of meliorating: they 
are intended to operate as restraints, and not as relaxations. In 
one of them, of the date of 28th November 1807, there is 
the following clause : " And whereas in and by certain of the 
acts, and clauses of acts, herein and hereby repealed, pro- 
vision was made for making slaves assets for payment of debts 
and legacies, and in what manuer they should descend and be 
•held as property, and be conveyed in certain cases ; and it U 
txptdient to continue and amend such wholesome regulations; 
Be it therefore enacted, by the authority aforesaid. That «# 
s/avf shall be free by becoming a Christian ; and, for payment 
of debts and legacies, all slaves shall be deemed and taken «• 
all other goods and chattels are in the hands of executors and 
administrators; and where other goods or chattels are not 
sufficient to satbfy the said debts and legacies, then ao maiiy 
slaves as are necessary for the payment of debts and legacies 
sbull be sold.'' 



fir. EMU My% timt in 1816 a ComiDUte« of the.H0«ie of 
AtsenMjt.reconiBifiicied the prohibition of the sale of ftlavef 
under writs of vendUimu exponu, njad ihey have credit 
given to tbem for the humanity of this report. The credit 
however* ;iu this case, as in many others, baa been cheaply 
purebas«d* The recomniendatioa has not bee« attended 
to. The act of 1007 is still .unrepealed^ because, doubt* 
lesss notwithstanding this recommendation, Jt was deemed 
-atote expedient to continue its wh§luowte provisions. Miw 
£IUs iayj, that if the legal difficulties in the way of the 
repeal of the writ of venditioni exponas could be overcome, 
no objection to its repeal would be made on the part f^ the 
•West Indians. But whatever those difficulties are, as they 
.apply to existing contracts, and they are not very palpable, we 
cannot imagine what obstacles there can be in the way of re«- 
versing the act of 1807 as it respects the future, and enacting 
-that heocelbrward slaves shall no longer be deemed and takes 
4o be as other goods and chattels. 

• . Bat we come to the year 1816. In that year the Curates* 
Act was passed. Mc Ellis denies that this act has been in- 
joperative; and yef, in a report of the House of Assembly during 
the session of 1822, it was stated to have been almost wholly 
inoperative* To precisely the same effect is the testimony <if 
Mr.€ooper, as given in the pamphlet entitled ** Negro Slavery." 
f* As for this Curates' Act," he observes, '* I have heard it re^ 
peatedly declared, that it was intended for England, not for 
Jamaica.'' "It must have been known before it was passed, 
that the planters would not allow their slaves any opportunity 
for attending on thdr new instructors ; and that, consequently, 
such a law could have no tendency to improve their condition." 
** Mr. Cooper was informed by tiie Cnrate of Hanover, that he 
might apply to ten estates before he got leave to preach on 
pue." " And both the Rector and Curate told kim that they 
were of no use to the slaves as instructors; and that, under 
eaisting circumstonces, it was impossible they should.'' — 
(Negro Slavery, p. 4S, 4a) 

' Testimony equally decisive, and to which Weet Indians may 
less object, is given in a work which baa just made its appear- 
uace» entitled *' A View of the past and present State of the 
Ishod of Jamaica, by J. Stewart, kite of Jamaica,*' printed for 
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Whifaker. Tht aathor, who quitted Jamaica only in 1821» is 
certainly no adherent of the Anti-Slavery party; on the con- 
Irary, he evidently leans to the side of the Colonists, although 
we must do him the justice to say he seems to aim at being im- 
partial. His account of the Curates' Act is as follows. — 

*' Curates were appointed a few years ago by an act of the 
legialature. Their salary is 500/. currency, but they have no 
other emolument from their curacies. The ostensible object 
of their appointment was, that they should preach to and in- 
struct the slaves in the Christian religion ; an object tohich^from 
wkatittr eamse, hiu bun rendered in a great measure abortive. 
Either the curates are lukewarm in the cause ; or the planters 
do not wish the time and attention of their slaves to be occu- 
pied by religious discussions; or» which is most probable, 
both of these causes have operated to render the intentions of 
the legislature nugatory. As it is, the curates have dwindled 
into mere assistants to the rectors, who were before their ap- 
pointment fully able to perform all their clerical duties. By a 
law of some standing in the island, the rectors are required to 
set apart two hours every Sunday to the religious instruction of 
the slaves ; but this law is very little attended to. The truth is^ 
that, however wilh'ng the rectors might be to perform this 
duty, very few of the slaves have it in their power to attend 
church; they are either in attendance on their owners, or their 
lime is occupied in a necessary attention to their own affairs ; 
fer Sunday is not a day iif rest and relaxation to theplanta- 
tion slave ; he must work on that day, or starve.*' p. 167. 

** A writer in one of the public prints of Jamaica, in 1820, 
complained that * the curates had done nothing in the way of 
their calling,' — * neglecting to do that which is expressly re* 
quired of them by the legislature, viz. visiting the plantations 
at stated times, for the purpose of baptizing and instructing 
the slaves in the Christian faith; provided, however, it is 
with the consent of their owners.' In reply to this charge, 
another writer (supposed to be a clergyman), says, 'Has he' 
(the former writer) * allowed the curate of his parish an oppor- 
tunity of discharging the functions of his office towards his 
Negro servants, agreeably to the tenor of the act on which he 
lays so much stress? If not, he has no reason to complain of 
Detect. If he has, he is almost A SOLITAttT iNSTAMck; 
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aSf to my knowledge^ some curates hams appHed to many . 
proprietors, trustees, and managers, expressing not only their 
vniiingnsss, hut their desire, to be called upon to discharge the 
duties of their- office, in the instruction of the ignorant 
slaves, BUT in no single instance have their ser- 
vices BEEN accepted; and surely it cannot be expected 
that any man, who has a proper regard for himself, would 
intrude on the property of another, though for the most 
praiseworthy purposes, with the apprehension In view of being 
turned off it/ 

'* The allegation thus publicly brought forward by this 
apologist, has not been satisfactorily replied to, and we must 
therefore conclude that there is a.general disinclination on the 
part of the planters to have their slaves instructed in Chris- 
tianity. There are, it is true, some enlightened men, who have 
different ideas and feelings on this important subject ; but their 
number is too small to be productive of any good beyond the 
boundary lines of their respective properties." p. 292. 

The author subjoins a note, to say, that since he quitted the 
island, in 1821, ** it appears that in a few of the parishes the 
work of instruction has made some progress.'' But this 
differs from the Report of the Committee of the House of 
Assembly of November 1822, already mentioned. 

Having thus disposed of the Curates' Act and of the benefits 
which it has conferred on the Slave population, there remains 
only the last edition of the Consolidated Slave Law, namely, 
that of December 1816, on wbich to resjt the boast of legis- 
lative improvement with respect to the condition of the 
Slaves in Jamaica. Now, we willingly admit that this law 
does improve in some respects on that of 1809; we shall 
proceed to shew in what particulars It does so. 

The second section is entirely new. It enacts, *' That all 
owners, managers, &c. shall, as much as in them lies, en- 
deavour the instruction of their slaves in the Christian religion, 
whereby to facilitate their conversion ; and shall do their ut- 
most endeavours to fit them for baptism, and, as soon as con- 
veniently can be, cause to be baptized .all such as they can 
make sensible of a duty to God and the Christian faith, 
which oeremopy the clergymen of the respective parishes are 
lo perform when required.''— There is here no allusion to 
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any former A el of the tame kind ; no recognition of that law 
of 1797 meotroned by Mr. Ellis. 

Bat 18 not the elaase obviously intended to operate on the 
minds of the people of this eountiy, and not on those of the 
people of Jamaica ? With respect to them^ it is, and necessarily 
moat be, wholly inoperattre. Bo undeniably is this the case, 
that its provisions are not enforced by any penalty. Indeed* 
to require owners^ overseers^ &c. to teach the slaves their 
"daty to Ood,' and ''the Christian faith,'* has something in 
it, in the present moral state of society there, which is perfectly 
Indicrons. 

To illustrate this, we need only tarn to the testimony of Mr. 
Cooper, Dr. Williamson, Ac, as given in the pamphlet entitled 
" Negro Slavery." Mr. Eliis^ indeed, seems to admit that these 
different statements are not overcharged. It may not, how- 
ever, be unseasonable to strengthen them by the corrobb*" 
rative testimony of Mr. Stewart, already referred to. *' Eveil 
if slavery and its attendant abuses did not exist here,'' h^ 
observes, ** no great improvement in the state of society conld 
be expected, while the most gross and open licentiousnesa 
cpntinues, as at present, to prevail among all ranks of the 
Whites. The males, of course, are here exclusively meant.**-*^' 
*' Every unmarried white man, and of every class, hoe hii bhiek 
0r his broum mistress, with whom he lives openly : and ^ so 
little consequence is this thought, that his White female friends 
end relations think it no breach of decorum to visit his house, 
partake of his hospitality, fondle his children, and converse 
with hishousC'keeper.** — ** But the most striking proof of the 
low estimate of moral and religions obligation here, is the fliet 
that the man who lives in open adultery — that is, who keeps 
his brown or black mistress, in the very face of his wife amf 
ikmily and of the community — has generally as much outward 
respect shewn him, and is as much countenanced, visited, sad- 
received into company, especially if he be a man of some 
influence and weight in the community, as if he had been gntlty 
of no breach of decency or dereliction of moral duty. Thiat 
profligacy is, however, less common than it was formerly.^-—' 
** If a gfentiemaa pays his addresses to a lady, it is not thought! 
necessary, as a homage to her delicacy, to get rkl, « priori •f 
bis illicit establishoient^ nor is the lady so uBreaaontt>te «# ia^ 
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^kpect such a sacrifice. The brown lady remains in the house 
till within a few days of the marriage, and, if she is of an 
accommodating disposition, even assists in making preparations 
for the reception of the bride." p. 170» 

If this statement be correct, what shall we say to the 
enactment which gravely commits to such characters as these 
** the instruction of the slaves in the Christian religion/' with 
a view to their conversion 1 

The third section of the Act of 1616 is also new. The 
entire clause is this; '* And be it enacted, that, from and 
after the passing of this Act, no shop shall be kept open 
during Divine Service." — THis we presume means to apply to 
Sunday, though Sunday be not even named in the clause* 
But here again there is no penalty to enforce obedience. And 
does it not seem here also, as if the framers of the law 
contemplated its effect on uninformed minds in England* 
lather than its effect in Jamaica 1 For, while it enacts that no 
$hop shall be kept open during the time of Divine Service, it 
leaves untouched the public Sunday markets^ which take 
place in the open air, and during the very time of Divine 
Service ; and which make it absolutely impossible for shop- 
keepers to obey the law, even if there were any penalty fiur 
disobeying it. Neither does it piDhibit labour, not even 
compulsory labour, on the Sunday. It does not in any way 
recognize the sacred character of that day. 

In the fourth section of the Act of 1816 there is added» to 
the corresponding section of the former Act of 1809 (which 
assigned to the slaves Sundays, and a day In every fortnight 
out of crop, to cultivate their provision grounds), a proviso* 
** that the number of days so allowed to the slaves for the culti- 
Tation of their grounds shall be at least twenty-six in the year.*' 
—This is certainly a considerable improvement : it adds ten 
days to the scanty time previously allowed to the slaves for this 
purpose. But still it does not amount to one-third of the time 
which is allowed to Spanish and Portuguese slaves, exclusive 
of Sundays, for the cultivation of their grounds. The number 
of days so allowed to them is eighty -two, while in Jamaica it is 
only twenty- 8ix» even by this new and improved code ; pre- 
vious to which the number was only from fourteen to sixteen. 
And what is the penalty for violating this law ? Twenty 

X 
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poQftds catreney, eqiral to 14/. sterling. And this is not made 
payable for each day of the twenty-siK which may be with- 
held from the sllkves ; so thai if the whole tweaty*six should 
be withheld, the penalty would still be only 14/. sterling ; and 
that sum even two or three days' labour of the ordinary gang 
of an estate would abundantly repay to the owner. 

It is also enacted, for the first time, by the law of 1810, 
section 11, that. When there is a natural inereatecf slaves on 
any plantation during the year, 3/. currency is to be allowed 
for every slave born during that year and living at the end of 
If, to be divided between the mother, midwife,' and nurse. 
-^This is, doubtless, aome approximation to improvement. As^ 
however, the decrease in the whole population of Jamaica u 
considerable, amounting to 5027 in the three years from 1817 
to 18!^0, the premiums given for births cuonot prove veiy 
onerous to the public. It may be worth while, however, tin 
obtain a return of the payments made under this clause siaa€ 
it was passed. — [t^ While perusing the proef-9heet, we kam 
that this section has been repealed,] 

Into the Act of 1816 there is also introduced a new seelioa 
tthe !2(&th), which enacts, that in case any Justice of the Peace 
shall receive a complaint from any slave, that any slave has 
been improperly punished, contrary to the true intent rnnd 
meaning of this Aet^ be may associate with him another magis- 
trate, to inquire in a summary manner into the complaint; and 
If the complaint proves true, the magistrates are required to 
proceed against the offenders according to law. — Thus for all 
sounds well; although it must be kept in mind, that, by a 
preceding section, if the number of lashes infitcted on a slave 
'((rs to the degree of severity with which they may be inflicted 
the law is siteni), do not exceed thtrty-nine, nothing 4as been 
'donfe that is improper^ or contrary to the true intent 4md 
''meaning of the Act. But at the end of the section edUMsa 
protiso of a most extraordinary description : *' fiut, if k siiaU 
appear tliat such complaint was groundless, the said magistrates 
SHALL PUNISH the complainant^ and the person giving iii^ 
formation thereof, in such manner as to th«m mat 
SEEM PROPER.*' The magistrate may inquire into the oom^ 
plaint; but ht dtail punish the eomphirnant, if his complaint 
iihalf prove groundless! And tbis is 4he last edition witli 
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•oieqdiiients, of the C^soiidatod Slave Law of Jamnic^l 
What fbancse, we coofideotly a^k, is there, that compl^iots 
wili be preferred, by slaves, to magistrates (wlio are almost 
univerealiy themselves slf ve^owoers), when, in case they fajl 
in proving their complaint to be well grounded, they are liable 
to be punished; and not merely liable, to be puniahed, but 
the magistrates shall punish them^ in such ^toniftfr aa to themi 
majf sesm pi^per 2 This is what is called in the West Indies 
protecting Slaves I 

Mr. Stewart, the author already rtf<9rred to, who witnessed 
the operation of tins Apt for no less than four or five years after 
its enactment, makes the following observation upon it, ^* If 
oppressed and ilKtreated, the slave may indeed lay his com- 
plaints before a magistrate, who, of course, is bound to listeh 
to, and, if possible, redress them ; and if he be a good maq, 
he will actively endeavour to do so. But he cannot legalljf 
render justice to the slave by the punishment of the mas^er^ 
should the latter dscUne giving evidence against himself — a 
very natural proceeding, where no /Other admissible evidence 
exists. The evidence of the slave, and ^f his iellpw-slayes^ 
Is insufficient to convict him^ Th^ n^gistrate then can pa||[ 
admonish the master; and the slave ia sent home, perha|i9 
to suffer renewed severities for his audacity in |ireferrii|g m 
complaint against his ms^ler/' p. 224. 

Air. Sfewart has entirely overlooked th<e farther du^y whi^h 
the law imposes on the magistrate, of punishing the groiin^?, 
Jess complainer. ^ . . 

In the sections 41 to 45, are contained the regulations 
alluded to by Mr. EUis^ to secuM the freedom of s)^vie^.fp§r 
anmitled Iby will, and /those for prohibiting the purob^f^i?^ 
slaves by middle-men. The former in no way alte^ the jiv>K 
as to manamif sions, but merely obviate a difficulty of /9m> 
The ktter furnish |i strikwig instance of the general spifj^ fsf 
eolonial legislatioAf By the provisions of this law, persojfi/s 
treweUioKv about the country for the purpose of trafficking jp 
slaves, are to be tidfofi up, aad carried, with the slaves, bciforfi 
two justices of the peeo^ The purchases or sales effected by 

them are deolarod null aad ?oid ; and the slaves what be- 

eomes of them? They are Ho be set free, without doubt* Nq t 
this «M)d be loo tikens) a. oowj(S» thoi«gh it is the cwf9^ 
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Tbe night in Jamaica comprehends, on the svcTa^t^ frm»tea 
to twelve hours of the tweaty-foar. Even a meetiag for £uliiily: 
worship would come under this comprehensive description* 
^ The sections 70 and 7i have been added, according tor Mr, 
Ellis/ to provide, ^^ protection for any Negro. detained in any^ 
jail or workhouse,' alleging themselves to be free.''-«Some ]s»r 
provemenfy we freely admit if, is effected by this tardy enact* 
ment ; but it still leaves in all its original iniquity that 'prin-« 
ciple of colonial law which makes the colour x>f a man's ikin 
prima facie evidence of his .being a slave. An opporttfnityp 
it is true, is afforded him to prove his freedom ; and this ta^ 
without doubt, a valuable concession; but if he cannot projre 
it to the satisfaction of a special sessions, he is left to the 
operation of the workhouse law,, which ordaias him to be sold 
as. a slave for the public benefit. Thus, though no man claims 
him as a slave ; though no man proves him to be a slave ; though 
he himself affirms that he is free ; though he may have been bom 
perhaps in England, or in South America, or jn Africa, or in tb« 
United Slates ; though he may have come to Jamaica as asea* 
man and been left there ; yet, if he has no proof of bis freedom 
to produce (and in a thousand supposable cases he could havii 
no such proof), this unoffending individual, against whom 
no crime is proved, or even alleged, is doomed to the severest 
of human inflictions by the workhouse Jaw of Jamaica-— he is 
to be sold into hopeless and interminable bondage 11 

'Such are the boasted improvements in the Jarihica Slave 
Code of 1816. But let us look a little moris ck>sely atlhecode 
itself. Weshall omit to'notiee >the various clauses which* aiB 
merely inefficient, as imposing no adequate penaltiegi|*6riis con** 
taining no executory principle; and shall confine bnrseives, in 
addition to those already noticed, to such as seem to be 
objectionable in themselves. 

' The 20th section limits the hours. of jSeJi Mostr to firom 
five in the morning to seven at night, allowing intervals of bdf 
an hour for breakfast, and two hours for dinner. Now, if we 
compute the time required for going to the field and retuhiiag 
from it at the moderate rate, of half an hour on the aven^, 
we have here twelve solid hours of labour, in a tropical climate, 
exacted from the slave dy /oup^ jy a law preienHngi io kumami^^ 
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panned by British Acts of Pirlfanieiit in f he case of all illicit 
tradiog in shives. The law of Janmica directs, that fhe two 
Justices ** shall declare the sane (viz. the slaves) to be for> 
feited, and proceed to sell the said slave or slaves " by public 
•ale ;* half of the proceeds to be given to the informer^ and the 
other half to the church-wardens. A question may fairly be 
raised, whether this regulation be not a direct contravention of 
the Slave-Trade Abolition Acts> which ordain that all persons 
UhgaUy dealt with as slaves shall be forfdted to his Majesty, 
not for the purpose of being aoM intp s/tfvtfrjf,' but for the 
pmrpon of being made free, and having their" persons pro* 
teeied agaimt all claim. 

The 60th section is also new, at least it is not to be found 
in the previous Act of 1809.^ Whether it be an improvement 
will be better estimated when it shall have been read : it is as 
follows : — " And whereas it has been found that the practice 
of ignorant, - superstitious, or designing slaves, of attempting 
to instruct others, has been attended with the most pernicious 
consequences, and even with the loss of life ; Be it enacted. 
That any slave or slaves found guilty of preaching and teach- 
ing, as Anabaptists or otherwise, without a permission from 
their owner and the quarter-sessions for the parish in which 
such preaching and teaching takes place, shall be punished in 
such manner as any two magistrates- may deem proper^ ¥y 
flagellation, or imprisonment in the workhouH to haritla' 
bourj* The next section goes on to forbid, and to punish with 
simibr se^rity, all *' nightly and other private meetings.^'' 
^ It is surely not too much to say that this persecuting enact- 
meat is worthy of the Inquisition. Sir George Rose tells us of 
the tlionsands of slaves who have been converted to Christianity 
by means of the Methodists. If one of these, actuated Irjrti 
derite to do good to his next-door neighbour, or ' to his chil- 
dren, shall endeavour to instruct them in the truths he has 
himself learnt to value as of supreme importance, be may, by 
the terms of this law, if be have not a licence from bcith his 
master and the quarter-sessions, be cart»whipped, imprisoned, 
and kept to hard labour in the workhouse, at the discra- 
tion of any two magistrates j-^'* in such manner as any two 
msgistrates may deem proper!-'' Then, observe- the convenient 
vagueness of tbe teitts, <^ni|^y and-otber private meetings^*^ 
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Tbe night in Jamaica comprehends, on the svera^t, ft^m-tew 
to twelve hours of the tweaty-foar. Even a meetiag for hutbSif, 
worship would come under this comprehensive description* 
- The sections 70 and 7i have been added, according tor Mr, 
Ellis, to provide. ** protection for any Negro, detained in wxyt 
jail or workfiouse,^ alleging themselves to be free.''-«Sonie]s»r 
provement, we freely admit if, is effected by this tardy enact* 
ment; but it still leaves in all its original iniquity that prin^ 
ciple of colonial law which makes the colour jof a man's skift 
prima facie evidence of his .being a slave. An opportdnityp 
it is true, is afforded him to prove his freedom ; and this ta^ 
without doubt, a valuable concession; but if he cannot prove 
it to the satisfaction of a special sessions, he is left to the 
operation of the workhouse law,, which ordaias him to be sold 
as. a slave for the public benefit. Thus, though no man claims 
him as a slave ; though no man proves him to be a slave ; though 
lie himself affirms that he is free; though he may have been bom 
perhaps in England, or in South America, or in Africa, of in tb« 
United States ; though he may have come to Jamaica as a sea» 
man and been left there ; yet, if he has no proof of his freedom 
to produce (and in a thousand supposable cases he could havii' 
no such proof), this unoffending individual, against whom 
BO crime is proved, or even alleged, is doomed to the severest 
of human inflictions by the workhouse, law of Jamaica— -he n 
to be sold into hopeless and interminable bondage 11 

'Such are the boasted improvements in the Jarihica Slave 
Code of 1816. But let us look a little morie ck>sely atlhecode 
itself. We shall omit to notice 'the various clauses whiclr an 
merely inefficient, as imposing no adequate penaltiei|«6r as con* 
taining no executory principle; and shall confine bnrseives. In 
addition to those already noticed, to such as seem to be 
objectionable in themselves. 

' The 20th section limits the hours. of jSe/i labour to from 
five in the morning to seven at night, allowing intervals of bdf 
an hour for break&st, and two hours for dinner. Now, if we 
compute the time required for going to the field and retuhiiag 
from it at the moderate rate, of half an hour on the average, 
we have here twelve solid hours of labour, in a tropical cliosate, 
exacted from the slave by law^ jgr a law preiendingt io kmmaaUy^ 
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HsiDMi ttatwe ww sever intended to support lucb kbgtheaed 
toil voder « Tertical tmn. It would of itself »ceo«it for the 
decrease of popalation in Jamaica. 

The 241b seotioo enacts^ that *' if any person shall hereafter 
wm^Unfy, willingigg or Uo^d-mindedfy kill, or caose to bo 
killed, any slave/' he shall suffer death. It only wants the 
additional chuse of the Barbadoes law, ** without provocation,*^ 
to make it a complete nullity. Is, then, the nature of murder 
(killing of malice prepense) not sufficiently nnderitood by 
the judges and jurors of Jamaica, or is there a danger that 
they would be too rigorous in their construction of the law, 
that the qualifications wanUmfy, willingly, bl^d^mindedfy, 
are so studiously transferred from the indictment to the sta* 
tnte t «' JBy th$ instigation of the Devil ** should have been 
added* We shall see that there are no such qualifying terms 
when the law speaks of murder committed by a slave. 

By the 35th section, persons mutilating, dismembering, o# 
wantonly and cruelly whipping, maltreating, beating, bruising, 
wounding, or imprisoning without sufficient support, any slave, 
are punishable by a fine not exceeding 100/. currency, or IkL 
atcrling, or imprisonment not exceeding twelve months ; and 
in airoeioms cases the slave may be set free. 

By the 27th section, the lashes infiicted at one time, for one 
otfence, in the absence of the owner or overseer, ate not to 
exceed ten ; and when inflicted by order of the owner or over* 
Beer, are not to exceed thirty-nine lashes in the same day, or 
VBtil the sufferer has recovered from his former punishment ; 
wider a petialty of from ten to twenty pounds currency « Pu-* 
aiskments, therefore, not exceeding this measure, cannot even 
be qucationed t the law excludes them from its cognisance^ 

By the sections 39 and 40, the suffering a slave to poesesa 
a boiae or mule, is punishable by a fine of dO/« currency, and 
the animal is to be forfeited. j 

In the 46th section which assigns its punishment to murder 
when committed by slaves, there are no such qualifying 
descriptions of the crime, as we noticed above, in the section 
wkadi punishes murder when committed by freemen on the 
persona of slaves. The words of the 46th section are, that 
^ if any slave or riaves " ^' shall commit any murder,'* ** sucb 
slave or alaves " *• shall saffer death," jsc 
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Sy section 47» slaves assauhiDg, or offering oiiy violence^ 
^ by striking or otherwise, to or towards any white people^ 
or persons of free condition," except by their owaera^ 
command, shall be punished with death, transportation, or 
such other punishment as the court in their discretion shall 
think proper to inflict* — ^This is indeed a most tremendous 
enactment, and framed with a moet Iremendous lapty of ex- 
pression. 

By section 46, slaves having in their custody or posseaslon 
any fire-arms, pikes, sabres, swords, cutlasses, lances, gun- 
powder, slugs, or ball, without the knowledge of their owner 
or overseer, may be punished with death, or such other punish* 
ment as the court may think proper. 

Section 40 is to the following effect: ^* In order to prevent 
the many mischiefs that may hereafter arise from the wicked 
art of Negroes going under the appellation of Obeah Men or 
Women, and pretending to have communication with the Devil 
and other evil s{nrit8, whereby the weak and superstitious are 
deludedf into a belief of their having full power to exempt them^ 
whilst under their protection, from many evils that might other* 
wise happen ; Be it enacted. That any slave who shall pretend 
to any supernatural power in order to excite rebellion or other 
evil purposes, or shall use or pretend to use any such prac- 
tices with intent or so as to affect or endanger the life or health 
of any other slave, shall suffer death or transportation/' Let 
the reader observe here the extraordinary discrepancy of the 
preamble with the enacting clause. Whereas there are slaves 
who pretend to a power to exempt other slaves from enl, 
therefore, if they shall pretend to any supernatural power — not 
to exempt others from evil, but — to inflict evil upon them, they 
shall suffer death, &c. And let it not be supposed that this 
barbarous law is dead and inoperative, as too many of the 
protecting laws are. No ; it is in constant and fearful opera- 
tion. We trust that a return will be required of all persons 
executed in Jamaica and the other islands under such enact- 
ments. 

By sections 52 and 58, it is made capital to mix or prepare 
certain substances used in Obeah, or even to have them in 
possession ; and among them are enumerated pounded glass, 
parrots' beaks, dogs' teeth, alhgatocs' teeth, &c. 
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By seclioa68, any slave who shall fraudulently have id his 
custody or possession, uokoown to his owoer or overseer, and 
Without being able to give a satisfactory account of it, any 
quantity, under twenty pounds weight, of any fresh beef, 
veal, mutton, pork,, or goat, or of the flesh of horse, mule, 
or ass, shall be whipped not exceeding thirty-nine lashes ; 
and if the quantity is above twenty pounds weight, then h^ 
shall suffer such punishment, short of death or imprisonment; 
for life, as two justices shall think proper to inflict.— Here, be 
it observed, the legislature of Jamaica, not content with thus 
constituting a new and unheard-of offence, throws the onu^ 
probandi on the accuseds But, independently of this, what a 
state of comfort and happiness and luxurious enjoyment must 
that be, when even the custody or possession of a single pound 
of fresh meat is made a crime in a slave, from which he miist 
exculpate himself by satisfactory evidence, under the penalty 
of thirty-nine lashes of the cart-whip I! 

By sections 74, 75, 76, and 77, slaves going off^ or attempt^ 
<V '^ go off^ the island (that is, trying to regain their Hlierty)^ 
or aiding others to go off^ are liable to nffer death, or such 
other punishment as the court may direct. Fri^e People of 
Colour aiding them are to be transported, and if they return, 
sold ; and White persons aiding them are to forfeit 300/. for 
each slave, and to be subjected to a year's imprisonment. 

By section 78, any slave travelling, without a ticket from his 
owner, with dogs, or cutlasses, or other offensive weapons, may 
suffer any punishment short of death and transportation. 

In the 79th section, among the other crimes for which 
slaves may be tried capitally, is enumerated that of *' compass^ 
ing or imagining the death of any White person or persons." 

In the same section is a clause which, enacts that in all 
ca9e8i including the case of all capital crimes, " the evidence 
of slaves against one another shall be received." Now when 
it is considered, that in all matters in which White persons. or 
free People of any Colour are concerned, the evidence of slaves 
is rejected in the Jamaica courts, and rejected on the specific 
ground that it is undeserving of credit, it is . indeed a most 
extraordinary inconsistency, and manifests a most remarkable 
indifference to the life of a slave, that it should be made to 
depend on such testimony— -on testinipny which is deemed 



wholly QOworthj of h^ttg -admitted to decide tiM Aeanest 
qneitioDy whether civil or criaiinal, which affects a free peiNttn. 
To reject it in the latter case^ while it is admitted in the fofrm^f, 
can be reconciled witli no one principle of law or justice. 

By the 89th, 90(b, and Olst sections, slaves sentenced to be 
executed or transported are to be appraised, and their vaiae 
paid to their owners* 

Such are some of the provisions of this last and best edition 
of the Jamaica code. Tliey will speak with sufficient distinct*- 
ness to the feelings of every British bosom to render comment 
superfluous. And yet the Jamaica code is confessedly superior 
to that of most of the other colonies. 

To conclude this long note: Mn Ellis denies that the West- 
Indian meliorating acts, as they are called, are almost entirely 
a dead letter* The examination of this question would neces*- 
sarily lead to too great length of detail. We shall therefore 
only refer him, and all who entertain any doubts on this pointy 
to a work now in the press, and shortly to appear, from the 
pen of Mr. Stephen, containing a delineation of the law of 
Shivery as it exists in the British Colonies. 



F. 

Baptism and Marriage^ 

Mr. Ellis appeals to his personal observation while in 
Jamaka in 18Q5, in favour of the liberal and homane treat** 
meat of the sltfves:— he "does not doubt/' he '' understands,*^ 
that considerable improvement has since taken place. That 
the treatment of Ms mens slaves was liberal and humane we do 
not doubt, especially duriAg his actttal presence ; But that such 
has been the ffemeral treatment in th^ island, his hesitating 
language shews that he has no adequate means of kaovring or 
of proving. He can sptek only from report. 

But thingi, we are told, are now greatly improved r and the 
evidence adduced of that improvement consists partly in the m^ 
crease of baptisms and marriages among the slaves, (p. 64.) 

Y 
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With respect to baptism^ we perfectly agree frith Sir George 
Bose, tliat we ought to put. it entirely out of our calculation, 
where it has not been attended by Christian itt8trnctioii» and 
by the amendment of the neophyte. On the largest and best 
of his estates in Jamaica, Sir George Rose informs us, that;. he 
found that the slave population, although they had been bap- 
tized, were ''uttbrly withcut religion, .ignomni, disorderly^ 
and dishonest/' (See his pamphlet, pp. 4 and 9.) This view of 
the matter is completely borne out by the clerical authorities 
be has quoted from the Parliamentary papers of 10th June 
IBIS, and which merit particular attention. The Rev. W. 
Chaderton, of Antigua, declares it to be utteriy impossible for 
the regular clergy to attend to the spiritual wants of the slaves. 
— The Rev. G. F. Maynard conceives that it woiild be degrad- 
ing his functions, and incurring the guilt of misleading the poor 
igtiorant slaves, were he to baptize them, knowing that there 
was not the remotest prospect of their being better instructed 
in their duty.-*-The Rev. Joseph Hutchins, also of Barbadoes, 
says, that nothing can be done successfully for promoting 
religion among the slaves, without the, general concurrence, 
approbation, authority, and co-operation of their owners. — ^The 
Rev. W. Nash, of Grenada, remarks, that the reply of the 
slaves to him was, that if they Qome to church they must 
starve, Sunday being their only day to cultivate their grounds ; 
and he adds, *' the plea is so reasonable that I cannot oppose 
it, but I heartily wish their niasters would deprive them of it, 
by allowing them a day in each week to labour for themselves." 
—The Rev. B. Webster, of Grenada, observes, that besides this, 
Sunday is the general market-day ; and the markets being heM 
during Divine Service, of courfe the slaves shew no regard 
to religious duties:-^The Rev. H. Jenkins, of St. James's, 
Jamaica, alludes to. the fruitlessness of any efforts in the w^y of 
instruction which he can render to the slaves ; and yet in this 
parish, in 1816, 1,123 slaves were baptized. — ^The JRev. T. P. 
Williams, of Clarendon, intimates, that, with 18,00p souls in 
his parish, he has little time for the instruction of slaves. He 
had twice, however, made known. to all. the proprietors in his 
parish, within the preceding thirteen months, his readin^s^ to 
attend on their estates to instruct the slaves, but he had not 
been able to.obtaip the consent of ii^ore than two of tl^em. 
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At the same time, he remarks, that he hoped he had done 
some good.— The Rev. John West, of St. Thomas in the East, 
'Jamaica, inquires how. he can possibly instruct 20,000 slaves, 
and intimates that the work is yet to be begun. — The Rev* 
Alexander Campbell, of St. Andrew's, in the same island, had 
begun to assemble and instruct the slaves, but before he had 
proceeded far with this plan, '* he found that it was regarded 
by some as an innovation of questionable utility, and he 
thought it wiser to defer the prosecution of it.** In this parish, 
nevertheless, about 2,000 slaves were baptized in 18 1 5, 1810, 
and 1817. — ^The Rev, J. H. Walwys, of Nevis, represents it as 
an utterly hopeless attempt In the clergy to instruct the Negroes 
under present circumstances. 

Still more in point is the testimony of the Rev. T. Cooper, 
as given in ** Negro Slavery/- In the parish of Hanover, in 
Jamaica, where he resided, 5,773 slaves had been baptized 
from 1814 to the 28th June 1817, yet in that parish there was 
no catechizing of the Negroes. Both the rector and curate 
said they were of no use to the slaves, and Mr. Cooper thought 
it impossible they should. " I have been present," he adds, 
** more than once, at the christening of two or three hundred 
.of them, and repeatedly conversed with them. Need I say, 
that the whole is a solemn mockery ? No effort is made to 
prepare them for the ceremony or to enforce its design.*? 
< But, independently of these direct and unimpeachable tes- 
tinninies to the painful degradation of Christianity, and of its 
institutions, which is involved in the wholesale baptisms 
boasted of in Jamaica, is it not plain, on other grounds, that 
they are intended not for the spiritual benefit of the slave, 
but for popular effect in England ? They have water sprinkled 
on them, in some cases, by hundreds at a time, and have 
Christian names given them; but do they thus become Christians? 
The local authorities tell us so. But does the conduct of those 
authorities shew that they think so? These Christians, so 
called, are denied the Christian Sabbath : they are denied also 
the marriage tie: they are permitted, nay, they are almost 
forced, by the policy or neglect of the very men who are eager 
to swell the list of baptisms, to live in a state of fornication 
and promiscuous concubinage. Is not this to play the farce of 
Chri9tianity? What must these baptized heatheqt think .of 
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the reHgioiui priociples and feelings, we will not say of theilr 
BiMterB, bot even of their pastors, who gravely perfbrmed this 
sacred initiatory rite, requiring, in its very terms, of all adults at 
least, and in the case of children of their sponsors, a knowledge 
of Christian truth, repentance, faith in the Gospel, and obedience 
to the Divine commands? What, we say, must they think of 
Aese clergymen, who^ while they professed to admit them into 
the holy church of Christ, knew that they were living at the very 
time, and that they would continue to live, in the regular dis* 
regard of every religious institution, and in the open profana* 
tion of the Sabbath ; and that they were wallowing, and would 
continue to wallow, in the very mire of impurity 1 

But it will be said, that this is an exaggerated picture, as 
marriage has increased among the slaves in Jamaica. Returns 
have been made to the House of Commons, by which it would 
appear that in the last fourteen years 9,596 legal marriages' 
had been celebrated between slaves in that island. SirG» 
Sose assumes this statement to be correct. " It appears,'' he 
observes, ** after all that has been justly said of that colony^ 
it may be called a temple of Hymen, when compared with oar 
i^ther West-Indian settlements,''— in all of which put together 
not a dozen legal inarriages of slaves appear to have been 
celebrated in the same long period. 

Now, the first thing to be observed in this tetum of mar* 
riages is, that, small as is their number (about 2&0 annually in 
% population of 340,000), they are almost wholly confined tO 
parishes where the Methodists have formed- establishments* 
Many of the other parishes, and among them some of those 
where wholesale baptisms have been most numerous (Hanover^ 
for example), have not a single marriage of slaves to exhibit; 
The authorities, therefore, who furnished this return, ought to 
have told us how many of these 3,596 marriages were per- 
formed by the regular clergy ; or whether the whole were Me- 
thodist marriages, and of course not legal or binding marriages. 
At the same time, we are not aware that the mere circumstance 
of the ceremony having been performed by a clergyman, would 
make that a legal and binding marriage which has no sanctioa 
in law, and no protection from it. 

The authorities iq the other islands are much more open anf| 
^i^plicit i^ th^ st^tomenti* )n Trioidaidi Ihe '.m^amageanof 
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sitves- ftie said ia thirteen years to have been three; ia Nevis, 
Tortola, St. Christopher's, Demarara, Berbice» Tobago, An* 
tigua, Montserraty Barbadoes, St* Vinceat's, Grenada, and 
Dominica (with the exception of sixty marriages stated to liaye 
been celebrated in the Roman Catholic church) the return is 
i^bsolutely none 1 1 Now as in some of these islands, and espe* 
eially in Tortola, St. Christopher's, St. V incent*s, Antigua, &c« 
the Mjethodists have obtained a large number of converts ; and 
as they require of their converts to abstain from polygamy and 
promiscuous cpnc vbi^age, and to enter into a solemn engagement 
ifi Uye together ^B man and wife ; if such engagements could 
Itiave been regarded as l^al marriages, w« should have had the 
list of such marriages^ instead of being returned nil^ boasting 
a niiich lai^er proportion than even Jamaica itself. 
. The clergymen of Grenada are very candid on this point*— v 
'.' The legal sol^mnixation of marriage between slaves in this 
island," says the Rev. Mr. Nash, ** is a thing unheard-of^ 
(unheard of I); and if I might presume to offer my sentiments^ 
would, in their present state of imperfect civilization, lead to no 
beneficial result." We shoqld be glad to know from Mr. Nash, 
in what part of U19 world, however rude and uncivilized, es^ 
cept in the West Indies, marriage does not prevail, and produce 
beneficial results- Can he point* out any results which could 
flow from it which are half so bad as those which attend the 
present system of brutified concubinage!? He thinks he can; 
for he goes on, in a strain of disgusting sentimentalise 
(disgusting, when so employed), to give us bis reasons for aa 
extraordinary an opinion from the pen of a Christian minister; 
'' Their affectioiiL for each other," he says, ** if affection it 
can be called, is capricious aud. short-lived: reUrmiiU voiitf 
iastm its txtmctiam; mi iwiQr mUkmit htarmtmy ii nmitiml 
tormenit** These absurd and iudicroias reasons would ba 
equally valid for getting ltd of the manriage-tie m England aa 
in the West Indies. 

To the other two clergymen of Grenada, Mr. Macmahon and 
Mt* Webster, no application had ever been made to many 
slaves. Neither Mr. Macmahon, during bis ministry of thirty-- 
seven years in English colonies, nor Mr. Webster, during bia 
incumbency of twelve years, bad ever bemrd ef mnA a ikm^m La 
UtcopiomiLiif 4iw \f^t^ !" A« «l9ves apfiesr to frejkr a slate 
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of concubinage^ from which they disengage tbemaelves at will.^ 
DoubtleBs, many even among ourseWes would be of the same 
mind, if the laws would allow them to indulge their natural pro- 
pensities. 

The clergymen of Antigua write in a similar strain. The 
Rev. Mr. CooU states, that for forty-three years, during which 
be had been rector of St. George's, no one had ever applied 
to him to roamr slaves but in one instance, and with that 
application he did not comply. He states incidentally, that there 
is a penalty of 60/. for marrying a free person to a slave. This 
law should be called for. — Mr. Harman, the rector of St. John 
and St. Paul, observes, that there is not any such occurrence as 
the marriage of slaves on record in either parish, such marriage 
'* having been invariably considered as illegal!^ ** Nor is it 
easy," he adds, ** to.conceive how so solemn and binding a con« 
tract can possibly be entered into by persons who are not free' 
agents.*' Mr. Harmsn seems not to have been aware that the 
villeins in England married, and were protected in their connu- 
biai rights ; and that the Negro slaves in the Portuguese and 
Spanish colonies, and the slaves in Malabar — in short, in all 
parts of the world, vrith the exception of the West Indies — 
enjoy the same privileges. 

The Rev. W. T. Austen, a minister of the Church of England 
officiating in Demarara, states that the marriages of slaves is a 
thing unheard-of in that colony ; and *' I humbly conceive ** (he 
says) '* this holy institution to be altogether incompatible with 
the state of slavery, under existing laws and regulations." If 
Mr. Austen be right, not a day should be lost in reforming that 
state, and abolishing all laws and regulations which are incom- 
patible with marriage. Mr. Elliott, a missionary in the same 
colony, observes, that he has united many slaves, with a view to 
promote morality, economy, and domestic happiness — yet the 
marriages solemnised by him are noi legal A similar answer 
is returned by Mr. Davies, another missionary ; and by Mr* 
Browne, a Presbyterian minister in Demarara. 

In the Bahamas, they tell us that the marriages of slaves are 

solemnized by the Methodist missionaries, after their manner of 

formaUif enjoining them to abide by one woman ; but they make 

mo return of legal marriages between slaves. 

- After thi^ g^neral survey of the state of the other West-Indian 
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coloBiefi in respect to marriage, we again return to Jamaica, 
and asky whether there is not the utmost reason to believe that 
the account received thence, and laid on the table of the House 
of Commons, as *^ a return of the number of marriages legallg 
solemnized between slaves since the Ist of January 1808/* is 
made up, in great part at least, of marriages that were nai legale' 
m the usual meaning of that term* We think it incumbent on 
Parliament to put this point beyond all doubt, by requiring 
from the Rectors of the different parishes in Jamaica, certified 
returns from the pafXKkial registries of all marriages legally 
solemnized in that island since the year. 1808; together with a 
copy of the law by which the 3J&96 marriages, which have taken 
place there, have been rendered legal marriages, as ass/erted ii^ 
the return already received. It cannot be that the authorities of. 
Jamaica should have condescended to shelter themselves from 
obloquy under the wing of the despised and slande^^ and per* 
secuted Methodists, whose very chapel at Kingston was indicted 
in 1790 as a nuisance ; whose missionaries in 1807 were made 
liable to a fine of 20/« for every slave proved to have been in 
their houses, chapels, or conventicles, for the purpose of attend- 
ing their instructions ; and even to public floggings, hard labour 
in the workhouse, and imprisonment in the common gaol 
(which last punishment three of them actually endured)^ mere* 
ly for attempting the instruction of the slaves. ** The perse- 
cution in Jamaica in 1807, obliged us," says Mr. Gilgras^ 
^* to put away 500 innocent slaves from our society ; for we 
were liable to a fine of 20/. for each Negro we instructed, and 
they to punishment for attending. The chapels and meeting- 
houses were shut, while I and my wife were in the common gaol 
of Eangston ; and when I came out, and began preaching on 
the restricted plan, I was obliged to appoint six door-keepers 
to prevent the slaves from entering the chapel and violating the 
law. They would, however, come m their leisure time, and stand 
outside. They would not, to use their own words, * make 
Massa again to go to gaol : me no go in chapel, but me hear 
at door and window.' We beheld them, and wept, but could 
say nothing.'' 

See, for much valuable and authentic information on this and 
kindred subjects, " Watson*s Defence of the Methodist Missions 
in the West Indies," pubUshed in 1817, for Blvuhaid, City Road. 
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G. 

** Idonai beUet^e, however eanfidenify ii may have been aaeried^ 
thai the whip is u»ed as a giiimUant to labour:^* it is rather 
** a badge of authority than an instrument ofcoercion^** (p. 66.) 

NoTHiKO in the whole course of the debate surprised us more 
than this statement of Mr. Ellis. It proves m^st incontestw 
My the gross deception which is practised upon absent pnn 
prietorsy and the consequent ignorance in which they are kept 
of the real nature of colonial bondage. If the whip be not thtf 
stimulant to labour in Jamaica, what is ? No man, who knows 
any thing of human nature, will believe that the Negroes will 
labour day after day, and from day-break till night*fall, in m 
tropical climate, where, according to the report of the Jamaica 
Assembly of 1816, the labour of twelve or thirteen daysin the 
year will abundantly supply all their wants, without some stimvw 
lant. Is it from pure love to their masters that they snmbit tdt 
perpetual and uncompensated toil ? Or what is their motive 1 
Men do not usually toil for others without a motive to stimnlaA^ 
them. In this country the stimulant is wages : what b it od 
Mr. £llis*s Jamaica estate ? What was it when he himself was 
upon the spot 1 Does he really mean gravely to assert tiiat tlrt 
Negroes in Jamaica are not driven to their work by the whip? 
We, on the contrary, are perfectly ready to produce proof 
that the whip is the stimulant, almost the only stimulanly to 
labour in Jamaica* The cart-whip-^-its presence, its dreadi 
its actual infliction— we maintain, and (we repejat it) are per* 
ftotly ready to prove, is the grand and governing motive to 
exertion among the slaves in that island. 

Hear what Dr« Williamson,- a prophet of thehr own, mljs on 
this point* He lived fourteen years in Jamaica. He was there 
at the very time that Mr. Ellis was there. Though no planter, 
he is as solicitous as Mr. Ellis himself can be, to paint the West* 
Indian system in favorable colours-— yet hear what he says. 

** Opinions haye been given, that it would be weD to do awaj 
the possession of a large heavy whip from, the driver's Baods; 
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and, whether we consider the frightful sound which reaches our 
ears every minute in passing through estates by the crack of 
the lash, or the power with which drivers are provided to exer- 
cise punishment, it would be desirable that such a weapbn of 
arbitrary and unjust authority were taken from them. It is at 
present customary to crack the whip to turn out the gangs at 
stated hours to the field. When a Negro seems to be tardy at 
his work, the driver soands the lash near him, or lets him feel it, 
as he thinks proper." From all this the ** impression made 
upon the passenger, who is probably a stranger," (residents of 
course are used to it), ** is horrible indeed." Vol. ii. p. 222. 

Another witness cited in ** Negro Slavery ** (p. 67), says, that 
in 1822 *' the slaves on the estate were constantly attended 
by drivers with, cart or cattle whips, which they Were in the 
habit of using as here carmen use their whips on horses." 

The Rev. Mr. Cooper states, in the same work (p. 47^ ^c.) 
" The gangs always work before the whip, which is a very 
weighty and powerful instrument. The driver has it always in 
his hand, and drives the Negroes, men and women, without 
distinction, as he would drive horses or cattle in a team. Mr. 
Cooper does not say that be js always using the whip; but it is 
known to be always present, and ready to be applied to the 
back or shoulders of any who flag at their work or lag behind 
in the line.'' 

Mr. Stewart, in his recent work on Jamaica, confirms this 
representation in an incidental, but not the less satisfactory, 
manner. Speaking of the severe disappointment which a young 
man who goes out to Jamaica, full of bright anticipations, en- 
counters on actually entering on the field of his futiire labours, 
he observes, ** a very brief experience dispels the illusion, and 
shews him the fallacy of his hopes. He finds himself placed 
in a line of life where, to his first conception, every thing 
wears the appearance of barbarity and slavish oppression. 
He iBees the slaves assembled in gangs in the fields, and kept 
to their work hy the terror of whips borne by black drivers, 
certainly not the most gentle of human kind," &c. p.l03. 
** Formerly, when slaves could be easily replaced, much oppres- 
sion and a great waste of life was occasioned by what was 
called the pushing system, that is, extracting from the soil as 
much as possible by an over^wwUng of the slaves ;" and even 
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now " tbe chief ambition of too many is rather who shall 
make the largest crops, &c. than who shall govern the slaves 
placed under their care with the greatest moderation and 
humanity." They do not weigh *' in their minds the impolicy 
and inhumanity of purchasing a few additional hogsheads of 
sugar at the expense and comfort of the slaves.*' pp.180, 188. 

Another work has just made its appearance, published by 
Longman, and entitled ** The Jamaica Planter's Guide, by 
Thomas Roughley, nearly twenty years a sugar-planter in 
Jamaica," from which we shall extract a single passage bear* 
ing on this point. ''The most important personage in the 
slave population of an estate is the head driver. He is seen 
carrying with him the emblems of his rank and dignity,'' viz. 
a staff and whip. ** A bad or indifferent head driver sets 
almost every thing at variance, injures the Negroes, and the 
culture of the land. He is like a cruel blast, that pervades 
every thing and spares nothing. But when he is well-disposed, 
intelligent, clever, and active, he is the life and soul of an 
estate." The author proceeds to give directions for the proper 
choice of a driver, observing, with a ludicrous gravity, ** I may 
err, but hope not irretrievably." He then describes him : " He 
should, in my judgment, be an athletic man," &c. p. 81. 

It will be observed, that we do not here refer either to the 
Privy Council Report, or to the House of Commons Evidence, 
or to Dr. Pinckard, or to various other sources af information^ 
which establish, in the clearest and most irrefragable manner, 
the existence of the driving system in former years; though, 
unless it can be shewn that some adequate substitute has since 
been found for it, these testimonies are equally conclusive 
as to the present practice. We have contented ourselves with 
adducing written evidence of a very recent date, to which we 
shall be ready to add much oral testimony, should it be required 
of us to do so. In the mean time we shall only remark, that 
when a West-Indian proprietor has brought himself to believe 
that the whip is no longer used as the stimulant to labour in 
the West Indies, he seems to have reached the ne plus ultra of 
delusion. 
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H. 



Mr. Ellis ^ays, that " the West Indians will agree to abolish 
Sunday markets, and to give the Negroes equivalent time to 
work in their grounds, provided the means are afforded of 
employing th^ Sunday in religious instructionJ* (p. 55.) 

It is not very obvious why the abolition of Sunday markets, 
and the giving to the slaves a day in which to cultivate their 
grounds in lieu of Sunday, should be made to depend on any 
contingency whatever. It is a thing right in itself, that the pro- 
fane and disgraceful custom of making Sunday the market-day 
should be abolished. It surely is no less unquestionably right 
in itself, that the Sunday should be given up to the slaves, even 
if it were only fop the purpose of repose from labodr on one day 
in seven ; to say nothing of the higher uses of the Sabbath. 
Doubtless one of the causes of the non-increase of the slave 
population is the want of a day of rest ; and while in this way 
the systematic desecration of the Sabbath has tended to the 
injury of the masters' interests, by wasting the strength and 
ruining the health and abridging the lives of the slaves, it has 
operated also, in the mean time, to a proportionate augmenta- 
tion of the quantity of produce thrown into the market, and 
to a consequent depression of its price. The West Indians 
are thus suffering most severely from their contempt and pro- 
fanation of this sacred institution. Even supposing the Sunday, 
or a part of it, to continue to be voluntarily employed by the 
slave in cultivating his own gprounds, he would obviously be a 
great gainer by the arrangement ; for he would so much the 
sooner be enabled to acquire the means of purchasing his free- 
dom, or that of his wife and children. There can exist no 
valid reason for delaying one hour to abolish markets and com* 
pulsory labour on the Sunday, and to give to the slaves equiva- 
lent time for the culture of their grounds on other days. The 
Portuguese and Spanish slaves have 134 days in the year, 
including Sundays, for this purpose, viz. fifty-two Sundays, 
thirty holidays, and a day in each week besides ; while in our 
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islands the time given them, exclusive of Sundays, is only from 
foarteen to sixteen, with the exception of Jamaica, into whose 
last slave code a provision has recently been introduced which 
requires that the time allowed them should amount to twenty- 
six days in the year. 

The restrictive condition introduced by Mr. Ellis in thui 
place, as that on which Sunday is to be given to the Negroes, 
and equivalent time to be allowed them for their provision 
grounds, seems to us inconsistent with the representation he 
has made in other parts of his speech, of the aniuety felt by 
the Jamaica Assembly to promote th< re%ious instruction of 
the slaves, and of the degree in which the doctrines and truths 
of Christianity have been already inculcated npon them. 
Surely the twenty- one Rectors, with their twenty-one Curates, 
aided by the whole body of " owners, proprietors, possessors, 
managers, and overseers," put into requisition by the second 
section of the Slave Law of 1816, for the purpose of instruct- 
ing the ** slaves in the principles of the Christian Religion, 
whereby to facilitate thieir conversion,*' if there were any 
efficient object in all this legislation, might be considered as 
affording sufficient ** Cleans of employing the Sunday, when 
given up to the Negroes, in religious instruction," to induce the 
West Indians forthwith to ** agree '^ to ** the abolition of 
Sunday markets '' and compulsory Sunday labour, and to *' the 
affording equivalent time to the Negroes to work on their own 
account." The delay in doing so is inexplicable, if the second 
section of the law of 18 L6 was meant to be operative, and 
if Rectors or Curates are to have an opportunity of perform- 
ing the functions assigned to them. 

. It b said, that to put an end to Sunday labour, &c« till 
means of instruction are provided, would produce tumult and 
dborder : just as if the plantation and colonial police were not 
amply sufficient to repress these ; and as if Sunday markets 
tended to prqmote sobriety. Give them but the spring wof 
hope,— the prospect of freedom by their own exertions,— nand 
whatever part of the Sunday the weariness of nature or the 
opportunity of religious instruction does not engross, wili be, in 
general, devoted to far other purposes than tumult and disorder^ 
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moral reform is still to be commenced ; and yet they wish to 
escape from the responsibility which attaches to so perse- 
vering a dereliction of their clearest and most unquestionable 
obligations. 

Here, however, it is obvious to remark, that if such be the 
admitted state of demoralization in the West Indies ; if there 
be truth in Mr. Stewart's delineation of that state, as it will be 
found above at p. 162 ; if the clear reiterated testimony of 
Dr. Williamson on this point be not a malignant fabrication ; if 
the other living witnesses, adduced in the pamphlet entitled 
** Negro Slavery ,'' have not exposed themselves to conviction 
and infamy as false accusers ; then must a state of moral feeling 
and moral conduct exist among the inhabitants of the West 
Indies unprecedented in the annals of mankind. Now, will 
it be wise, as has been proposed, to commit to such men, with- 
out reserve or interference, the present and eternal destinies, 
the temporal, moral, and spiritual interests of 350,000 of his 
Majesty's subjects? What hope can we have, after such 
appalling delineations, that they will not abuse the most abso- 
lute and uncontrouled dominion which the world ever witnessed ; 
or that they may continue to be safely entrusted, not only with 
the delicate task of legislating for their bondsmen, but with 
a power of summarily iniicting punishment upon them to a 
fearful extent, without being liable to any legal revision or 
responsibility whatever ? 



K. 

** The remedy (for the existing state of morals) is not to be 
found in the emancipation of the Negroes,^' (p. 57.) 

No one has said that the specific remedy, for the profligacy 
prevailing among the slaves in the West Indies, is to be found in 
their emancipation. It is certainly, however, to be found, if at 
all, in that direct interference with the discretion of the local 
authorities, which shall render it impossible to perpetuate the 
jpresent wretched and profligate system. It is to be found in the 
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admission among the slaves of Christian light ; in the abridge- 
ment and effective controul of that arbitrary power which hais 
been so much abused ; in giving the Sabbath to the slaves ; in 
instituting marriage among them, and absolutely interdicting 
separations of husband and wife ; in educating their children to 
be the free members of a Christian community ; in presenting 
to their minds a higher motive for exertion than the dread of the 
lash ; in opening to them a prospect, by industry and frugality 
and good conduct, of acquiring the means of purchasing their 
freedom ; and in employing moral and married agents to super- 
intend them. All these meai^ures co-operating together would 
soon change the moral aspect of society ; the gross vices which 
now disfigure it would disappear, and slavery also would in no 
long time disappear with it. — " Freedom, if given to the Negroes 
before they are fitted to receive it," it is said, " would only con- 
firm and aggravate" the prevailing licentiousness. But surely 
not, if freedom is to be the reward, in the case of adults, of 
patient industry, forethought, frugality, self-denial ; and if the 
infants are all to be Christianly educated, with a view to the 
enjoyment of their liberty. The very pretence for delay is thus 
taken away. 



L. 



*' I not only have no ohfection to offer, but, with such Umitted 
means as I possess, I should feel bound to lend my humble 
support^* " to the extinction of Slavery so to be accamplished,'^ 
(p. 69.) « 

That is to say, To the mode of extinguishing slavery recom- 
mended in the Report of the African Institution published in 
18 L5, entitled " Reasons for establishing a Registry of Slaves 
in the British Colonies," Mr. Ellis has no objection to offer ; 
on the contrary, he feels himself bound to lend it his humble 
support. This declaration cannot fail to be very gratifying to 
the authors of that calumniated Report. It will at the same time 
surprise those who recollect how that Report was received, on 
its first appearance, by the whole West-Indian body in England 
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of wMeh Miv. EIKb is so respectable and indimitial a niMaber ; 
liy ail the kNMil West-Iodinii ailthorities ; and by almost every 
Wett^Indian planter frota the Btthttinaii to Trinidad and GuianiU 
The lood and vehement indignatioD, tiie unappeasable resent- 
ihenty the torrents of abuse and oalnimiy^ which thatvirork called 
intd abtfon ogainst ito anthors, ttnst still be ftieirh in^erery one^s 
nifeDiory. Even the attempt to ab^ish the Slatt& Trade did not 
prodmie b^lf the dltmonr and violence which fbllowed its pub- 
licatiofly Ihooj^ Hi is tiOW deemed, hy no m^^m W(<st-Indfan 
tfttthority, to ^ w6rthy of his^ highf comBfyetadation. Bat virhiere 
Was th^ voice of the honoumMi^ Getatleinah'in 1816 ? He had 
tllen a ftiliopportanity of espressingtheibattly and libertti senti- 
Hi^tits which' he hall ndv aivoWed ; and the etpression of theriA 
would then have b^en of use in stemthid^ the tide ic^f passion 
and prejudice by whtcfa his Aie^ds wcire Cctrri^ av^y; ' Bat 
stitih has been the iate of every nieasui^ of West4ndian reform 
M^iicfa has hitherto been 'attempted; It has b^ed opposed in iiit 
outset^hd progt^ss, with % blind hostility, by the colonial body ; 
but when the measure, in spit^ cff thttt hostility, has iit Icfiigth 
bten carried, then, though its ph)moters mky continue td be 
reviled as before, the measure itself is sure to be lauded as wise 
and salutary. Thus has it been in respect to the abolition of 
the Slave Trade : thus has it been in respect to the Registry Bill : 
and thus, without doubt^ will it soon be in respect to the reforms 
now in agitation. After the usu41 round of animosity and in- 
vective, of rumours of insurrection and massacre, and of antici* 
pations of irremediable ruin, we shall ' have the hostilities and 
alarms of West Indians converted into expressions of unqj^ali- 
fied ssitisfaction v^th the very meastft^ which had provoked 
their resentment, and by which they have been benefited in spite 
of themselves. 

Mr. Stewart, in unison with Mr. Ellis, observes, ^at \f with 
respect to the general effects of the Slave ; Registry la w^ it is' 
now found to be not merely harmless, bat in some respects 
beneficial, not only to. those whose advantage the prdposerli of 
it had mainly in view, but to the iatercsts of the WliHe» indi- 
vidnally and collectively .^^ p. 240. . . r -. 

But, notwithstanding, the j^atse which is now bestoired 'On 
the system of regbtry,.bynome of those who a few years ago 
loadied Uitnd itii autkorstwilb every eiqir^ioa of vitupaitian 
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which the English language could supply, let it not be supposed 
that that system has been brought into real living efficacy in oar 
West-Indian islands. It exists there in little more than m name^ 
so far as respects the main ends which were contemplated by 
it. Had the case been otherwise ; had the principles recom* 
mended in the Report of the African Institution^ and so highly 
eulogized by Mr. ElUs» been really acted upon by the West- 
Indian legislatures, there might have been less necessity than 
there now obviously is for the proposed interference with the 
state of colonial bondage. The Registry Acts passed by those 
legislatures fully verify the anticipation of that Report (p. 107)» 
'' that the work, if left to them, would not be done f that the 
fruit of their labours *' would be no better than ostensible and 
impotent laws ;'' and that ** the system would be made perhaps 
a cover for those very frauds which it was designed to prevent.** 
For the proof of this we refer to another Report of the same 
Institution, published in 1820, and entitled ** A Review of the 
Colonial Regbtration Acts." We beg also to refer our readers, 
for a further elucidation of this important subject, to a speech 
of Mr. Stephen, delivered at the annual meeting of the African 
Institution on the 16th May, 1823, which, with other able and 
interesting speeches, will be found prefixed to the Seventeenth 
Report of that Society, lately published. 



M. 

*' Nat one word from that most important of all the iBlands,*' 

Jamaica, (p. 01.) 

Ik June 1821, a variety of papers, relative to the population of 
the West Indies, were moved for in the House of Comsnons. 
Nearly two years elapsed before any part of those papers were 
fiimished. On the 4th of March, 1828, there were laid on 
the table of the House Returns from the Colonies of Dominica, 
Grenada, St. Vincent's, Barbadoes, Antigua, Tobago, Demaram, 
Berbice, St. Christopher's, Trinidad, and Mauritius. It was 
not till the 14th of May, the very day preceding the debate, 
that any returns appeared from Jamaica, Nevis, and the 
Bahamas. Several of these ratums are extremely defective; 
especially those from Baibadoes and Jamaica ; and there are 
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ma ipelfirns «t nU from St. Lxicia, HoadMFas, Bennu4a> and the 
Qipf of Go^ Hope, Seven^l of t)ie Jaipaica r^tanis are only 
ftom f ffnaU proportioa of th^ twenty-one parishes into which 
thf ialflilf) ia divid^. The Governor, in transmittiivg tbem» 
obaer^^a, in a letter dated I7th March 1623, *' I have been 
ly^williqg that any further delay should take place in fqruishing 
thea9 retufna, ey^p in their preaent imperfect state.** A similar 
fPff^gy ia made for a aimUaf d.efic^iMsy in the returns of the 
s^nie island, in th^ Governor's letter of the 17th August 181G* 
Agi^iy, qn the 23th JFa^qaiy, }613, the Oqveroor aequahits th« 
Secretary of State, that, " ai^ having fallowed at^.undaqt time 
Idtr the returns, I do not feel myself authorUed to delay any 
If^get trapamitting such as I have received, although iEO a v^yy 
imperfect and defective shape," — being returns from only ten 
parishes out of twenty-one. Agapb ia October IQO^ the. 
Secreta^ of State called for various returns from Jamaica, not 
one of which was ever sent. We mention these circumstance^^ 
among many others, to shew how uniformly difficult, if n.ot im- 
possible, it has proved to obtain full and satisfactpry inforijuaitipn 
of th^ state of the slave population in this island. As for the re* 
tujrns pf population recently received thence, being only for six 
pariahea out of twenty-one, t^ey are obviously of no utility 
whatever. 



N. 

Observations on the Speech of Sir George Rose. 

We have already expressed the high sense we entertain of the 
manly and most meritorious conduct pursued by Sir George 
]^ose. I^is speech on the present occasion, as well as hia 
P9^hlet ** On converting the Slaves ip tb.e West Indies to. 
Christiai^ity,'* do him the highest honour, and entitle him to 
tfhe gr^^tji^ide of eve^ry philanthropist. We apprehepd, however, 
tljmt^M; George Rpse has been led into some mistakes respecting 
tl(^ atnounjtof the fruits of tbeiabouiisof the Wesleyan Methodist 
missionaries among the slaves in the West Ind.ies. The intrinsic 
value of tfaos^ labours, it would be inipossible for any one to 
estim^jl;e more highly than we do. We feel di^eply grateful 
tQ t)i^m fpr the self-denying exertions and sacrifices which they 
bf^ye, i^le,, in the face of obloquy and per^ecutioiit and evea 
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of bonds and imprisotittient, for the eternal well-being of the 
most cdntemned and Ittjtm^d of the human race. If they had 
not sticc^eded in gaibtnga single convert, Vte should still have 
ranked them with the martyrs and confessors of old ; for» like 
theniy th6y have be^ii' ready to risk even life> in the hope of 
benefiting the wretched and p^Hshing Negro. Hieir Success, 
how^ef y has hap(»ily been considerable, lind lias bten achieved 
in thi! face of obstacles of the most formidable and dishearten- 
ing description ; and we look fQtward to effects still more signal 
from &eir future efforts. It is important, however, that their 
succtes, whatever ic. be, shoAld be ^dtifda'ted soberly, and 
accohling to their dwn official returns, on which w^ plate im- 
plicit reliance, ratbar than according to any more sanguioe ci|l* 
culations which may be drawn from less authentic sources. 
We ifhall begin, therefore, witti inserting:, ad ih^ bftsid ijf our 
observatiods, the retutii of the fttate tif their ^^tidrclies in the 
West Tddies which wa^ tfiadeto th^ Methodist tionference in 
July 1d22, the latest mtiskn t6 which we hav^ ludjr access. 
It is as follows. 

AUtTIGUA mstRICT. 

Whites. Coloured J^ Bltftit. TotdU 
Antigua ••• 40 4206 ^Ud 

St. Kitt's ^.« 42 aaOi 2803 

St. Eustatius ••••« 8 219 221 . 

Tortola «.« 41 lfl59 2000 

Nevis «..M 27 1023 M)$0 

St Bar^lomew'A 11 314 S26 

St. Martin's •««.» 14 103 117 

AnguiUa ..is....4 7 213 220 

Dominica ••i.i.,*... 9 .• 433 442 

MoQtaerrat 4...* 2 33 35 

Totel ^Ml 10703 100^4 - 

CT. riNCENT'S DISTRlfcrl. 

I»l. Vineenf » •••. 21 fieri* iVia ' 

Oreoada 9 319 32!! * 

Trinidad 4 115 119" 

Barbftdoes IT 2tf 40 ^ 

Tdbago 1 48 4# ' 

Demmra ..^ 10 1312 ISgg 

&2 4^12 AiU "" 
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JAMAICA DISTRICT. , 

Wliltes. Colovred * Blick. Tot«l* 

Kingston 15 3704 3719 

I^Nuishtown 1 284 235 

MonntBay 9 3060 8078 

GmtefulHiU S 441 444 

• Montego Bay 5 156 100 

St Ann's — 40 40 

33 7643 767tt 

Bahamas 552 6M^ 1123 

Bermiiilla JB^ ^J^ 106 

Hayti — J56 56 

The total nnmber of peiTsons in the West Indies bdongiiq^ 
to the Methodist connexion is thus made to amoont to 880 
Whites, and 23,819 Black and Coloured persons* But as from 
these onght to be deducted their converts in St. Eustatius, SU 
Bartholomew^, St. Martins, and Hayti, (amounting to 33 
Whites, and 692 Black and colonred persons), the correct 
return for the Briiiik colonies is 847 Whites, and 23,127 
Black and Coloured persons. 

Neither the statements of Sir George Bose^ nor those of the 
Methodist Society, afford us any means of ascertaining what 
proportion of the Black and Coloured members consbts of 
slaves, and what of free persons. Our own apprehennoo is, 
that the slaves do not amount to more than half of the whole 
number, that is to say, about 12,000 or 13^000 souls. We are 
persuaded we cannot have greatly erred in this estimate. We 
shall be glad, however, to have it corrected by authority. 

Now, the terms of admission into the Wesleyan Methodist 
societies being very wide and comprehensive, we cannot but 
iear that Sir Geoi^e Rose's estimate of the numbers substan* 
tially benefited by them is excessive. Into these societies, ac« 
cordmg' to the principles established by Mr. Wesley himself^ 
BO one is refused admittance who professes " a real desire t« 
save his soul/' and who, after a brief probationary, interval 
(we believe of a few months), appears to be sincere in that pro- 
fession. It is not very probable, therefore, that many of those 
vdnlts.whd feel the beneficial influence of the liahouni of Jthe 
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Methodist Miasionariesy would continue Jong nvithoul the pale 
of their conoesion^ especially as there is generally no other 
communion into which they can enter. 

Then* as to the instruction bestowed on the young, it iMems 
to be assumed that the schools established by the Methodists 
are schools in which the children of slaveM attend, and karn 
to read at least, if not to write. If, however, we consult Mr^ 
Roughley's work, p. 105, we shall find that the usual slate of 
things on planiatums ia incompatible with such an idea. It 
there appears to be the customary practice, that the children, 
** after they pass five or six years; should be taken from the* 
nurse in the Negro houses, and put under the tui^om ef the 
drivereu, who has the conducting of the weeding gang/*'^^" It 
is best," Mr. Rou^ley tells us, thus ^* to send them with 
those of their own age to auodate together in induiirunu ha- 
bittJ* ** The supple hand of the Negro child is best calcu** 
kted to extract the weeds and grass ** firom the canes ; ** and the 
addition of a small, hoe draws the mold- to their support.'^ 
*^ An experienced Negro woman should be selected to superin*;' 
tend this gang of pupils, armed with a pUant, serviceablk 
twig, more to create dread than inflict chastisement." ** Each 
child should be provided with a light hoe,** ** a small knife,^ and. 
small basket to carry dung,'* &c.— -These recommendations of 
Mr. Roughley are evidently meant to be substituted for harsher 
modes of proceeding, such as having a whip, instead of a Iwig^ 
in the hands of the driveress ; but they all imply that the chii« 
dren work in the field from an early age. Now, such asysteMr 
as this is evidently irreconcileable with the supposition of the 
attendance of slave children at schoc^ during Uie week: and» 
in point of fact, we believe that slave childiendo not so attend^ 
in Jamaica, for the purpose of learning to read* Here agaus 
we are without any precise ifjfieM information. We have, hows 
ever, the clear testimony of the Rev. Mr. Cooper, {Negro Sla>* 
very, p. 42), that the *' slaves in Jamaica are scarcely evet 
taught to read.* And a circumstance has recently come to out 
knowledge, which seems to be decisive of the question, atleasl 
as. it respects Jamaica: it is this—* 

There has lately been formed in that island ** a Distriol 
Committee of the Society for promoting Christian Knowledge**? 
In the Postcript to the Januuca Gasette of the 1 Ith May MSS^ 
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there is a report of the prooeedingii of it« weeimd quarterly 
toeclittg. At this (only its seeond) meeting, it transpired that 
already ** erroneous impressions had gone abroad relatite to 
the porposes of the tfodertakingi whioh« if not removed, were 
Hkely to impede its succefs.'' ** This meeting, therefore, de«- 
elared tMpiUMg, ihM lAe oiij^et of ike JamaUsa Diiiriei Cm- 
mkt€$ U to frttmote amf facUitttie the reKgiomt amd morml t'm^ 
proBemeni of ike frbb population of the Colony,** and also 
to counteract the influence of infldelity promnlgated by yoan^ 
persons returned from education in Enrope. And they resolf- 
i^d^ ^ Thai the rettgwu$ uuirueHan of lAe sJove popiUtiH»A, 
though regarded as an object of the highest importance, yet 
being already in the hands of the legislature, bkters hot ttela 
tkeviewi of this auotiathH, except in so far as the itivprove- 
ment of that class may be confidently anticipated as the natnrai 
result of the increase of religious knowledge, good principles, 
and exemplary conduct la the easts above them/* 

But, if such be- the avowed purpose of what may h>e pre^ 
sumed to be the best part of the White community of Jamaica'; 
and if it be necessary for the members of a society composeif, 
as tbid is, of the chief local authorities of the island, tbemsehea 
f^ve-hoMers, to allay, by the open renunciation of any desiga 
im promote the edocaticHi of slaves, the general alarm which 
thdr Prospectus had produced i can we believe thai the 
suspected and distfusted Methodist Missionaries wotfl4 be pef«* 
uitted to caity the education of the slaves beyond merely oral 
lastvuetion t la pdintof faet^ wo are assured that tbey are mt 
peroiitted to do. so* 

On all these poistSi however^ it witt be easy to aseerisia Ihte 
real facts of the ease* la orde^ to do so, retumo sh#atd> be 
e4btained, specilfing the number of persons in ^eh island Sfaiee4 
iok the Methodist s^ieties^ distmguishtng theiii into WMtes; 
Froe Black and Coloured Persons^ and Slaves ; marking, too/ tike 
gradatioas of coh>tt» in the free ; and tiith i^spec^ tic^ the slaves^ 
whether they are personal or piaataiion slaves, if tha attnea 
of ^e owners aqd plantatioHswere also given, it woaM add U^ 
the value of the information.- Then, with respedt U$ schools, H 
would he necessary to state of each, whether it was a Sunday 
or week«day schooi; by how many of each of the different 
fSbiBes sMoUoaed above, it was attended ; what sodt of ftMt 
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€b^nea wm taught; whether they w«re merely c^Aechiscd, or 
ti^ttght also to read; and ,wh^t progreM Uiey were pernitted 
to make in reading* It would b« satisfactory to know how 
many slaves^ whether children or adults^ in eaph of the islanda* 
have heea so instn^ited as to he able to read inteWgibly n 
chapter in the Biht^ (aa for writiogy -k b wholly out of the 
^estioq) ; aqd we aball he anrprisad to find that, there are ten 
pUntaiiom sbtves, ia the whole island of Jamatc^, who have 
acquired even this degree of education by the means of Methodist 
or any other tuition* It would also be well to euitcertain how 
many of the plantation slaves, taught to read, are the children 
of the attorney, overseer, book-keeper, or other White servant 
of the estate ; how many are Black, and how many Coloured : 
fuid aMo« iu the ca»e of their attending Sunday schools, how their 
p.rovasioa-grouQds are cultivated ia the mean time« It is obvious, 
tbat^ if children of five years of age can be made to work re- 
gularly under a driveress weeding canes, careyipg out manure, 
^Cn they may b^ made useful also by their parents in planting 
and weeding the yams and com^^ the eddoes and eassada, which 
are to sustain them. 

Under these pircumstaiiees,, and with these impressions. Sir 
George Rose will no longer be surprised that we should have 
spoken, with more reserve ou this subject than his more san- 
guine estimate would seem to justify*: We have been withaul 
informatioot that is precise and tangible, and therefore we have 
expressed ourselves in general and cautious terms in speaking 
of the extent of good actually done among the slaves; bud 
we shall be most happy to proclaim it aloud whea we are 
furnished with the means, of doing so. 

We think it right to add, that, all thinga 4^nsidered, the 
University of Cambridge do not appear to us to have ened 
greatly in declaring, that, among the daves, " religious instruc- 
tion was nearly precluded/' 'They seem to be fortified in this 
statement by the Report of the Jamaica District Committee of 
4ie Society for promoting Christian Knowledge^ which we have 
quoted : and as for the praise-worthy exertions of the Metho* 
dists, and their gratifying auQcess, so remarkably evinced ia 
the ease^ of Sir Q. Rose's own estates, they only serve im 
render the surrounding supiqeness and. darkness more viaiUe 
^nd opprobrious. , i 

We have eertamly seen nothing, in any documeuta which we 
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have had an opportnnity of eonsulting—and we have sought 
eagerlj for anthentic information on the subject from all quar- 
ters—to lead us to suppose that there are at this moment 
** 100,000 slave*; under Christian instruction" in the West 
Indies, or that the Methodists have access *' to a third of the 
estates in Jamaica." At the same time, we greatly rejoice to 
observe the degree in which they have succeeded in abating 
the deep-rooted prejudices which have been entertained against 
them. 



o. 

Wb are sorry that we have not been able to procure a more 
accurate and detailed report of Mr. Bright's speech. The 
reporter*s sketch of it was sent to him, and returned without 
alteration, in the exact state in which it now appears. We 
were unwilling to alter it ourselves. The first part of it 
which requires any observation is 

A Charge of Inaccuracy against Mr. Wilherforce. 

The passage in Mr. Wilberforce's "Appeal" on which Mr. 
Bright animadverts, is the following. ** Can it be conceivled 
possible, that, even since the mitigation of Slavery was recom- 
mended from the Throne, in consequence of addresses from 
Parliament, several of the Colonial Legislatures have for the 
first time imposed, and others have greatly augmented, the 
fines to be paid into their treasuries on the enfranchising of 
slaves, so that in some colonies they amount nearly to an 
entire prohibition?*' p. 42. 

This statement, Mr. Bright says, is proved " by the returns 
on the table" to be "without the shadow of a foundation.'^ 
(P- 70.) 

The returns, however, to which Mr. Bright refers were laid 
on the table and ordered to be printed only on the 4th March 
1823, some time after Mr. Wilberforce*s Appeal had been pub* 
lished, and they were not in the hands of members until the 
latter end of April. Of the changes, therefore, whatever they 
were, which were indicated by these returns^ oeither Mr. 
Wilberforce lior the author of ^* Negro Slavery,^ whom this 
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charge also affects, had the means of knovriftg any tMag, untt 
their productioes had already been widely circnlated. The 
charge of inaccuracy therefore, as far as it depends on h 
knowledge of those returns, can in no degree apply to them. 
Let us, however, examine the facts of the case more closely^ 
as they respect the different colonies. 

1 . Barb ADOES. — On the 12th July Wl^, the Hoose of 
Commons called for all laws enacted in any of the cc^onies 
relative to *^ the protection or good government of slaves since 
the year 1788.'' The retaiiis to4his motion were laid on the 
table and ordered to be printed on the 5th April 1816* Among; 
them is an Act of the Barbadoes legislature, dated 12th May 
1801, which, after reciting tbat the fine then payable on the 
manumission of a slave was bQl, currency, enacts that hence^ 
forward, instead of 50/., there shall be paid for every female 
slave manumitted 300/., and for every male 200/.; and the 
reason assigned for this augmentation is, that the annual allow* 
ance of 4/., to which manumitted persons had hitherto been 
entitled for their maintenance, had become insufficient for 
that pinrpose ; and that therefore the annuities should be in* 
creased to 18/. for each female, and 12/. for each male. 

By the papers laid before the House on 4th March 18^3, it 
appears that this law had been repealed on the 10th of August 
1816, when the fine payable on mannmissions was again limited 
to 6oL; notwithstaoding which, Mr. Bright. says that Mr« 
Wilberforce has uiynstly charged the Barbadoes leguktuie 
with having hureaied the fines on manumission, when they barf 
only reduced them to their former limit. 

Was it not then tme, as Mr. Wilberforee and the author of 
*' Negro Slavery*' maintained, that the Barbadoes legislature 
had greatly augmented the fines on manumissions subsequently 
to 1797, the period of Mr. Ellis's Address ; augmented then no 
Jess than four times in one ease, and six times hi the other.t 
** Oh, but these fines were afterwards reduced!" True dso; 
but that feet had been impiopwiy concealed firom the knoWledge 
of Fnrifament, by Aose whose ^uty it was, in obedience to 
his Majesty's command, to have communicated it, and firoflt 
whom alone it eonld be known. Wesay trnproperlircoiiosaM; 
for on die 2M Aprtt 18i8» Mr. Wilberforce bimself moved for 
copies of all laws passed in any of the colonies since 1818> 

2 b 
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retpecUng the Slates and free Coloured population ; and alio 
of all laws passed in furtherance of Mr. Palmer's Address of 
the 10th June 18 1 G, for promoting the improvement and hap- 
piness of the Negroes. To this order the only return made by 
Barbadoes is an Act dated 2d December 1817, entitled ''An 
Act to repeal part of an Act intituled ' An Act for governing 
of Negroes/ and for building and regulating a new cage ;** — 
a new cage, that is to say, for holding Negroes! 

Now if Mr. Wilberforce was ignorant of what had passed 
an Barbadoes, whose was the fault; his, who had called for 
information, or the local authorities of Barbadoes, who, while 
they made a shew of granting it, did in fact withhold it ? 
In all fairness, therefore, he could not be blamed for supp6sing 
the Act of 1601 to be still in full force. 

But if we examine these recent returns, to the consideration 
of which we have been thus invited, we shall find much light 
thrown on the whole of this important subject. From them 
we learn that the number of manumissions which had taken 
place in Barbadoes, for about fourteen years prior to the 30tb 
September 1821, was 1713 ; of whom about 1000 were manu- 
mitted previous to the reduction of the tax in August 1816, and 
about 700 afterwards. Of the former number, however, only 
16 had paid the tax ; the rest having obtained their freedom 
without any payment. Are we to attribute this immunity to 
the liberal policy or the generous forbearance of the Barbadian 
authorities ? By no means. Mr. Husbands, the secretary of 
the Island, gives a more just account of the matter. During 
the period from 1808 to 1816, he tells us, ''only fifteen 
persons were manumitted according to the colonial law:'* that 
is to say, only fifteen manumissions paid the enormous tax 
which the Act of l&Ol had imposed upon them. " The re- 
maining number,'' he goes on to sf^y, " have been enfranchised 
by persons in England, who have there granted manumissions to 
slaves conveyed to them for that purpose ; which manumissions, 
being proved before some Mayor, or other proper constituted 
authority, are sent here, and, on being recorded, are allowed 
to be valid. These last manumissions are effected at a very 
trifling expense.'' The main object of the Barbadoes legis« 
lature in imposing such heavy fines was doubtless to prevent 
the increase of the free Black and. Coloured population— a 
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surmise which is conjfirined by the higher tax levied on females, 
through whom alone freedom could be propagated, than on 
males. But they overshot their mark. The exorbitancy of the 
inipost naturally led to evasion ; and the ingenuity of bene- 
volence appears to have effectually triumphed over the unfeel- 
ing and sordid policy which thus aimed to restrain manu- 
missions ; so that their number was probably increased by the 
very means which were intended to produce a contrary result. 
It was doubtless, therefore, the complete failure of this 
measure of prohibition, which induced its repeal, and not 
any wish to facilitate manumissions. It was felt that the 
smaller tax would be more likely to be paid than the large one ; 
as the former might 'not exceed the expense and trouble of 
procuring enfranchisement by a conveyance of the slave to a 
friend in England . Accordingly, while of about 1000, who 
were emancipated during the operation of the heavy fines, only 
15 paid them; of about 700, who have been enfranchised since 
their repeal, 250 have paid the smaller fine. Out of 1713 cases 
of manumission, therefore, the Island tax has been paid only 
on 265 : the remaining 1448 have entirely escaped it. And bad 
not the means been found of evading the higher tax, and thus 
obliging the legislature to lower it, it is more than probable 
that not a twentieth part of the manumissions would have 
taken place which have actually been effected. The influence 
of high fines in obstructing manumissions will be conclusively 
shewn in the course of this note. 

* The reason alleged, however, for having imposed these ex- 
orbitant fines on manumission, is one of humanity. The fines, 
it is said, are turned into annuities for the maintenance of the 
manumitted persons. " The fines of 300/. and 200/.,'* Mr. 
Husbands tells us, ** entitkd the persons manumitted under 
them, the one to an annuity of 18/., and the other to 12/. ; and 
the fine of 50/. to an annuity of 4/. during their natural lives.** 
It will be well to call for a return of the payments which have 
actually bee» ^fude under this title since 1808, specifying the 
name, age, sex, and residence of the parties. It will be weH 
also to ascertain, by a specific return, how many of the 1448 
persons manumitted, since 1808, without the payment of any 
fine, and therefore, we presume, without any title to the an- 
nuity which the Act of 1801 intimates to be indispensable to 
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their mauitettancef are dow Id want, and in tbe receipt, and 
to what amowitf of public charity. And if it be true that 
ttfranchifled persons absolutely require these annuities for their 
aopport, what must be the distress and misery of their nu- 
merous progeny, bom free, who have no such resource ; the 
annuities lasting only during the natural lives of the enfranchised 
individuals? Besides, why should women require so much 
more for their maintenance than men ? Again : it is somewhat 
remarkable, that it should have been all at once discovered 
that the inoreai ed price of the necessaries of life bad been 
such as to require (for such is the statement in the Act of 
X801) an increase of the annuity to four or five times its former 
amount. And had prices sunk again to their old standard in 
1816? We shall probably learn this when the repealing 
statute shall have been produced: at present the whole subject 
is' involved in mystery, from which nothing but dear and pre- 
cise returns can free it. So much for Barbadoes. 

2. St. Christopher's.^ — By an Act of this island, dated 
19th July 1B02, and entitied ** An Act for regulating tbe 
manumission of slaves,'^ and which is contidoed in the House 
of Commons papers printed 5th April 1816, it is provided, that 
no manumissions shall take place, in the case of slaves natives 
i>f the island, or resident in it for two years, but on the pay* 
snent of a fine of 500/. ; and in the case of slaves not natives 
or resident, but on the payment of lOOOZ. ; unless an Act of 
the legislature shall have passed for that special purpose. Here 
again, therefore, Mr. Wilberforce's statement is correct. And 
though returns of all laws respecting Negroes have since been 
called for, from thb as well as from all the other islands,^ no 
Act of the St. Christopher*s legislature has yet been prodoced', 
which repeals or modifies the Mantimiaeion Act of 1802. In 
thfe population returns, however, printed by the House of 
Commons March 4, IB23, Mr. Garnet, the Registrar of Deeds, 
certifies, *^ that there has been no tax laid, or fine imposed or 
paid, kk the ii4and, far the time aforesaid," (thn|^^fiiiM 1808 to 
1821), *^ on the manumission of slaves; and that I am mat aware 
of* any existing law -of the said island for that time lequiriiig 
it.*' Has, then, the law of 1602 been repealed? Tb^ cet^ 
tainly has been no notification to that effect. Or ha^ve the 66S 
manumbsions, which have^ taken place in St«Cfaristopfaer% siaee 
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180B, J»eeii obtained tbrough the medium of '}eg;i8UtWe acts? 
And what has been the expense of those aets? And if the 
legislature has permitted these manumissions without Che paj- 
ment of any tax, it would indicate at least that they did not 
apprehend any evil effect in the way of public burdens to ariie 
from them. It is also important to know how many applica- 
tions' for manumission had been refused by the legislature of 
Sti Christopher's. ' 

In the other Leeward Islands—namely Antigua, Montserrat, 
Nevis, and Tortola^-and also in the Bahamas and Trinidad, no 
taxes at any time have been imposed on n^anumissions. The 
Ubecal conduct a( these coloniesi however, renders the coii- 
trary course in other colonies only the more indefensible, vrhile 
it invalidates the plea for their imposition, arising from a pru- 
dent care to protect the public from eventual burdens, 

3. Qrbnada« — In December 1797, about w months after 
Mr. Ellis had moved that address in the House of Commons 
to which Mr, Wilberforce alludes in the passage censured by 
Mr. Bright, the Grenada legislature imposed a tax of 1(NM1 
for each slave manumitted ; this tax being necessary, among 
other reasons for the measure, *' to discourage the too frequent 
and indiscriminate manumission of slaves.'' Here Ugain Mr. 
Wilberforce's statement is perfectly correct. But, then, it wiH 
be said, the tax has been repealed, and he ought to have 
known it. It was, however, impossible for him to have know« 
it^ no return having been made of its repeal, although Parlia- 
ment had called for a return of all such laws, land the fact 
being now known only from an incidental notice of it in the 
returns which were printed subsequently ip the publication of 
his pamphlet. 

These returns, however, furnish a most important iact^ 
During seven years, in which the tax was kvied (namely, from 
1808 to 1814 inclusive), the maniuniasioaB amounted only to 74^ 
or about 10 in a year. During the sncceeding seven years, in 
which no tax has been levied, this number of m a n u mis sions hafi 
imu>nnted to 620, or about 90 in each year on the averttge. 
Caa tber^ be a stronger proof of the mischievous effects of 
such a tax ? 

The legislation of Qrenada supplies w with another strik- 
ing Act on this subject. When the fine of 1#M» was £rst 
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imposed, in 1797» it was enacf ed, that every person manumitted 
should be entitled to receive 10/. a year for life. In the year 
1806, however, though the tax of lOOL was continued, the 
clause giving the annuity of 10/. was expressly repealed, and 
Aat without the assignment of a single reason. The pretext 
usually advanced for imposing a tax at all was* thus shewn to 
be groundless : the tax was continued, but it was expressly 
directed not to be applied to the support of the manumitted 
individual. Both these Acts may be seen in the Parliamentary 
papers printed 5th April 1816, pp. 74, 75. 

4. St. Vincent's. — ^This island has always been one of the 
most backward in making returns to Parliament ; and the history 
of its legislation is therefore more defective than that of most of 
the other islands. A fine of 100/. on each manumission, whicb 
had been imposed by its legislature, was repealed, it seems, iu 
September 1820, and was only notified to the House of Com- 
mons in March 1 823, after Mr. Wilberforce had published his 
Appeal. When the tax was first imposed does not appear, 
but it is believed to have been in 1798, thus agreeing with Mr. 
Wilberforce's statement. The effect of this repeal appears to 
have been an immediate increase in the number of manumis- 
sions. The whole number, in about fourteen years prior to 
September 1821 was 4«S0 : the number in the first nine months 
of 1821 was 99. Prior to that time it proceeded at the rate 
of only 25 or 26 annually. 

5, Tobago.— On the 19th October 1814, a tax of 100/. 
was imposed by the Tobago legislature on each manumission, 
no tax having been previously payable. This is an additional 
proof of the correcti^ess of Mr. Wilberforce's statement. There 
is no notification of its repeal, although Mr. Bright assumes 
that it has been repealed. It is remarkable, that previous to 
the imposition of this tax the average number of manumis- 
sions annually was about thirty-six, 251 having been manu- 
mitted in seven years. After the tax was imposed, that num- 
ber decreased very considerably. In 1815 the number was 
-four; in 1816, three; in 1817, eight; in 1818, one; in 1819, 
six ; and in 1820, four. In 1821, twenty had been manumitted 
in the first nine months, whicb leads to a suspicion that the tax 
may have been repealed, but nothing is stated to that effect. 

6. Dominica. — Previous to 1810 the tax on manumissions 
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iH this island was 100/. The exact date of its imposition does 
not appear^ but it is believed to have been the same with that 
of Grenada. In June 1810, it was reduced to 16/. lOs. on 
native slaves, or slaves originally imported from Africa, and 
33/. on others. Previous to 1810, under the operation of the 
heavier tax, manumission appears to have proceeded at the very 
slow rate of about seven annually : from the time of its being 
reduced, the manumissions have proceeded in a tenfold ratio ; 
at the rate, that is to say, of about 75 annually; 819 having 
been enfranchised in eleven years. But it is not very obvious 
why even the tax of 16/. lOs. and 33/. should still be continued. 
The reason given by the legislature of Dominica for reducing 
the tax in 1810, was, not to encourage manumissions, but, 
because the former Act *' had been found inadequate to the 
purposes for which it was passed, and the provisions thereof 
have been evaded, to the great detriment of the revenue of 
this island,** We presume the persons in Dominica who wished 
to manumit their slaves, had discovered some equally effectual 
mode of evading this cruel tax with that which had been dis- 
covered in Barbadoes. The Dominica Act will be found in the 
papers of 5th April 1816. 

7. Bermuda. — In the same papers there is an Act of the 
Bermuda legislature, dated 9th August 1809 (also confirmatory 
of Mr. Wilberforce*s statement), expressly to ** prevent '* ** the 
rapid increase of free Negroes and free Persons of Colour;'' 
the provisions of which are wantonly severe. No owner Is 
permitted to enfranchise a slave of '* forty years of age or 
under," except on condition of such slave's quitting the islands 
within three months ; and if he should return to them, he shall 
be seized, and sold for the public advantage, and transported 
from the islands. For slaves above forty who are manumitted, 
a fine of 50/. is payable ; and if this fine be not paid, a power 
is given to magistrates of seizing, selling, and shipping off* 
the person so manumitted. The same cruel Act ordains, that, 
no free Negro, or Person of Colour, shall be capable of ac- 
quiring or being seised of any real estate whatever, under 
penalty of the forfeiture of such estate ; nor is he allowed to 
lease a house for a longer term than seven years. Can this Act 
have been allowed by the King? 

8. In Demarara, a fine is payable on manumissions. 
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amoQiitiiig^ to froni 200 to 300 guilders. Its effect ui restraia- 
ing maaaiBissioiHi- appears to be very considerable» as hi that 
colony, containtng about 80,000 slaTes, the number of persons 
manumitted has not exceeded the average of thirty-five an* 
nvally. Mr. Bright says that the tax has been reduced or 
abolished in Demarara : we know not on what authority he 
states this ; we know of none. 

9. In Brrbicb the tax b still higher than in Demarara, being 
between 400 and 600 guiMers, and the aferage of raaniH 
missions has only been about eleven annually. 

10. In Jamaica, it is tracy there is now no tax paid on 
manumission ; but a bond for 100^. n required, bbding the 
party manumitting to the payment of that sum in case the 
manumitted slave should beconle burdensome to the public. 
This, though far better than a tax, is still a very inconvenient 
piovikion, and doubtless operates as a powerfid restraint on> 
manumissions. Would it not be much better to pass a general 
Act, which should make the property of the person wbo should 
be guilty of manumitthig a skrve maia fid^^ liable to indemnify 
the colony for any expense which might be occasioned by it. 

There are no returns from St. Lucia, or the Cape of Good 
Hope.' . >. y 

From the above details, several important inferences raaj be 
drawn.—- 

Istr That Mr. Wilberforce was perfectly correct m sayings, 
that since the period of Mr. Ellis's Addresa, in 1797> leneral, 
of the colonial legislatures had ft>r the first time imposed, oc. 
\xmk greatly augmented, the fines on manumissions. 

2d. That his failure in pointing out the variations whieh had. 
subsequently takfen place in the colonial laws on this subject, was 
entirely owing to the delinquency of the colonial authoritie% iB. 
not furnishing the information which had been required of them 
by the Oown in consequence of addresses from Parliamettt# 
'' The honourable Member for Bramber,*' says Mr. Brtghti. 
'^ seettia not to have lo<^ed at the returns on the tabfe.'^ ^Wbrn* 
the '* Appeal'' was published, those returns, though called -Cm^ 
neariy two years before, had not yet been made. 

3d. That fines on manumission, when enforced, areattended 
with most injurious effeel» in retarding the progress of enfinuH 
chiseroent. 
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4A.Thatnocaunlervatlingbenetit can be shewn to arise froni4 
those fines wbicfa will compensate for so great and obvious ait V 
evil. If the contrary is asserted, let returns be obtained fron 4 
alt the islands, to shew not only that the persons manumitted J 
have bad the annuities, to which they are said to be entitled) 
regularly paid to them ; but that, in the numerous instance! 'I 
where no fine has been exacted, and where,of course, no annuity J 
is payable, the manumitted persons have become a burden to I 
the pubbc. That they have become burdensome we certaiaIf,H 
do not believe. 



p. 



"Ido impnte a bad intention to the man who put this bookm 
together." " I jmt it to tke Bmue whether what i« prinied imA 
thit bwk, called ' Heyro Slavery,' tu a fair guotation, is m/'I 
or meh tu ought to be promulgated aa the realsenfimenb of thi$-^ 
reipeclable gtnlleman," meaning the Rev. Mr. Cooper, (p. 71.^ 

Tais is indeed a serious chai^. Its refutation will be feunil)fl 
in the jnxta- position of the passages which are said to be sfM 
tariance. 

A writer in the " Montiily Repository," under tbe lignature 
of " Euelpis," had eipressed an opinion that tbe NegroevV 
might be converted to Christianity, notwithstanding their pre^'l 
sent degraded coodilion. In replying to this writer, in IfaeT^ 
Monthly Repository, No. cciv. p. 762, Mr, Cooper makes tiie=a 
following observation. 

"Euelpis has made a quotation from the ' Report of tbe^ ' 
Wesleyaa Missions,' to shew that tbere is an estate ia Antigua 
upon which ' tbe whip is not needful now,' and another where 
' die sonnd of the whip is rarely heard.' This, sir, to s 
Jamaica laaa, is truly astonishing ; and I can venture to a 
' Euelpis.' that if tbe Missionaries can perform snch wondeni,* I 
widiout creating in the minds of the Negroes the hope < ' 
freedom, they will, on going to Jamaica, meet with the most 
xeakwa support from the planters of that island, who, I am 
BBrc, would be glad to throw aside the whip if ibey BUw Uicy- 
could do it with safety." i - "i-.i.in. ' i.. ■.-.—- ■- 

a c 
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The pamphlet called *' Negro Slaveiy ** had been gnring 
Mr, Cooper^a oral leitimony on the subject of the drivbg 
ijsteni to the followhg effect : 

**The gang! always work before the whip, which b a ?ery 
weighty and powerfid hMtromeht. The driirer has it always in 
his handy and drrres the Negroes, men and women, widKmf 
dtstfaMtion, aa. he wenM drife horses or cattle in a team. Mn 
Cooper does not a$y that he in always nring dke whip; hni it 
is known to be always present, and ready to be applied to any 
who flag at their woA or lag behind in the litte«''-^To this aen*^ 
tence is appended the foUoyriag note : ''In one of his printed 
letters, in which he is replying to an objection, Mr. .Cooper 
incidentally, bat Tery significantly, remarks, that to a Jamaica 
nan it WbuU be tmly fuitonishing to learn that the whip wa« 
not needed, or that its sound was rarely heard.'' r 

We certainly cannot perceive the. sligbtesl imcnpuMnjlifit 
tsraen the. two statesMiitn; and. aa. for the conduding linen.^ 
t)be ^ojtotion firom Ifr.CoQper'a letter, which alat^ that tbf 
Jtemajca planten would be glad ^ tkfom. atUk tU wUpL^x^ 
^iif eaifUp^ and which Mr. Brightoemphins, shoaUhaTa^lmei^ 
omitted, they wonU only hare given additional confirmatiiMi,fj^ 
thapisint wUdi waa^ alone at issnct IJbmiience ^ de AwHm 
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There can be no more ccmdosire eridence of die. 
cil.AlL'4]aosepaD6y between Mr. Cooper's statement and that 
oeaMinifd im ''Negro Skrery,'' than thai, that Mr. Caopea^ 
pvevjionsi Id its publics tion» saw Bad approved, not <mfy tto pnvv 
ticular passage which has giren occasion to Bfr. BrigfaCs inqjHiv, 
i$tif)9k of. an evil inienticiiy. b«t ertry ayUable wbich.ia time 
inserted under the sanction of his authority. This appmbattoR 
he baa again estpressed, in the strongest and most unqualified 
teaps, since he has heard what passed in the Heose of Oonti* 
mons» Indeed, the quotations from Mr. Cooper^ letters SMglit 
have bfen considerabLy enlarged, with great advantage to. the 
anther's object. For example : ^ To my mind,^ .says Mr«C.9 
'f no attempt can be vainer than that to render Nepo ffaneiy 
eompMible wiA bmnan happiness^^ But we also Ibfbeari. OMd 
dull only refer Mr. Bright to the « Monthly Repository,: No. 
Qoviiik p. 8SI1, &C, for information wrhicb may be ii|tereatki§^tn 
kuiK from the pen of the sasM individual vrhom he ban. jastigr 
denonunated " this respectable gentlemiub'' 
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^B k mpifidt tkmtke (Dh WiUknMii) AoM bepwififrwmd 
mm wUmm lyiiwit fkBphmHen im ike WuiJbdi^r (p, 71.) 

It seenw to as the very perfection of faimeiii to tky the West- 
Indimn ■jstem bj tlie testimoiiy, not of its avowed enemies^ but 
of Hi avbivtd lindriealons fnendss which is in iaet whil 
llie Mtlior Hf <^Negn> Sbveij'' bss don^ in dting Dr. WiU 
Ifunsod. << Th^ whole resdt of Dn WiIliamion*s <^huo*s|'^ 
says Mt4 Bright,^* is highly fiivonmble to the colonists, and U 
their manag^taent of die Mcgroeiu'' Now this is ptfedsety 
what <he aoflior of <'Negid Safei^'' has stated of Dr«WH* 
Hamson*s teitinioily. ** Whenever Dr.WilHamsJMi spedu bi 
general terms, he seems at a loss to fiiid wbrds sttoig eaongk 
la wUeh to enloguie ttie hnSHOuty lind tenderness of Wesl» 
laAaa pifoprietors and ov ct se e i s <"*Bnt>»»let nli come to parti* 
etilati-^* te. Ip. iS4 Th^ work, Oerefove; as Mr. Sykes ob« 
served, ili-his <eply io Mr. Bright^ <* was quoted expressly ai 
fceingthe work of an adverse witness }** and ontbataoconntits 
tdnctattt testimony is smtiy flie;mofe valaabk^ adMnevc^ it 
can b^ adduced to establidi important ftcts. We recdmmendji 
tkirefiMe, OM thia icty granttd, the evidence <lf Dr. WilHamsoA 
to OCT readers, atf fondshlng a Uai exceptiMaMe proof of lM 
evib which lie yge o g nis es, than the evidenoe of the avowed 
enemies of ibe system wouM be held to famidb. 
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*' Ik 1818, a lam patsei in HmMm makUff tke eMdM&f 
Sbvei admwdble,^ mud '*/ k&we evefy nmem to heUev^ a 
nmitar law will be inirodueed in every ether Weit-India 

Mmd.'^ip.t^) 

' ' ' • • 

Thb foHowhig h an eifract ftom to Actof the Dtadnica L€|^ 
UUore of ttd April 181 8» telatife tier tbit hnportaat sil^eet^ 
and wldcby exccfrt aa it in'dicatta a alight leiffiiag "tow a rib 
improveiicirt^' it a Veiy aflhMtiafiidta^f cniacttiieiit indeed.' Wa 
^ast^ however, :thatlt ml^ka the toann^vcefeMnl of frnew:eflb 
in the KiAory 6f Weaf-Fodiaii fagiahti6o, notwilhntaBdiDf tfit 
abf ahv restrietioDaiHiith tend to lirOBtrate ita pnlfeased otject; 
• ** And wbercaa by the pieaM exhtiag law^ Althoogh pvniab- 
BleHi by fine ia denoenced agidttalraiy White p^iaon or iWe Pen^ 
aonof Coloar, who ahaUbiityWonnd^wainiyOcinHieaAtfaedhva 
Off al»via of any other peia0n» &i deprii^ snob daneonlamiof 
Mi, ber^ or their p iopeifty, yet; ditts etmdeMi ef:-mek. tlwa.or 

iiicAennaiwtea#hi» )M W w a d ef UMm afec^a^mA effvim0ini 
aeewrwllmin$ WhiU ^rfaea Pentm ef Cafo n r u yfawn/,? ond 
ike'effmdet e/r affeader^fmm kemtti, nuuf eeefipfwUk tepM^; 
Be it^ and it iaberd^, fiarthcr enacted and ord|ained« by .the 
aatbority afcieaaid^fhat, fimn and after the piiblkation oftiiia 
Act, any White peraan ot &ee Penon of Coloan, who* aball 
beat, maim, wound, or ill treat any slave or slaves, the pro- 
perty of another person or persons, or deprive snob slave or 
slaves of bb, her, or their property, on complaint being made 
thereof by the owner or owners of such slave or slaves, or bia, 
her, or their representative, to any justice of the peace, and 
the slave or slaves being produced, and the marlti of the hlawe 
or wounds being exhibUei before any of his Majesty's justices 
of the peace, such justice shall, and he is hereby empowered^ 
authorized, and required, should he deem the complaint auffi- 
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1]P founded, to Bummoii the f/arty «□ mcmed before lam, anit I 
to examine him on oath ; and on bis refusal to be examined, I 
such contumacy shall be construed an admission of the fact ; 
and thereupon to bind over such White or fiee Person of 1 
Colour, charged with auch olfence, to appear at the next ensuing J 
court of grand sesiiona of the peace, then and there to answer 
the charge ulieged against such White or free Person ofCoIour. 
the said justice- having prefioosl; examined upon oath suck I 
slave or slbres (should he, she, or they have been baptized)^ I 
sndduly explained and enlnorced to them the nature and solem* I 
nity of an oath; which examinBtioD the justice shall rclurn 1 
with the reooguisaDce to the clerk of the crown, prior to the I 
sitting of such court: andoo the parlies appearing before Uie I 
court, the testimony of any slaves who may have been prettent I 
(he, she, or they having been baptized) shall be received, as far | 
as it shall appear clear and consistent in the opinion of I 
the Court: Provided also, nevertheless, that no White person f 
or free Person of Colour shall be convicted of any of the I 
oflences aforesaid, on the testuoony of any slaves, nalesa two I 
of tlie said slaves, at least, do clearly and consistently agret 1 
witli each other, and depose to the same fact, act, or cirei 
staoce ( and also, unless the said slaves are esamineil spart^ i 
aad out of the liearing of each other: and provided also^ I 
that no person shall be convicted on the testimony at I 
any slaves, for any of tbe ofTeoces aforesaid, unless the 
same shall be prosecuted within twelve montlts afler the 
commission thereof. And on the conviction of the person or 
persona charged with socb offence, sucb offender or offenders 
shall be subject to a hoe not exceeding the sum of one 
hundred pounds, or imprisonment for a term not exceeding 1 
three months, at the discretion of the court ; and the proprietor I 
shAll or may, moreover, have bis action of damages to the court I 
of CotamoB Pleas against any White or free Persi>n of Colour ] 
BO oAending, for any loss of lime and labour sustained of such | 
stave or slaves, by him, her, or then so beaten, maimcJ, 
wounded, or ill-treated." 

We leave it to lawyers to decide, whether, at the above I 
clause is worded, if a slave is only robbed of bis properly 
without being beaten, and so has no marks, blows, or wouuds 
to exhibit, the tungtstfatc can proceed at all agaiost the offender 
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«»dM Untimmf of fhe dim. Beridet, what ynham em he 
nfiud to the apmgaloiy «iilii>«f a maaivlio caa lowaaettd 
tiwaida'aiMMf dafaistheiimytliaAiadenribed? ' . . 

BmwbellMr Ac knr of Itooniioa bo ^irtU adapted to ili 
flpeot or not, wo oaa Imo noidoabt aatoiiibeiag the okif 
and haporatiwr dtttjr of tbo Oo? efamoat and Pariiameot ^.ifait 
oooatry to foeaie, with as Itttio dokjr aaponibK the goaoni 
^dtailibHity of thootidence of ikfcp, Atpfeieat^AHftrofideBoo 
ii Miwriallj Yojccted by Weat^Iadiaa ooatti^ (wilktho ainglo 
alOMOt nogatoffjr exetplioa of DooribieaJ^ infoB obfoi, whcflmr 
dfB or eriainid^ aftectiDfi pmN>aa of ireo condilio^ 
pioiogrottfidofthcbboiogiBBworthyof croditA Aadyet^aiwe 
iMve already tibtwo» tbo Jaawiaa slaye code, aad iadetd every 
odier Weit4iidian slave eode, OMdies them eompetent witoessea 
•griail their fSrikMMdafoa la all caeee» evea fai oapital ^teaeils 
aad tide witboat4be aaaotioa >of aay leiai of a4iaratida whiok 
Hkfj ioaeider as 'biadiiif^ Wiiat a ■trabpto aaomaly ai this I 
Either the pretext that the elatee are aawertby of credit is .void 
of fc aa dati ew f or evory slfRW who ia tried aad catcafted oa 1km 
liitiaieny of a<Mio«Nola«eii ooeilyji a r d eied* But wo ehidi 
l«told, perbi^,'*' We gaasd apiaatAdae ovideBoe, bynnifting 
^•eo alavo^ law ofJaaMiea of I8M^ aectioAM>'lhat,;iBoaao 
aiy riave riMdl, widi efffliiiteBty five Mao evideaoe in any trial 
lladaad^«ii8Act,aOchale^oadavfa» being thcgeofc ouri e l ed ^ 
dnll aoftr flie aaaie iMabduaeot aa the poraos <« penwMi'«a 
wioie trtaleifehiUieevideaioewae givea^ waald^ if eoa v i oted^ 
have beea liiA>lo to eafer/ *" '^ Aad why tdaouM not tbe.aaaio 
'^jaard lie e^aallyeffiKtaaliBcaaea adfcetiBg'peiaoaa -of-lioo 
OoadilM»? ¥fe adadt, iadoed^tfaafeaiaifeaoagfat not to bo ttado 
lirgivo evideact 'dtber. for 'Ov agaiBtt thehr o#iiera (any aMrto 
Weil a adfo le allowed to ghie endeaoo Jar or agatawt berhaia^ 
huA)i aaleaa they (dmlliiat have been oafinmehiaed. i4MuV 
ovw the Foriaraaad^ba^neaafsl riaveah ladia axe aioaatf^tw 
i|lvo orideM^ 00^ fai'bb peeaharwi^yia ail te local 1^^ 
^ooittlBS if th^ Weel^Iadiaa slave woaU boadantted ao 
potent mtoeas in WeatmhHiter Hall, snlgeot only io ,thOfi 
thri of iOijfm^knk ta^ which an Eagbdnnaa would ba aalgect ; 
what poasiMe reason can there br for continuing to leaolnde 4lier 
leatibioiiy of ekvea fiwm oar ooarts of juAcatore tn'tboWoat 
lildka? There can be no great ride that White jntiea aMi 



judges will not tie anfficaenlly ilofw in gtvhg weight to sueh 
lestimony^ efen if admitted ; MoAp without a qtiestioiiy oifleai tt 
be admitted, the feadift of the heal^finmed iawa of aaiielioiratioii 
aid proteetioQ will^ be,:Wfaal the DoHiiiiiem legialatare oaadidly 
atatea to have beoi' the leanlt of avefa Iawa hithetfto, taaoidjfS 
that, ^* the! evidence of alavea being inadmiMibk, the eiMiet^* 

oMata bave pmvcd ^.little effeet«'' i ^ 

... . -,..-.-,. , ..■'■ ..■'■. ■•-. ■■■ •.. • >■"'*. I 
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*^ JNblfctNfi.caii ia «Mre aalufacioiy <tei .tteae i^qMim (of GkK' 
. ▼eraoffa* &o«): la akem lie gradml mmi amiwmd ^ improfm* 

Tojudgeof^hexeal.ipahM, howeiertof Aeaerqpoita, it>«MigM> 
to.be known, that in IWO and 199I> Ae following AdmiiaW 
and QoTemoniiof Colooica wtst eoauamed at the bar of thif 
House :of'Commoiia, reapeDtag the oondition of the^daTea; 
duriog the apnee of .thir^ or forty ycara prior toUmt period*! 
namely, Admirab Rodney, SbaMban, Hotham, Barringtnn^ 
Aibnthttot, fidwttda, Pajken Lambert, and Gardner s «m1 
Chtvemoaa Lord JUncartney^ Dalling, Payne, Campbd^ Ordei 
and Parry. All Jtiieae witncaaea (aome of whom alao eulo^ 
giaed «ven the Middle Paaaage), eoneomd m affiraling, that 
the matters were humane and attentive; that the alavea weM 
wdl clothed and fed^ better than the labouring people in tUa 
country ; that their Ireirtaientii particidaily that <rf the field 
Ncgroea, waa miU and humane; that they bud never fcuMi: 
nay cruel trcatmcui; that tbaMvea of the alavea were aalnipp^ 
aa. tboae of the peaaanta in tfaia eountfyw-nay, aaad nM#4f 
them, u^niftdyaMm comfortable than that Of the h^boatinl 
paiar in Engfamd, or any other part of the wbrtd they hnew.}-*^ 
thahiaa more hbour waa required of them tha»they cOuM 
well bear; and 4hat they wefe weU aatiafied withthchr eoadk 
tian^ ami alwayn cheerful* Two of theae witncaaea remiBitcd^ 
that theyicven eariad the» condition of the alafea» aid HUM 
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to lie in tbeir titaalioB : tbcy wicbed tbemielfefl to be Negroes I 
Tliit teftUMMiy, ooDeoneDtljr given by to many retpecUble 
ncn in 1700, if anch stronger in ft?onr of tbe happineis of 
the sbves of that period, Aan any thing adduced by. Mr. 
Nnifyal with req>ect to their condition in 1817 and 1618, even 
after Iwenty-seven yean of alleged progressive improvement. 
The evidence he has adduced is feebleness itself, when com* 
pared with the strength and universality of the eulogy of these 
older witnesses ; although it is the object of Mr. Manyaf a 
speech to shew that great improvements have taken place since 
their time. If, however, great improvements have since taken 
place ; and if it nevertheless be true that the Negroes (men, 
women, and children) are still mere chattels, — the absolute pro- 
perty of their master, who may at pleasure sell or transfer them, 
or even expatriate them for ever; thatdieyHMybesdiedor sold 
tajr Jm debti»; that ^ktj are driven by the whip to labour for 
which they receive n^ wages ; that diey have no Sabbath, and 
no legal marriage ; that their flesh may be lacerated with im- 
punity, t9 the extent of tbkty-nine lashes of the cart-whip, at 
the bidding of an indiridnal, their master or his delegate, for 
wy offence, or <pr no offiince i-nf all thb be true (and if it be 
defied, we are ready to prove its truth), then what must have 
beieil tbeir state thirty or for^ years ago, before the vaunted 
modem smprpvements had even been Uiought of? And yet^ 
krf<9r^ they had been thought of, we have testimony upon testi- 
mony, even to satiety, and that of the most imposing descrip* 
tjoq, which places idie happiness of the West-Indian slave so 
}^gk as to make him an object of just envy to the British 
p^Miaat, How is this phenomenon to be explained ? It admita 
of 9n, easy explanation, if it were necessary* It is sufficient, 
however, for our present purpose, to have shewn that such 
tustimony was actually given in 1700.--^That, at the same time^ 
the t^tiqdOfiy was incorrect (the witnesses themselves, howeiver 
rfspeptabl^* having some how or other been deceived as to thet 
real sMe. of things), cannot,— after all that was affirmed in thia 
vefy df^bate on tb^ subject of recent improvement, and all that 
was pevfsrtheless admitted respecting Uie actual condition of 
tl^ie sl^v^fT-rcanQot, we. say, be any longer doubted. 

Wl^ hiive shewn that tbe testimony brought forward by 
Sir* ^VQfal is not so strong:. and decisive in favour of the 
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ktf masity bf the Weftt-Indian system as that of 1700. Ba^ 
besides this, Ms inritnesses are not all what hie alleges them to be. 
He affirms them to be, not " West-India proprietors, but Gro* 
vernors, who, as far as their opinions go, must speak disbteiu 
estedly, and are least of all liable to be influenced by colonial 
prejudices.** Of the seven witnesses he has produced, how- 
ever, two — namely, the President of Tobago, and the Assembly 
of Jamaica— «are interested parties^ planters, not disinterested 
Governors. General Douglas, instead of being a favourable^ 
M an adverse witness. There are, according to him, many 
instances of the reverse of just and kind treatment, and som^ 
of very great cruelty. Governor Probyn's testimony is ren- 
dered of less importance, not only by his very brief residence 
in the West Indies, but by his having treated so lightly the 
flagrant cruelties of the Rev. Mr. Rawlins. (See Papers from 
St. Kitts, printed by the House of Commons in 1818.) The 
remaining witnesses require a more detailed notice. 

Sir Ralph Woodford's evidence confutes itself. He tells us» 
that the slaves ** can, if they choose, with very Utile trotMe, 
amass much beyond the wants of the utmost ambition or 
profligaey.** (p. 80.) Surely this statement is much beyond 
the sober truths and indicates a style of the utmost exaggera- 
tion. Is it not perfectly plain, that if the slaves, by their 
labour on their one day of the week, can amass wealth, the 
master, who has the absolute command and usufruct of five of 
their days at the least, must possess the means of exorbitant 
accumulation. If the slave's one day can be turned to such 
good account, why are not the master's^ve made equally pro- 
fitable ? The profits of the slaves, be it remembered, do not 
arise from the payment of wages by the master, which might 
lubtract from his gains, but from the culture of the soil, and 
the sale of its produce ; from means, that is to say, which are 
equally accessible to the master as to the slave. The same 
hands which on one day arc capable of producing such immense 
returns from the soil as to be even muck beyond the wants of 
^anUtion or frofiigaqf — (the limits Sir R. Woodford assigns 
to these are not obvious)— are employed, under the stimulat- 
ing impulse of the lash, on the other five days, on the same 
foil, for the sole benefit of the master ; and yet we do not hear 
that the planters of Trinidad are enriched even to that point 

2D 
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fvhich it necetiary for the satisfaction of thehr creditors. In 
short, the statement proves itself, on the least reflection, to be 
hasty, and ill-founded, taken up perhaps from mere loose con* 
versation with slave-holders, and certainly without having been 
aiibjected to that scrutiny which must at once have detected 
its fallacy. If it were true« it would only serve to confirm, 
what is already indeed sufiiciently established, that free labour 
is more profitable, nay, infinitely more profitable, than slave 
labour. 

No man doubts, that '* with a humane owner '* a Negro may 
be " most happy ;^ but is not the converse of this proposition 
equally true, that with an inhumane owner he maift nay must, 
be unhappy ? Now, what is charged against the West-lndiaa 
system is precisely this, — not that there are not many humane 
masters ; not that every master is harsh and cruel, and makes 
his slaves miserable, but — that every master may be harsh and 
cruel, and may make his slaves miserable with impunity. But 
then comes the effectual check which Sir R. Woodford appre* 
bends that self-interest imposes on the abuse of the master^B 
power. But do men never mistake of neglect their interests ? 
Are they always sober, always dispassionate 1 Look at tUe 
cases of Rawlins, Huggins, Hodge, Carty, and Bowen, and of 
multitudes besides. — Moreover, is it always clear that a master*is 
pieeuniary interest is on the side of humanity to his slaves? Is 
not the case of a jobbing-gang, for example, in the West 
Indies, a case precisely parallel to that of post-horses in Eng- 
land ? A jobbing-master, we will suppose, receives five ponndd 
an acre for digging land into cane holes. Is it not a matter 'of 
mere calculation in this case, as in the case of post-horses, 
whether, at the end of ten years, by extracting a- greater 
portion of labour from his slaves than is consistent with their 
ebmfort and increase, although at the end of that time they may 
he diminished in value, he may not be richer than he would 
he, if he should work them moderately, feed them well, and 
preserve their strength and value unimpaired ? But thissordid 
sind cruel calculiation is not necessarily confined to jobbiiigi> 
gangs. Suppose tf planter to purchase land in Trinidad, and 
to remove thither •from some neiighbnuring island a gang, of 
'Negroes for iU cultivation. Is it no object with him to iia^^ 
^ole year's crop, by presshtg forward the clearing and plaaat^ 
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•ii^ of his land ? The delay of a month or two may be ruh tb 
him» should the proper season be lost for planting. Has ke 
then no pecuniary temptation to over«drive his slaves? Similar 
cases, cases too of daily occorrence, might be multiplied. 

The soundness of this reasoning is curiously illustrated ia ft 

report of the Jamaica Assembly of the 23d November 1804, froiki 

.which it appears that it is of[;en' deemed by planters their ii^ 

terest to extend their sugar cultivation far beyond their meantf, 

in the hope of extricatbg themselves by a great effort from theur 

pecuniary difficulties ; as a large ierop may procure them further 

ijadvaocesi^if capital, in the way of loam Even at tiie present 

noment, the planters of aU the >islands are telling Parliament^ 

.in their petitions, that unless they can get a better price- for 

their sugars their slaves must starve ; in other words, that it hai 

ceased to be their interest to feed their slaves and to prevent 

their stmrving. And yet all this b said in the fece of Sir R. 

; Woodford's 8tatement.(and similar statements have been made 

by many of the Colonial Assemblies), that the slaves can, if 

■ they choose, with very little trouble, amass much beyond the wants 

.of the utmost ambition or profligacy. Nay, the Assembly of 

Jamaica, who now tell us their slaves must starve if the priced 

>«ugar b not enhanced, in their report of 1816 gravely assured ns 

t*f that one day's labour in Jamaica will produce as much food 

rfui twenty-five could raise in Europe.^ Now, as the populatiop 

of Europe do contrive, in the .813 working days of the yeai^ 

to raise food Plough to prevent their starving, it follows, that, 

«by applying a twenty-fifth part of that time, or twelve dajfii 

.and a half in the year, to the growth of provisions, tbe slaves 

in Jamaica would at least escape being starved : and that by 

.givmg them the Sundays, and a few days beside, they would be 

.placed in the same enviable-condition which Sir R. Woodford 

^describes as being that of the slaves of Trinidad. And yet, whik 

«the slave, with hb scanty fragment of time, has thus the meaotf 

iof wealth completely in hb power, the master, who has tbe 

iabsolute cootroul and disposal of the remainder of hb time, eaa 

■caceely contrive to eabt on its produce 1 1 ! Such are the talep 

:by which the Parlbment and people of England have beea^ 

.and continue to be, beguiled, with respect to Westplndian 

slavery; : Is it not perfectly obvious that one of two thbgs mml 

Jie the caa^Trrcither that the statementof the Jamaica AssemUir 
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(Of 1816 It mtroe, or tliat there is no truth in the •tatements 
•iHrbich aflbm that the slaves must starve if the price of sugar 
•k not eahaoced? We cannot think so ill of the West«IndiMiii 
planters as to beltere that they would permit their slaves to 
Marve, when, according to their own shewing, the applica- 
tion of a few days' labour in the year would effectoally obviate 
» the possibility of saoh an evil» and evi^ load the slaves with 
>%bwndance. . .-> . * 

• Sir R. Woodford tdls ns fertheiv HuA '^Ae comforts of -the 
ijdavea depend upon themselves and tbeir own iadustry, and 
> their health upon their own impradenees''-^botth^ eomea 4k 
fatal OB«<-<*' sr the quantmn of work they are required to ptr- 
•ftna." What, then; shall secure ^m and their comforts 'and 
<their health against this fatal ^tematiire^ Against tbis- there Is 
«o security, even in Trinidad, although its institatiotty are more 
.favourable to Negro happiness than those of any other of ovr 
colonies. But that island is cursed (and a curse it is, where its 
' produce is to be eitracted by means of whip-driven slaves) 
with a richer soil, which, making Negro labour there compam- 
tively more profitable than in the other islands, leads to a 
severer exaction of it* To this cause mainly, we believe^' is 
»to be attributed the dreadful waste of African life which has 
taken place in Trinidad sbce it became a British colony; avraste 
•perhaps equalling, if not surpassing, any thing yet known even 
in the annals of West-Indian plantership. 

But the most extraordinary statement on the part of Sir 
•R. Woodford remains to be noticed. ^* I have JipequtnU^f* *he 
says, '* known cases of Negroes preferring to continue- slainas, 
rather than, with ample means, to purchase their freedom^, or 
-;even to accept it/' We must frankly say that we do not 
lielieve this statement, though, without doubt. Sir R. Woodfotpd 
IS persuaded of its truth. Wettrust that, in the next sesskm of 
Parliament, the Gfoycmor of Trinidad will be required topro- 
. duce the names of the Negroes whom he has frequentfy knowtn 
to prefer continuing slaves, ** rather than, with ample means, to 
fiurchase Iheir ireedouH or even to accept it;V. and^that^be 
will add to their namas* their age, sex, place of residoice^' apd 
^culiar cifcttflutances (for such instances of rare folicity^ooght 
not to be concealed); specifying also, whether their prefernvg 

to continue slaves themselves did not arise from .their ratbar 

I* 
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wisliing to employ Uidr ''ample meaas" la redeemiag tlijeir 
childrcD from slavery. It is notorioas, that at the Bay of Hoa« 
duras, for instance, a large mtgority of those slaves who attaia, 
late in life, the means of purchasing their freedom, choose 
io employ those means in purchasing the freedom of tb^ir 
children rather than their own. 

This statement of Sir R.Woodford is the more extraordiaaigrf 
because it is well known that at Trinidad there is no geaeiml 
iadispositioB in. the slaves to procure or to accept mann- 
mission. The proportion in that island of free Bhicks and 
CokMired Persons to the slave population, is three times as great 
as in any other colony, and ten times as great as in some. 

On the whole, it must be admitted that, the evidence o£Sk 
R. Woodford (whom Mr. Marryat mistakenly represents as a 
correspondent of the Africsn Institution) does not very cnn- 
clusively or satis&ctorily. establish the points which it has been 
adduced to substantiate. 

• With respect to Mr. Marryat's remaining witnesses. Colonel 
Maxwell and Colonel Arthur, they are rather unfortunately 
chosen. The delusion under which their first letters, quoted by 
Mr. Marryat, were written, was soon dispelled. Colonel Max- 
well shortly after found it necessary to interfere-in behalf of the 
oppressed slaves ; but many of his «jSbrts were frustrated by the 
perverse opposition of the colonists. His conduct in bringing 
cruelty to light, and endeavoaring also to bring it to pooish* 
meat, was presented by the grand jury of Dominica as a 
nuisance; nor was it less obnoxious to the House of Assembly of 
that island. In short, he was almost uniformly opposed in his 
efforts to abate and punish oppression. 

As for the more matured views of Colonel Arthur respecting 
die real state of colonial bondage, it is only necessary to lefrr 
to Mr. Buxton's reply (p. 109), and to the fresh correspoodenee 
with Lord Bathurst, which was ordered by the House of Com- 
mons to be printed on the 16th of June 1823. A part of that 
eonespondence has already been inserted in .Appendix B. ; 
but as it is of some importance to appr»riate accviately the 
value of the statemenu so triumphantly made respecting Wea- 
Indiaa.improvementy we shall not hesitate to take from it soma 
tether axtf acts. 
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Estract of ft letter from Lieut.-Col. Arthur to the Right Hoo; 

Earl Bethurst; dated October 7th, 1820. 
• ** In the dispatches which I had the hooour to address to 
yoar Lordship ikmrtig mfter my orrwai w tku iettlement, it 
afforded ne the greatest pleasure to bear testimony to the 
humsDity which I observed generally exercised by the wood* 
cnttersy towards their slaves. 

I >* On the necessity I was under, however, in iny distpatch 
«f the S 1st October 1816, of detailing tayonr Lordship the 
cruelty which had been exercised by a settler named Michael 
Carty, I was called upon to make some observations upon the 
extreme inhumanity of many of the lower class of settlers 
TCsiding in the town of Belize towards their slaves; and as it 
•appeared to be an evil greatly increasing, I submitted at the 
aasie time the total inadequacy of the courts of this settle- 
nentto check this vicious disposition. 

'* In my report to your Lordship of the 1 0th May last, 
Mow 27^ upon the insurrection which had taken place in the 
interiorof . the colony, I represented that it had originated from 
the harshness with which some of the slaves had been treated, 
and that I was not without hope the consequences on that oc 
OQsion would have had the beneficial tendency of exciting a 
greater degree of humanity towards these unfortunate people : 
•«r4 am much distressed, my Lord, that wiy expeetoHouM have 
md been answered; and wch u the increasing severOyand 
emeUy which is now practised with impunity, that although 
I am very conscious of the difficulty which has hitherto pre^ 
■anted itself to his Majesty's government upon the general 
question of the administration of justice in Honduras, I am 
BKMt reluctantly constrained to bring the subject again under 
your Lordship's consideration. The result of a trial, which 
was instituted on the 6th instant against an inhabitant for ex- 
ceasive oruelty towards a poor slave, absolutely excludes enery 
hfipcp under the .present system of jurisprudence, of bringing 
^^fimdars to pmUshmentwhen guUty of the most jfiagrant acts of 
in k nm s mity iond oppression* The trial to which I allude was 
laaliAated against a. free woman of colour, named Duncannette 
Glampbell, under a bench warrant, * for punishing her. slave 
named Kitty in an illegal, cruel, and severe manner, by 
chainiag her and repeatedly whipping her, and for confining 
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her for a ^!0ii8iderab(e time id the said chaios ia tbeldft of hett 
house.* . •> 

"As the sufferings of this poor slave deeply exoited my; 
Commiseration, I made it a point to attend the court: the. 
female slave appeared covered with wounds and stripes, Thfr 
ibedical geoUemao, who had examined her by order of thft 
magistrates as soon ^s she was taken into custody^ deposed & 
' I examined the slave Kitty^ and observed the scores of se*" 
veralwonndsy which appeared to have been recently inflicteii 
with a whip* or cow«skin ; they were chiefly upon tbesboiildefff^ 
but there was also a considerable number on Ihe left arm,- ther 
neck and face :- Ihoise on the face, had produced considerable 
swelling and other symptoms of inflammation ; one of: ihm 
stripes had divided theala of the left ear^. another had wounded- 
the left eye-ball; both eyes were much swelled and inflamed, 
and her whole countenance was so much, disfigured that it wa# 
some time before I could recognise her/ ' 

*^ The police officer^ deposed, * On proceeding to the dwe^' 
ittg 6{ Miss Dtincannette Campbell^' I found the slave. Kitty- ai^ 
the foot of a bed, wkh a pak of 'handcuffs on, and (ehatned 
round the legs witli a double padlock 3 the diain was bound 
round so elose that she could notistaad or move* I saw a clll^ 
upon the left ear, and many stripes upon the back ; her fooe«lso« 
bore visible marks of Whipping, and there was a braise undee^ 
her eye. I tried to lift her up, but she could not stand; ah*' 
informed me that she had been in this situation for si^ weeksj* 
In fact every charge stated in< the warrant was most fnlly proved* 

** Tq deny the punishment which had been so cruelly iw* 
flicted was of course impossible ; and therefore the only defenoy 
which the prisoner attempted to set up was, that the gentie* 
roan with whom she bad eohabited and lived for many years 
had instigated the slave to neglect her business, disobey hef 
orders, and to behave with the. greatest inaobordination.; tkai^ 
tke dove was Aer mou property, tmA that tkarefore sAe had « 
rigH ta panuk hara$ sha tkouffki proper. 7%e prisemer «dU 
miiied, indeed vekmUarily bore tetiimaaig ioi the uaiform ea^ 
eelletU eoadaci ef the poor siavefor many yearef and stated thai 
the eircwtutanei for whkh she had now chastised her wa$*tha 
only miseandttct-i^ which she had ever been guilty. 

''The Beaeb> which was composed of four magistrates* ia 
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cbiTging fli€ Jury, ia bo way wfaaterer adverted to thrdread*^ 
ful iostrument with which the punishment had been inflicted ; 
to the poor slave's ear having been cut through ; to the fright- 
ful blows on her face, or to the confinement in chains (every 
part of which b illegal by the consolidated slave*act of Jamaica, 
which is by the law professed to be acknowledged in the courts 
of this settlement, aUhmgh the act i$ not in the country), but 
briefly observed, that by law every owner was justified wr 
puniskmg to the extent of thirty-nine latkes^ and therefore the 
only point for the consideration of the jury was. Whether a 
greater number of lashes had been inflicted in the present case t 
Without fivb minutes hesitation the prisoner 
WAS acquitted 11" 

Again, on the 28th September 1821, Colonel Arthur 
writes : 
^ On the 11th instant, I received the enclosed report. No. 1^ 
from the officer of police, stating the illegal punishment he 
had been required, by Mr. Bowen, a magistrate, to inflict on 
one of his slaves ; and also detailing a most severe punishment 
which he had in part carried into effect at the instance of the 
Bench, but with the further execution of which he hesitated to 
proceed, as it appeared to him contrary to law. Immediatelj 
on receiving this information I addressed the magistrates, in- 
forming them, I was sorry to find, on a bare comiaitment^ 
without any trial or evidence whatever, a very severe puniflh* 
ment had been ordered on four slaves, and intimating, it %aa 
unknown to me that any power was vested in the Bench le 
cause punbhment to be so summarily inflicted. I requested 
•ome explanation on the subject. 

'* In their reply the Bench endeavoured to gloss over the 
natter as well as they could, setting forth, tiiat the trial of 
slaves by jury was a heavy expense to the country ; that they 
had acted with no intention of infringing the laws of the settle? 
nent, or the rights of the slaves ; that under a heavy penalty^ 
whether competent or not, they were obliged to act as lufgia- 
trates, and consequently, their fellow-settlers always viewed 
their conduct, when not strictly regular, with every indalgenee^ 
*^ Although their proceeding was in direct violation of tlif 
law, I animadverted upon it in milder terms than T should 
otherwise have been disposed to have done, from the impies- 
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fAon that two of the magbtrates (it being their first year in office)^ 
might have acted without consideration, under the influence of 
Mr. Bowen, who, as an older magistrate, Avas well acquainted 
with the laws and customs of the court ; and to whom, from 
his well-known character, I could have no hesitation in refer- 
ring the whole matter, although it was difficult in such a case 
officially to attacli the blame where I felt it ought to have 
rested ; I did so, however, as far as I could with propriety, 
and also directed all, the poor 'slaves to be instantly liberated 
and delivered up to their respective owners. 

" In the course of investigating this flagrant atteinpt upon 
the rights of the slaves, I was led to the knowledge of Mr. 
Bowen having, confined the poor slave in chains in his own 
premises, whom .the police ofl^cer had refused to place in that 
situation in the jail ; and an affidavit made before one of the 
noagistrates of his general cruelty and inhumanity was at the 
same time laid before me* Having fully ascertained the unex* 
eeptiooable (character of the complainant, and made every in- 
vestigation which prudence could suggest, I determined to issue 
a search-wanramt, and your Lordship will perceive by the return 
of the officer of police on the back of the warrant that the 
slaves were found chained in the manner described in the 
affidavit. 

'' The warrant having been . examined on the following 
morning by the Bench, Mr. Bowen was ordered for trial on the 
25th instant ; but I must here observe, that although the evi« 
dence oii the examination was most clear and distinct, the 
minority of the three magistrates deemed it so very doubtful 
whether the offence could be considered a breach of any la^f, 
or whether there had been any further punishment inflicted by 
Mr. Bowen than an owner was justified in giving his slave, thitt 
ttey were much disposed to question the propriety of any pro- 
secution ; tlus, of coarse, convinced me of the feeling and dis- 
position of the Bench* 

" In order that I might be under no error from misrepresen- 
tation, I attended the trial, and. the following circumstances 
were most clearly and distinctly proved, indeed not denied; 
thai on the bare suspicion of having made away with some 
handkerchiefs committed to her oare to dispose of, a poor 
female slav€ was tied up by order of her owner and severely 
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floggedi and then handcuffed and shackled^ placed in an old 
atorei infested with vermin and the noisome flies of this country* 
After being in this situation for five days and nights, Seijeant 
Rushy a military pensioner, interceded with Mr. Bowen for her 
release^ and having pledged himself, if the handkerchiefs were 
not found, to pay the exorbitant sum demanded, the poor 
creature was liberated on Sunday about mid-day. On the fol^ 
lowing morning she left her owner's honse to make her com- 
plaint and seek redress : for this, and on no other ground what- 
ever, she was again seized upon, tied down on her belly to the 
ground, her arms and legs being stretched out, and secured to 
four stakes with sharp cords, and in this shocking attitude, ia 
the heat of the sun, exposed before the men in a perfect state 
of nature, she was again severely flogged, in presence of her 
inhuman master and his brother, upon her back and posteriors, 
and then sent back to her place of torment, and there again 
confined in handcuffs and chains, and subsisted on the wretched 
pittance of twenty plantains and two mackarel per week for 
above fourteen days. OccasioDally, indeed, it appeared, the 
miserable being was led out by day, and chained to a tree in 
the yard, and there compelled to wash. This, my Lord, was 
an offence for which the magistrates could find no law on which 
to charge the jury, nor the jury any under which to find the 
prisoner guilty ! Most truly, indeed, was it observed by the 
advocate, in open court, that if they rejected the consolidated 
slave-law of Jamaica, which by custom and usage had been 
considered for years as the law of the settlement, he shuddered 
to remind them that there was the Act of 21st Geo. 3d, chap. 
G7, which protected even brutes from inhumanity. 

'' The case of the male slaves actually apprehended by the 
ofiicer of police, handcuffed, shackled, and loaded with, an 
enormous cattle-chain, in the very dwelling of this magistrate, 
I need not in this dispatch enlarge upon. If the enormity 
against the poor female was no violation of the law, this of 
course could not be deemed illegal. 

'* The slaves in this country have, for some time past, ap* 
peared to require no incentive to agitate their already irritated 
minds ; and therefore to quiet in some degree the alarm which 
will no doubt quickly spriead amongst them, of their being 
thus deprived of all protection, I have, after assembling the 
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members of the supretne court as a council, Uiis day issued a 
proclamation in his Majesty's name, declaring the consolidated* 
slave-law of Jamaica to be in force until others are enacted^ 
copy of which, with my letter to the magistrates, I beg to 
submit, and of which I trust your Lordship will approve. The 
measure will no doubt be offensive enough to Mr. Bowen and 
his partisans, and to many others who have always manifested 
the most violent opposition to any interference with the deal- 
ings of owners with their slaves ; but I regard them with in* 
difference in comparison to the manifest injustice and cruelty 
of abandoning all the slaves to the mercy of their proprietors^ 
taUhough IsHll hope there are mtmy who treat them with all the 
khubiess and kamamty consistent with their state of bondage,^ 
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Enclosure No. 1, in Colonel Arthur*s, of 28th Sept., 1821. 
Sir, << Belize, Hondnras, llUi September 1821. * 

I beg leave to acquaint you, that on the 4th instant it was 
reported to me that M. W. Bowen, Esq. a magistrate, had sent 
a slave of his, by the name of Ony, to the common gaol, with 
orders to the constable that he, Guy, should be worked on the 
public works with the convicts in chains. Conceiving that the 
order was irregular, coming from only one magistrate, and he 
being the proprietor of the slave, I gave directions to the con- 
stable not to pay any attention to the order until I saw the 
gentleman myself, it being my intention to state my reason for 
not complying with his order ; but being unfortunately unwell. 
I did not see him until the 10th instant, when a meeting of the 
magistrates took place at the Court-house, where, in the pre- 
sence of two other magistrates, M. W. Bowen, Esq. told me, 
that he had taken his slave out of gaol in consequence of di- 
rections given by me for his not being worked in chains on the 
public works. Upon my replying to him, that without the 
sanction of the bench I did not think myself authorized to 
punish a slave in that manner at the instance of his master, he 
said that he conceived that an order from any magistrate was 
sufficient authority for me. To this the other two magistrates 
made no kind of observation, and consequently T^ am left in 
the very delicate situation of questioning the orders of a ma^ 
gistrate, or violating what I conceive to be the laws of the 
settlement. 
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** I beg tko to state, that four runawa^r slaves were delivered 
into tl^e charge of the constable on the dd instant, two of 
which, named Hero and Marriott, belong to the estate of the 
late S* Bumaham, John to George and James Hyde, and 
Glasgow to Mr. John X^ung. The three former were brought 
firom the northward by some Spaniards ; the latter wao deli- 
vered by Mr. Harrison, a clerk to Measrs* Young and 
Wright, requesting that he might be kept in gaol until Mr.. 
Wright came down the river. On tbfe 6th instant they were 
brought by an order of the t magistrates before the bench, 
and without any trial whatever, they (the four) were ordered 
to be imprisoned and worked in chains on the public wioriis'fbx 
two months, and to receive a corporal ponislimeai of 128 
lashes each, at four separate times, a part of which sentence 
has been carried into execution;' but I feel so tmeomfortable 
in proce^ing with the further punishment of these people, 
under the impre^ion that they have not been regdlarly tried, 
t^at I inust beg with great submission to bring this represen- 
tation under your consideration. 

" To Colonel Arthur," &c. " Wm. S. Eve, OflGicer of Police." 

Besides these and other instances of unpunished cruelty. 
Colonel Arthur enters at largQ into the case of a number of 
poor Indians, who had been most unjustly and cruelly redui:^ 
to bondage : — '' thesie poor l9dianii ^d.b^nhunted down 9a4 
absolutely smoked out of the holea nod ej^eBm which (hey had 
taken refuge.'' (^Hand^K^ Papers^ p*M4 An inquiry, wasiiiit 
fitituted, and the right of. th^se people to Iheir ffreedom ideiMefy 
proved, apd yet it was the determination of the Hondufms 
polonists not to give them up but by compubion* TbecaM ncnir 
fiwaits the decision of bis Majesty's government, and ^as to the 
course they will pursue no doubt can possibly exist. 

We conceive we h^ve said enough to shew how utterly tha 
evidence adduced by Mx. Marryat faib in proving the point 
which he wished to establish, namely, *' the gradual and eoa^ 
tinned improvement in the condition of the slaves.'- 
, It is perhaps unimportant to remark, that even the assertion 
th^t Governor Maxy^ell was appointed to the government of 
Pomi^ic^ through the iniUxest of Mr. Wilbexforee, b* alto- 
gether incorrect. 
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^* Do not these official reportg refute the calumnies thrown out 
by some hotumrable Members,*^ ** and particularly Mr. WUr 
berforee's assertion, * that the system of Slavery in the West 
Indies is a system of the most unprecedented degradation 
and unrelenting crueliy?*** (p. 81.) 

W]B, answer^ with the moat perfect cQofideoce, that they do no 
auch thiog. Ihe statementa in the note immediately preceding* 
to go no/artfaer, and to say nothing at present of the various 
iahecent fitti;ibQtes of Negro slavery as it now exists in the West 
Indies* sufficiently establish* in its full extent* even the strong 
tenguiige which Mr. Wilberforce has employed. 



u. 

Mr. BemaVs Speech. 

Wb took aa early opppriDnity of Iransmittiogour report of his 
speech fto Mr. BkbKal tost hit correction. A severe family 
^Wctioo* which we deeply deplore* prevented his returning il 
to us immediately; iand we.were under the necessity of substi- 
tuting the very meagre jrqport of it which appeared in the 
public prints of the day» .Mr.BfiBNAL* however* having since 
had the kindness to send back our more fiill report* with his 
corrections* we feel it due to him and to ourselves to insert it 
entire in this place. It is as follows :— - 

^ I had thought* Sir* at the commencement of thift debate* 
that to all sppearaiice we were advancing towards the point of 
conciliation* and that every subject of irritation would lbs 
nigbt have been avoided. But I would ask* whether the topks 
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my hononrable and learned Friend below me (Mn Broogbara) 
has advanced, are calculated to lead to the results which I 
believed he had sincerely at heart? The honourable Member 
for Bristol (Mr. Bright) I think acted not with that discretion 
which he usually displays, in bringing forward, and creating 
a dbcussion with respect to, the contents of certain pamphlets 
which he read in part to the House ; but I must say, that the 
honourable Member for Winchelsea should not, on snch ac- 
count, have opened the attack which he has just made, and 
that he should have abstained from indulging in such declama- 
tion. I would appeal to the House, whether the honourable 
Member for Winchelsea (although he has truly pointed out 
the manifest distinction which exists between the situations of 
the owner of an estate in the West Indies, and the landed 
proprietor in England) has not Insidiously made an attack upon 
the West-India proprietors in general ; and particularly wheu 
he instituted that comparison between the masters of slaves and 
the owners of post-horses ? I would ask my honourable and 
learned Friend, if he can, upon reflection, consider that this 
was a sally of declamation he ought to have indulged in» if he 
sincerely wished to prevent irritation 1 

'* My honourable and learned Friend has asked. What has 
been done in the way of amelioratipn or improvement since the 
aboh'tion of the Slave Trade? I am unwilling, at this late 
hour of the night, to trouble the House by going through a 
long detail of facts, running over a period of so many years ; 
but I would tell him, tliat I know much, very much, has been 
done since the abolition, and particularly in the island of 
Jamaica. I would ask him, whether he does not remember 
that the Consolidated Slave Code, containing upwards of aD 
hundred clauses, underwent, in 1817» a complete revision id 
the Legislature of Jamaica? If my honourable and learned 
Friend should answer, ' I know of no laws having been 
enacted,' I can only rdply by directly asserting what I have 
been informed and believe to be the fact, though that asser*^ 
tion may, of course, again be met by replication. If the 
honourable and learned Gentleman should say, that the West- 
India colonies have not made any new laws, such a statement, 
I am assured by those who are well informed on the subject* 
may be met by a complete denial. My honourable and learned 
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Friendy not perhaps in the most fair or candid manner, has 
referred to some advertisements relating to run-awa}c Negroes 
in the Jamaica Gazettes, and which he has read as it were to 
excite the attention of the Hoase* Was it, I ask, worthy of 
the serious cause he advocates 1 was it worthy of his reputation 
and talents, upon a question of this vital importance, to aim at 
directing the attention of the House to these points; and to call 
down the ridicule, the contempt, the disgust of honourahle 
Members, by stating, from these public newspapers, that a 
young Negro girl was branded upon the top of her right 
shoulder, and other circumstances of the like nature; and from 
thence to maintain, that Negroes were sold in the market like 
so many horned cattle 1 'My honourable and learned Friend 
has been pleased to comment upon the. controul to which the 
Negro population is subjected. But is it our fault as West- 
India proprietors ? Are we to blame because we are placed in 
this situation ? Have not the successive Governments of the 
mother country sanctioned it? I would ask my honourable 
and learned Friend, whether he thinks it just or candid, to call 
in the aid of ridicule, by introducing topics which can have no 
other effect than to cast an unmerited share of odium upon the 
unfortunate West-India planters, and to excite strong feelings 
of irritation 1 Amongst a Black and Coloured slave population, 
consisting of nearly 340,000 beings (as I believe may now be 
the case in Jamaica), there always must be found a number of 
run-away slaves* The fact cannot be for a moment disputed. 
** Without detaining the House at any length, I would beg to 
call its attention, and also that of my honourable and learned 
Friend, to a weli-digested Report made in 1816, and drawn up 
with great labour and talent, by a Committee of the House o^f 
Assembly of Jamaica. By consulting that excellent Report, it 
will be found that very few impediments (if any) are thrown in 
the way of the Negro's obtaining justice, who asserts his. right 
or title to freedom, should the same be contested ; and it will 
appear, by a few minutes' inspection of this Report, that tbe 
laws do not leave the Negro so destitute of protection as may 
be commonly supposed. A Negro asserting his right to free- 
dom, in the island of Jamaica, may bring, an action in a coutt 
of justice to try and enforce such right; and should he fail 
therein,^ he may institute other proceedings for.such purpose. 
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Appftk arc ih* ^allowed to the Nepoes^ oMkr the hUva of 
Janmiot; aad until tha afipeal be heard and deteraiined the 
Negro has airight to enjoy hit libertj. . lu this able Report will 
be found the evidence of the Attoroey*6eaeral. of Jamaica^ 
who. depoatd to -the fact that many actions of trespass have 
been entejiakied on the part of Negroes or Coloured persons^ 
for the purpose of asserting their right of freedom, and who 
by these means recovered, against those opposing such claims^ 
damages to the amount of 260/. in some cases. In almoat 
every case where an action of trespass has been brougbtt or a 
writ de homine repkgiando has been* sued out, the . plaintiffii 
claiming their rights have obtained redress. 

" My honourable and leavned Friend has also asked. Why 
will not the House of Assembly of Jamaica pass a law to attach 
the Negro to the soil 1 At this advanced time of the night, it 
would be unwise for me to enter into a detail of the whole 
of the reasons which I have understood have actuated that 
Assembly in not proceeding to frame such an enactment. But 
my honourable and learned Friend, I must say, has made the 
most unfair comparison between the system of culture pursued 
with respect to the soil of a northern climate like Englaadi 
and that followed upon, the plantations in a tropical country 
like tlie West Indies. The vegetable provisions of the Negiso» 
which have been alluded to, are raised upon a soil far different 
from that on which : the . sogar^^ane is grpwn» They are. od^ 
tivated upon two distinct sbils ; and I would remind my honour* 
able and learned Friend (if he has looked at the Report to 
which I have before alluded), that it is particularly mentioned 
therein, that a fair proportion of estates in Jamaica are eofiee 
plantations. The honourable and learned GenUeman does not 
seem to be aware, in considering the question of attaching the 
Negro to the soil, that the frequent hurricanes which occur in 
the West Indies, in time, often wash or force away the soil, 
and particularly upon coffee properties, and that in juch oasca 
the plantations are oftentimes afterwards not worth kee|»- 
ing up. The unfortunate beings then left on the estates^ if 
legally and absolutely attached to the soil, would be compelled 
to remain, at the risk of starvation. When, therefore, my 
honourable and learned Friend asks why this is uot done, !V?hy 
the Negro is not absolutely^iittached to the soi.L; I reply^ that 
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if I had time, mlfl it were not for the daqger of exhaosting the 
IMtience of the Honse, I could give him moit fall and sttii* 
factory reasons to prove that the Assembly of Jamaica have 
been justified In pausing before they adopted luch a plan. 

<' I am very wUling to allow to my honourable and learned 
Friend, that there are certainly evils of serious magnitude 
inherent in the 9tate of slavery in the West Indies ; bnt I would 
firmly contend (and I think every reasonable man who has 
thought on the subject must be willing to allow) that as the 
West-India colonists have not been placed in the situation in 
which they now stand without the direct and solemn authority 
of the Legislature of the mother country, and the most express 
encouragement on the part of the British Government, it is only 
their due, it would only be an act of mere and positive justice 
towards them, if the Legislature should now think proper to 
take their property into its own hands, and to submit it to a 
system of management essentially different from that which it 
has hitherto received, that the Legislature of Great Britain 
should, at the same time, grant to the West«India planters the 
most liberal, the most full, and the most satisfactory compen- 
sation. Whatever weight the argument of the honourable 
Member for Weymouth may have had with the House, I still 
contend that the slave is the property of his master ; and I say 
again, that the Legislature of this country is bound to give to 
the planter the fullest and most adequate remuneration for 
any deprivation of, or change in, his right of property, and 
the most complete indemnity against any dangers which may 
result from its interference therewith.'' 



We shall subjoin bnt a very few brief remarks on the above 
speech of Mr. Bernal, having in the preceding notes antici- 
pated some of the topics to which it adverts. 

The alleged improvements in the condition of the slaves, and 
the humanity of the Consolidated Slave Law of Jamaica, have 
already been fully treated of. (See p. 199 and p. 148,) 

With respect to the references made by Mr. Brougham to 
the Jamaica newspapers, and to the proofs he thence deduced 
of the unprecedented degradation of the Negro slave, it did 
not require the talents and wit of that gentleman to use them 
so as to produce a strong impression. A simple inspection of 
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any one nuinber of the Royal Gasefte of JamaicH iK-qtiit'e uilBJ^ 
cient, without the aid of eloquence or exaggeittion, deeply te^ 
affect every feeling mind. 

It has been already freely admitted, that a considerable iilt«' 
provement baa taken place, within the last six or seven yeai's, 
in respect' to the opportunity allowed to free persons of esta^ 
blishing their right to freedom. Still, the onus probandi lies on 
them^ at the tremendous risk of hopeless and interminable^ 
bondage. Still, not only a black skin, but a tinge of African 
blood, constitutes presumptive evidence of slavery ; whereas 
the presnmption ought surely ever to be in favour of freedom; 
Besides which, the nou-admissibility of the evidence of slaves; 
or of presumed slaves, must often be fatal even to the most 
just claims of liberty. This boasted improvement, moreover, 
be it remembered, is not any protection whatever to the slaves, 
but only to tbe enfranchised. It may, to a certain degree, 
prevent persons from being unjustly deprived of their freedonf 
when once acquired ; but it leaves numberless cases of the 
most grievous oppression wholly unredressed. An example of 
this kind has just presented itself to our eyes, on opening thcf 
Royal Gazette of Jamaica for the 26th April 1823. It Will be 
found to comport but ill with the views of Mr. Bernal, or thi^ 
statements in the Jamaica Report of 1816. 

** St. Elizabeth's Workhouse, March 4, 1823. 

^* Notice is Hereby given, that unless the undermentioriedF 
slaves are taken out of this Workhouse prior to Tuesday the 
29th day of April next', they will, on that day, between the 
hours of ten and twelve o'clock in the forenoon, be put up to 
public sale, to the highest and best bidder, at the Post-office 
here, agreeably to the Workhouse Law now in force, for the 
payment of their fees." 

The first in the list of these unhappy persotas is the fol« 
lowiug: — *' Sherier, a Bermudr^n, five feet five inches, no 
marks: says he is free, but has no cfocti}iien^;'bold looking^, 
full faced, full whiskers, apparently about forty years of aget 
says he sailed some time ago with a Captain Johnson, on 
board a brig called the Clump, but whither she was bound 
be does not say, only that the brig was lost at sea : he is Very 
l^lausible, and speakA good English." 
i in three day^ after the publication of this advertisemenf. 
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«ad: o^ly^ abouit a fortnight -before lliedate of Mr. Bernal'^ 
apeecby this poor fellow, jthrowo on tbe inhofpitable shores of 
JaoiMca by accident, speaking good Eauglish, saying he is free, 
andi as a proof of it, though he has no docuineiit (and bqw 
could a shipwrecked mariner have any document'?), yet having 
9M marks (no marks even of the whip, we presume], . wa9 
doomed to be sold to the highest bidder, agreeably to the 
baipane Workhouse Law o£ Jamaica, for payment of his fet» I 
Can.^uch a state of things belong endured by the Parliament 
and people of .£ngland 1 

..The main error, however, into which Mr. Berna) bas^ bef n 
misled, is the statement on which he grounds his objtectiona 
to the adscripHo glebce, namely, that the soil adapted for 
provisions is different from that on which sugar-cane is 
/;rown : ** they are cultivated," he says, ** on two distinct 
soils." Never have respectable men been induced, on grounds 
more utterly unreal and fallacious, to resist a great and ad- 
mitted in)provement. We take upon us to assert broadly, 
that th0 very-same lands which are best suited to the growth of 
the sugar-cane, are also well suited to the growth of provisions, 
and of many other articles; and we are willing to join issue 
with the West-Indian planters on that fact. Hear what Mr. 
Roughley, a practical Jamaica planter, says on this subject. 
He represents a ** dark brown friable, unctuous soil, upon a 
clay," as the best to produce- canes ; but adds^ that even this 
tpil, ** from the exhausting, nature of the sugar-cane," requires 
manure, p. 218. Will.any planter say that such land would not 
be well adapted for provisions? Indeed, Mr. Roughley expressly 
says, ** So much com is usuaUy grown through the cane pieces^ 
that seldom a separate com piece is grown on an estate to afford 
a supply" p. 309. And if cane land will bear at one time both 
cane and corn, will any man believe that it will not grow corn 
dlone? — Again: Mr. Stewart, another practical planter, says„ 
** The soils adapted to the sugarcane are the variouii rich 
loams and molds, aud clay with a superstratum of ni;iold.'* 
p. 103. *' The soil best adapted for the coffee-tree is a deep 
brown loam." p. 1X4. And yet we are to believe that l^od 
capable of producing the sugar-cane is not capable of producing 
provisions or coffee ! It is tru?, that land may grow provisions 
WfU which, from its hilly 9^ rpc||^ nati^re, Qiay be ill adaptecj 
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for the CMint, or fW>iii its exubetant rfcbnesft mwy ^eld sugtrr 
of an iodifferent qaallty ; but it is no less true, that there is oo 
laud, oo which the cane will thrive, on which, a great variety 
of other articles, both for food and for commerce, will not also 
thrive, and which may not, moreover, be converted into 
loxurianfpastures. 

On the subject of compensation, we have only to say, that 
We shall willingly pay our fair share of whatever sum the West 
Indians shall prove, to the satisfaction of Parliament, to be 
fairly due to them for any changes which they may be booa* 
pelled to adopt, with h view to the early termination of th^ 
present opprobrious system. 



V. 

' • ■ k- 

Mr. Baring, " if called upon to my what part of the g^ob6 
most particularly excited his sympathy and commiseraHonp 
does not believe that he should fix upim the Negroes m the 
West Indies, as far as regards their food and chtking, "tmd 
the whole of their treatment.*^ (p. 97.) 

Mr. BarinO is of opinion that the iBufferiDgs of the Negro 
have been overstated. Has he no suspicion that his eomferfs 
may have been overstated ? He intiiiiates none. He reserves 
his incredulity for those who feel for the Negro, and places 
his confidence in those who hold him in bondage, and profit 
^by his toil. Bat the mode by which he has brought himsdf 
to this state of mind is worthy of notice. He has seen Negro 
illavery in Georgia and Carolina, and he infers, from what he 
saw there, that the piotnre given of Negro slavery in the West 
Indies is overcharged. We certainly have no idea tiiat a gen- 
tleman bearing the name of Baring, in passing through any 
portion of the United States, where that name is so known and 
honoured, cOuM have a fair opportunity of examining, veith 
the necessary minuteness, the state of the plantation slave. 
Wherever he went he would be attended and f^ted. Whatevet 
he aaw he would see in presence of kind and anxioiis hot^Bm^ 
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OSeesii^ sights would be removed* And it could not be 
expected that the planters of Georgia and Carolina would fail 
to extol the humanity of the system which they themselves 
ministered. We must know more of Mr. Baring^i means of 
information^ and that his opinion of American slavery has not 
been formed, as his opinion of West-Indian slavery appears to 
have been formed, on the testimony of the holders of slaves 
or their dependants, before we can place implicit reliance upon 
it. But, even if we wave all these grounds of hesitation, and 
admit that he has fairly estimated the slavery of Carolina and 
Georgia, we should still deny that any inference could thence 
be drawn in favour of the condition of the West-Indian slave. 
To prove this, to the satisfaction of any sound political econo- 
mist like Mr. Baring, it is only necessary to compare the pro** 
gress of population iu the two cases, as it b exhibited in an* 
ihentic statistical records. The slave population of the United 
States has been increasing, since 1790, at a rate which doubles 
its number in twenty*two or twenty-three years; while the 
slave popuktion of Jamaica (and the case in most of the 
oiher colonies is equally, if not more, unfavourable), has been 
deereating during the same period at an enormous rate. The 
calculation will be found accurately made in Mr. Cropper*a 
** Letter on the injurious Effects of HighPrices and the beneficial 
Effects of Low Prices on the Condition of Slavery ,'' p. 15. The 
result of it is, that had the Jamaica syttem not been more 
rigorous than the American system, the population of that island 
in 1820, instead of being 340,000, ought to have been about 
760,000 ; thus indicating a waste of human life, in that single 
colony, in the space of thirty years, of about 410,000 human 
bemgs. Nay, the case is still more aggravated when we con- 
sider the superior facility with which human life may be sus* 
tained in Jamaica, than in Carolma, Virginia, &c. : for though 
we refuse credit to the exaggerated statement of the Jamaica 
Assembly in 1810, that about twelve or thirteen days' labour 
in the year is amply sufiicient to supply a slave and his family 
with food, we nevertheless admit, that the raising of provisions 
is a much less operose process there than in the slave states 
of America. We call upon Mr. Baring to account for this vast 
difference in the progress of population, between the slaves of 
the United States and those of the West Indies, on any hypo* 
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thesis, toiuiistent with fact, which does not iovolte tlie se? ere 
and even oppressive treatment of the latter. He will not say 
that even the slaves of Geoiigia and Carolina are too well off; 
and yet their state, judging hy the general resultii, roust he 
paradise as compared with that of the Jamaica slave* Does 
the acute and penetrating mind of Mr. Baring see no ground, 
in this extraordinary comparative decrease, for distrusting both 
his conclusions and the premises on which they are founded ? 
The present, however, is a case in which general principles 
are apt to be straogely overlooked. Mr. Baring would revolt 
Arom the bare idea of despotic authority being committed to 
any man, or set of men, even in this moral land. The correct 
principles and elevated tone of feeling of the individuab en-; 
Ifusted with if, would form no apology in his eyes for dele-- 
gating to them a power so sure to be abused. While man is. 
what he is, the possession of uncontrouled dominion must lead^ 
to wrong and oppression. But all these sound anticipations 
are reversed in the case of the West Indies. There, men who 
(Mr. Baring himself tells us) are so deficient in good morals 
that he deems it an impossibility the slaves should derive any. 
religious or moral improvement from them, are nevertheless, 
invested with an extent of uncontrouled power over the persons 
and happiness of their dependants, beyond what even the highest, 
magistrates in this country possess ; and with this further dif' 
ference, that the latter are responsible, while the former are 
not. And yet Mr. Baring does not intimate a doubt that there 
all is as it ought to be ; but seems even disposed to quarrel 
with those who, being a little more sceptical, have looked into 
the matter in detail, and have satisfied themselves that the state 
of the slaves, as to food, clothing, and general treatment, is 
the reverse of what Mr. Baring assumes it to be. 

We feel it to be unnecessary to recur to the statements con-' 
tained in '< Negro Slavery,'^ in proof of the justice of this 
opinion. The witnesses who have there spoken are alive. 
They have stated the things which they have seen. They 
have testified, not to individual instances of cruelty merely, but 
to the general every-day practice, as actually beheld with their 
own eyes, on estates where the treatment was better than the. 
average treatment. But Mr. Baring does not believe them,, 
lyct bin), then, specify^ the precise points in their statements- 
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'of verifying them. In the mean time, we beg to refer him, in 

addition to the details contained in the preceding pages, to 

another witAeis, Mr. Stewart. His testimony is to the follow^ 

ing effect* 

''It may truly be said, that the tlreatment of the slave 

depends in a great measure upon the character and temper of 

his master or manager. How ineffeclual to the slaves are 

humane and judicious laws, if a barbarous master or overseer 

has it in his power to evade them in various ways ! There can 

be no hesitation in saying, that the slave who lives under tbe 

immediate superintendance of a humane and considerate master 

enjoys a life of as much comfort and contentment as tke con* 

-diiion of a slave is capable of. This, perhaps, is the utmost that 

can be said: for, though the wants of the slave may be supplied 

by the beneficent provisions of such a master, and he may 

consequently be said to be, so far, more desirably situated than 

' many of the poorer peasantry of Great Britain, yet to atgue 

generally that he is happier than they, an assertion which one 

frequently hears, is certainly saying too much.'' '' But very 

Klifferently situated is the poor slave who is doomed to toil for a 

•mastier of a character directly opposite to the foregoing." ** Un^ 

doubtedly this is a state of grievous hardship. It may be said 

•that there are few masters of the character here described. 

'It were to be wished it were so ; but men*s hearts are not 

likely to be softened by habits of too uncontrouled domi* 

nion over their fellow-men. With respect to interest pre- 

vailing over a disposition to oppress ; while we allow all dntf 

weight to this motive, in the prudent and judicious owner, it 

will not always counteract the petty injustice to which the slave 

is subject from ignorant • masters and unfeeling overseers. A 

slave may complain, and justly complain, that he is mad^ to 

labour at unseasonable hours, and on days which the law allots 

to him ; and that he is neither fed nor clothed as the law directs ; 

but who is to prove these transgressions ? The slave cannot, 

for the law does not recognise the validity of his testimony 

against a White man. If the master were put upon his oath, 

equally nugatory would be this expedient ; for the man who 

wants rectitude and feeling to be just to his slaves, will hardly 

scruple to serve his ends by perjury. Again : if a slave is 
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puoifthed or beat with improper and illegal severityi or even c«t 
and maimed — not to mention the numerous act^ of petty tyranny to 
which he is subject under a cruel master— Hind there is no legal 
evidence to prove those enormities^ the offendai> cannot be 
convicted of them. He may, then, go on with impunity in this 
system of oppression, as long as he can contrive to keep with- 
out the reach of the laws. Extreme cases of this nature, it may 
be said, seldom occur ; but such a supposition is no argument 
that the law should not provide effectually against them. Even 
murder may escape condign punishment while this defect in 
the slave laws b suffered to exist. There is only one way of 
removing this obstacle to the more effectual amelioration of 
the condition of the slave ; and that is, by rendering his evi^ 
dence, under certain modifications, legally admissible against 
Whites. Such an innovation would indeed probably raise; an 
outcry among a certain class of persons, who see danger in 
every boon of kindness extended to the slaves; but a day wiQ 
arrive, when it will be a subject of wonder, even in the West 
Indies, that human beings should have been precluded the 
means of procuring legal redress against iiyury and oppression ; 
that the shadow and machery ofjuiHce should have been held 
out to them, while an insuperable bar was placed tx^tween 
them and the reality.'' 

So much for the general state of the slaves. Now take an 
individual case, as given by an eye-witness,, Mr. Gilgras, a 
Methodist Missionary, 

** A master of slaves who lived near us in Kingston, Jamaica, 
exercised his barbarities on a Sabbath morning, while we 
were worshipping God in the chapel ; and the cries of the 
female sufferers have frequently interrupted us in our devotions. 
But there was no redress for them or for us* This man wanted 
money, and, one of the female slaves having two fine children, 
be sold one of them, and the child was torn from her maternal 
affection. In the agony of her feelings she made a hideous 
howling, and for that crime was flogged. Soon after be sold 
her other child. This * turned her heart within her,* and im- 
pelled her into a kind of madness. She howled night and day 
in the yard ; tore her hair ; ran up and down the streets and 
the parade, rendiug the heavens with her cries, and literally 
watering the earth with her tears. Her cpnstant cry was, ' l)§t 
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wicked massa Jew, he sell my children. Will no Buckra massa 
piiyNegarf What me do? Me no have one child T As she stood 
before the jjifindow, she said, lifting up her hands towards 
heaven, ' ll^- massa, do, my massa minister', pity me ! My 
heart do so' (shaking herself violently), ' my heart do so, because 
me have no child. Me go to massa house, in massa yard, and in 
my kut, and me no see 'em. And then her cry went up to God/' 
(Watson^s Defence of the Methodists, p. 26.) 

Mr. Stewart gives us another case, which could only have 
occurred in a slave colony. * 

'' Au overseer, toell known as a man of violent and tyrannical 
temper, was employed, by a great attorney, on an estate for 
which he was receiver. His treat oient of the slaves was so cruel 
and oppressive, that, after reiterated and fruitless complaints, 
numbers of them absconded from the property, and would not re- 
turn to it, doubtless from a dread of the punishment that awaited 
them. At length, a party of these fugitive slaves formed the 
desperate and atrocious design of murdering this man ; which 
purpose they effected, and subsequently suffered death for the 
crime. This man had been suffered to hold his situation for 
many years prior to this catastrophe, notwithstanding that his 
cruelties were notorious to the whole neighbourhood. The 
assassins neither robbed the house, nor molested the wife and 
child of their victim, though both were in their power." p. 220. 
Mr. Stewart adds, that ** this case was an unusual one." We 
have no doubt it was : and yet, what must be the state of law 
and feeling in a community where such a monster was permitted 
"for many years" to exercise his "notorious" cruelties and 
oppressions, without the slightest interruption either from 
employer or magistrate? 

But we are unwilling to prolong this discussion. Take, how- 
ever, one fact, as to food. The law of the Leeward Islands of 
2l6t April 171^, still in force — (see House of Commons papers of 
5thApril 1816, p. 66) — prescribes, as the weekly allowance of 
adult labouring slaves, either nine pints of unground corn or 
beans or oatmeal, or eight pints of pease or wheat flour or com 
meal, or seven pints of rice, or eight pounds of biscuit, or 
twenty pounds of potatoes or yams ; and it authorizes the 
master, in the time of crop, to diminish even this scanty allow- 
ance by one-^fth. That this allowance is miserably scanty, 
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bardy sufficient to keep a man alive, will be evident to every 
one who knows any thing of the matter* or who will make the 
experiment on a labourer in this country, Bi]irf| is demon- 
strated to be so by this fact* that the prison aUolJPbe to slaves 
in Jamaica* and the stated allowance to labouring slaves in the 
Bahamas* is more than double the allowance to labouring slaves 
in the Leeward Islands, being twenty-one pints of compr wheat 
flour* fifty-six pounds of yams or potatoes* &c. 

Mr. Baring thinks* with the West Indians* that the slaves are 
as happy as the peasantry in England. ** But let us suppose 
a state of things in this country* in which every baUtf of an 
estate should be armed with a power of driving the labourers* 
both men and wosken* to their work* by means of the hah ; and 
should also be at liberty to use his entire discretion as to the 
infliction of punishment* by confinement to any extent* and by 
the cart-whip to the extent of thirtg'nme lashei om the bare hfkbf, 
for any conduct which he might construe into an offence: 
what* in this case* would be the condition of the EngKsh 
peasantry ? And can we regard the overseers of the West Indies 
as safer depositories of power than English bailiffs would be 1 
Or are the overseers of the West Indies angels* and not men^ 
that there is no risk of their abusing the authority thus reposed 
in them V'^(Remew, &c, p. 17.) 

For a reply to what Mr. Baring says respecting the opinioas 
of Governors* &c. we beg to refer to Appendix S* p« ld9. 



«< 



w. 

Moral degradation^*' &c. (pv 9a) 



Mr. Baring admits the sad moral degradation ^ the Ne« 
groes. But is it not obvious that that admission involves sa 
much culpable negligence (to say no more) on. tbe part of the 
masters* as of itself furnishes a strong presumption that aM 
cannot be as right in other respects as Mr* Baring would flatter 
himself it is? ' 
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The danger i$ exireme," ^. (p. 09.) 



Mr. Barii^o quotes the authority of Sir James Leitli, the 
6o?enier of Barbadoes, in support of the aaaertion that 
the Barbadoes commotion in 1610 was owing to reports of 
what was doing at home. Where is that authority to be found 7 
We do not believe that any such has ever been produced. • On 
the contrary, the Government of the day declined to produce 
Sir James Leith'is dispatches, and the West Indians prudently 
forbore to call for them. It is competent to Mr, Baring, howr 
ever, now to call for them ; and we trust he will do so, feeling 
perfectly persuaded that they will throw a new and instructive 
light on the whole subject. They will tend, we have no doubt 
whatever, to dissipate the alarms which are sedulously create 
ing at the present moment, to serve an obvious purpose, by 
mmonrs of apprehended insurrection ; and which new plots 
may even be got up to magnify—^plots issuing, like former 
plots, in the destruction, not of any White life, but of abun- 
dance of Black tires. These rumours of plots, and these para- 
graphs of alarm, are quite familiar to all who lived during 
the Slave*Trade controversy. There was a regular importa- 
tion of them every year ; and so there will be again. 

We will admit that a discussion about an Agrarian law might, 
under certain supposable circumstances, produce agitation in 
the minds of the lower classes in tl^is country. We do not 
believe, however, that it would, unless they were suffering 
severely from the pressure of some great and touching evil, 
which they supposed the Government and Parliament could 
obviate. But there is no analogy between the two cases. Here, 
almost every man we meet can read, and understand, and dis* 
case : in Barbadoes, we question whether any one slave can 
read a newspaper, if be could have access to it. And who n 
to comtnunicate intelligence to him on the subject? The 
Whites and People of Colour are interested, as they conceive, 
in withholding such intelligence from him.— But should we. 
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cither in our own case or in that of Ireland, admit it as a 
valid reason for forbearing to discuss great and acknowledged 
evils, under which the mass of the population ought labour, 
with a view to their effectual relief, that theilinds of the 
sufferers might be agitated by the discussion ? If so, what 
evil could ever be remedied? But surely the danger is infi- 
nitely less in discussing, at 6000 or 6000 miles* distance, the 
evils under which the ignorant^ non-reading slaves of Jamaica, 
Demarara, or Barbadoes labour, especially as almost every one 
of them speaks only a jargon which would be unintelligible 
in this country, and to almost every one of them the language 
of our newspapers would be still more unintelligible. Of 
this, whatever may be said on the subject in Parliamentary 
speeches, and in Memorials and Reports from the islands, 
resident West Indians are as fully persuaded as we are. 
Even this very year, when the use made of such insertions by 
their opponents should have taught them a little controversial 
prudence, what do we find in the Royal Gazette of Jamaica 1 
Id the Supplement to that Gazette, from May 31 to June 7, 
1823, is inserted a letter on the subject of the projected 
emancipation of the slaves, signed ** Quercus," and dated ** St. 
Ann's, May 14, 1323," which had originally appeared in the 
Jamaica Journal. It is too long to be transcribed, but i( may 
be seen, by any gentleman who wishes to satisfy himself, re- 
specting it, either at Lloyd's, or at the Jamaica Coffee-house. 
The only attempt at disguise, is the flimsy one of printing Mr. 
Wilberforce's name thus, ** W ■ e ;" and the word eman- 
cipation (though this is not done uniformly) thus ** e >n.'' 

Considering the whole drift and texture of this paper, such 
expedients can serve no better purpose of concealment, than 
the attempt of the foolish bird to conceal itself by hiding. its 
head under its wing. No Negro, who could understand the 
discussions in our newspapers, if . he had access to those 
papers, but must see from this Jamaica Gazette, published in 
Kingston, and transmitted to almost every plantation in the 
island, that there is at this moment a violent conflict between 
the planters of our Colonies, and a large party in England 
who espouse the cause of the slaves; and that tneir freedom 
is the subject of debate. This is manifest from every line of 
the long and inflammatory letter of ** Quercus.'' But will 
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any one believe, that, if th^re were aoy truth io the statements 
of apprehended danger from Parliamentary or public discus- 
sion on thi« point ; if there were any truth in the statements 
that the li^gtaes would be inflamed to insurrection by these 
discussions, or even that they bad any means of bearing of 
Ibem, or understanding them ; a letter of this description 
•would have been suffered to appear first in the Js^maica 
Jouroalji and then, for the manifest purpose of more extensive 
circulation, be inserted in the Royal Gazette of the Island ? 
It is absolutely impossible. 

The paper begins with a violent attack on the ** African 
Society,'' although that Society has taken no part in the pre- 
sent movement. They are stated to '' have never ceased, by 
their emissaries and reports, to aim at the anticipation of their 
ultimate schemes in the excitation of rebellion." Those emis* 
saries (we need not say, the mere figment of the writer's brain), 
** many of whom are now in this island/* were sent out, '^ like 
Saul, breathing fury and slaughter," but were converted from 
their horrid purposes by the mere sight of slavery: ''They 
have perceived, instead of the horrible and disgusting illusions 
attached to the name of slavery^ the complete happiness of 
the Negroes: they have perceived that slavery exists only t» 
tlu name, which in this country, compared with the boasted 
liberty of some of their own countrymen, is a service of perfect 
freedom^ — This is surely sufficiently intelligible. — ^The sub- 
stance of the violent debate which took place on the Registry 
Bill, on the 19tb June 1816, is then given, and the writer 
proceeds to revile the Abolitionists : ** Language possesses not 
terms sufficient to convey the horror and detestation in which" 
their conduct *' ought to be held." Their deceit ** would be 
disgraceful to the inmates of Pandemonium itself, filood and 
massacre their objects ; privileged in the practice of the most 
malignant passions ;** &c. Again, •• Even Mr. W— e 
himself, on that day declared that it was too much for a pa- 
tient man to hear without emotion, that he and his friends 
should be charged with endeavouring to excite insurrection, 
when for twenty-seven years they had been continually vin- 
dicating themselves from the charge of wishing to make the 
slaves /ree."— We do not quote the words of •• Qpercus " as 
being correct in point of statement, but as shewing, that, in 
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tbe Terj heart of this slave eolooy, thej are not half so fearfuJ 
as some of our senators are, lest " one rash word, one too 
ardent expression, shoald raise a flame not to be extinguisbed.** 
Even Mr. Canning is quoted as having declared that the 
House of ComoMna neiwr entertained tbe notion of including 
^^em&Heipatifm** [at full length, thus giving the key to the 
cipher in other parts] ^ with the measure of abolition." 

After thiSy who will may believe tbe allegations of danger 
of insurrection among the tlavea from the public discussion 
of their condition in this country. 



y. 

'' Are any qf these cases to he compared with the West Indies,*' 
^,, *' the Slaves outnumbering the Whites hy at least ten to 
one?*" (p. 100.) 

And yet, what would gentlemen have? We cannot make cases. 
We must take the best analogies we can find ; and certainly 
those produced by Mr. Buxton, notwithstanding the statements 
of Mr. Baring, are abundantly strong. But there are still 
stronger to be produced. That of Hayti, and that also of Sierra 
Leone, are, in their different ways, very decisive confirmatory 
presumptions in favour of the safety, and also of the beneficial 
effects, of emanciptition voluntarily conceded. Both these cases 
will be found fully stated in Mr. Clarkson*s ''Thoughts on the 
Necessity of improving the Condition of the Slaves, and on the 
Practicability, Safety, and Advantages of Emancipation;'' a 
work which we particularly recommend to the perusal of Mr. 
Baring. Mr. Clarkson has omitted to notice the case of Gua« 
daloupe, which is still more in point than any be has mentioned. 
We have already briefly adverted to it; and we hope hereafter 
to give a more detailed statement of tbe history and effects of 
this striking experiment in Negro emancipation. As to the 
disproportion of ten Blacks to one White in our colonies, that 
disproportion was at least as great in Guadaloupe, and it is 
ten times as great in Sierra Leone. 
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«* Ifthete children are bom free, who is to tahe c&re of them?*' 
'' You do away the interest €f the proprietoT m them^* ** it 
will not be worth his while to brinff them ^" " JETe bm not 
the same reason for tahing care of the mother or the offsgiring'^ 
(p. 101.) 

Wb really do nol think so badly of the West Indians as Mv. 
Daring seems to do. We do not believe they wiU kill the chil- 
dren because they are to have no permanent interest in them. 
But, in fecty they have a permanent interest in the future tenantry 
and labourers of their estates. What is it that gives to land» 
any where, its value» but population? And what an astonishing 
f be has taken place in the value of land, wherever a free popu- 
lation has increased ? Waving, however, this view of the svb- 
ject,- we would ask Mr. Baring, Who take* care of them now X 
In Jamaica, and many of the other colonies, they are now fed» 
from infancy till they can provide for themsdvea, by their pa- 
rents^ and, with slight exO^ions, by their parents alone. This 
they have done hitherto by means of their Sundays and a day 
in a fortnight out of crop. But if a day in the week be added, as 
it ought, and as we trust b intended, to the Sundays, they will 
then possess more. adequate means of providing for them. If 
fte tkne now granted tfiem has hitherto been deemed sufi- 
eient by West-Indians (loe certainly do not thbk it so) for the 
maintenance of the slaves and their families, then they muat 
admit, that, with an additional day in the week, there can be 
no doubt as to the sufficiency of their means. We may, in that 
case, safely leave the question of food, which is a most im- 
portant question, to parental affection. As for clothing, the 
Negro children now go in general stark naked. Its cost, how- 
ever, in any case, would be a mere trifle, and, considering all 
we have heard of the facility with which Negroes raise provi- 
sions, poultry, pigs, &c., and the prices they obtain for them 
in the market, would be easily procurable. Then, when the 
children arrived at the a^e of five or six, they would be capable 
of doiDg much to aid their parents and maintain themselves. We 
have seen, that at that age they are now formed into gangs, 
(p« 181), under a driveress ; and, that they are made extremely 
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useful in weeding canes^ distributing manure, &e. Indeed, in 
weeding canes, a most important work, they do nearly as much 
as adults. If the labour of an adult, in twelve or thirteen days 
in the year, can produce such results as the Jamaica Assembly 
and Sir R. Woodford tell us it will, then the labour even of 
children of this age, continued for every day in the year, must 
be attended with very considerable effects, increasing daily 
as they advance in life. A large portion of Iheir time would, 
however, we trust, be given to other objects, and particularly 
to that of education. And this point Mr. Baring has wholly over* 
looked. The plan of emancipating the children b inseparably 
combined with a system of instruction conducted under the super- 
intendence of Government, and of proper persons appoint^ by 
them. Even if the proprietor's interest in the children could be 
regarded as lessened by this arrangement, a substitute would be 
found for it in the care of the teachers who would be required 
to conduct their Christian education. A system of strict regu- 
lation and controul, proceeding on general rules, and not on 
private caprice, would undoubtedly be indispensable ; and the 
public police might, if needful, be* invigorated as the private 
police was relaxed* But into these points of detail it is not ne* 
cessary now to enter. All we meant to do, in adverting to the 
subject, was to shew that Mr. Baring's objection to the plan was 
not so well founded as he seems to have apprehended ; and 
that^ aa far as there is any weight in it, it divests WesMndian 
proprietors of all those kindly feelings which induce the English 
gentleman to labour for the temporal comfort and moral im« 
provement of his poorer neighbours. 



AA. 

'* If we arrive at a free Black population, the islands wiU he 
gone from this country J'^ *' Such a population will not consent 
to devote their labours to proprietors resident in England,^ 
*^ Establish such a state of society, and the colonies would be 
of no farther value to Great Britain J'* (p. 102.) 

Such is the argument of Mr. Baring. — Undoubtedly it would 
be most absurd, to suppose that a free Black population would 
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continue to devote their labours to projptietors Tesident either 
in the West Indies or in Esglaiid. It woald be the very height 
of extravagance to etttertain siieh an klea. It would be the 
same absurdity trhich is lioW involved in itiaititaihing that the 
slaves labour for their masters without the stimulus of the whip. 
But would the proprietors^ the soil be worse off, or would 
the public interests mSet, if laboureiHi in the West Indies 
wotked, as labourers in Engltod work^ frotn a vi^ sot to th^ 
benefit of their employ ers, but of themselves^ A free Blacft: 
population would unqtiestionably act upon the same principles^' 
and with, the same ends lA view, as a iree White populatioot; 
They would be stimulated by a regard to their own interests, 
not to that of their employers ; but under the operation of this 
^riftciple the interests of employers, as well ns the general 
interests of the state, would, iti Hie West Indies, as ia every 
other portion of the globe, be more effectually served than they 
ean possibly be by oompulE)6ry labour under the lash. We 
refer Mr. Baring to Mr. Cropper's and Mr. Adam Hodgson'il 
pamphlets for proof of this proposition* It is a proposition, 
indeed, about which we scarcely can believe that his own en-^ 
lightened mind can entertaiii 9, doubt. We may have less sugar 
from the West Indies, but we shall have it from some other 
qimrter. We shall, however, have a far more extended con- 
sumption of 4)ur manufactures there ; and far more of individttid 
comfort and enjoyment.<-*Supposiag that Bonaparte had not 
aiadly attempted to restore the cart-whip in St. Domingo^ 
would that island have been lost to France? Touissant had 
preserved it for France. He had driven the £nglish horn it» 
He had established tranquillity throughout the island. He had 
revived agriculture. The testimony of the French functionaries 
iesidiag in St. Domingo at the time. General Vincent, Gefteral 
La Croix, and Colonel Malenfant, is express and unequivocal 
as to the astonishing state of prosperity to which the island 
had been restored, and the order which reigned in every de- 
partment of its administration. Would St. Domingo, Undet 
these circumstances, have been of no value to France, had 
France been wise enough to cherish the freedom of the Negroes; 
instead of vainly attempting to crush it t She would At this 
moment have possessed a far more formidable West-Indiaa 
power, and a more extensive West-Indian commerce, than we 

2 H 
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possess. Even after all the devastations which that island has 
iindergone, and under all the serious dbadvantages which it 
still experiences, besides maintaining a large and growing 
population in the ovej^owing abundance of all the necessaries 
of life, and defraying all the expense of civil and military esta- 
blishments and of education also^ it carries on a very con- 
siderable foreign conunerce« In the year ending September 
1821, 50,000 tons of shipping, belonging to the United States 
alone, were employed in the trade of Hayti. Again : is the 
trade of India, or Java, or Ceylon, less valuable, because the 
inhabitants are free, and labour for their own benefit, and not 
for the benefit of masters, either present or absent? 

We will present Mr. Baring with a striking &ct illustrative 
of our views of this subject; and although the details will 
occupy more space than we could have wished, yet they are 
too important, and too well authenticated, to be omitted. 

In the year 1776, Samuel Nottingham, a Quaker, who be- 
came possessed of a small estate in Tortola, to which were 
attached twenty-five Negroes — viz. six men, ten women, four 
boys, and five girls — determined on manumitting them. He 
accordmgly did manumit them by the following deed. 

. '^ Be it remembered, that whereas I, Samuel Nottingham, -of 
Long Island in the province of New York, gentleman, am 
owner, or reputed owner, of a number of Negroes, on the island 
of Tortola, in the English West Indies ; and considering tbaft 
liberty is their right and property, which in equity, justice, and 
good conscience ought to be restored to them ; and having a 
testimony in my heart against the iniquitous practice of enslaving 
our fellow-men ; therefore, as. far as in me lies, I conclude it 
necessary for me to grant unto the said Negroes their natural 
right of freedom, and, accordingly, I have granted, and by these 
presents, in consideration of Five Pounds sterling to me by the 
said Negroes paid at and before the sealing of this instrument, 
and for divers others good dauses and considerations me thereto 
9ioving, do grant, bargain, sell, release, assure, and confirm, unto 
all and every of the said^ Negroes, their liberty and freedom, as 
fully and amply as though herein particularly and respectively 
ftated. And moreover, I, the -said Samuel Nottingham, do cove- 
nant and grant, for myself^ my heirs, executors, and admimstra** 
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tort, t6 and with the laid J^egroen respectively, that they, and 
each of them, shall and may enjoy their freedom, and any 
estate real or personal which they, or any of them, may acquire, 
without the let, suit, hindrance, or molestation of me or my 
heirs, or any person or persons claiming, or to claim, by, fr(vn, 
or under me or them ; hereby quitting all claim and demand to 
them and their posterity. .In witness whereof, I have hereunto, 
set my hand and seal this 30th day of the 6th Month, 1776. 

• (Signed) " Samuel Nottingham.'* 

^' Sealed and delivered in the presence of us, 
" Nicholas Wain, 
« Sarah Wain." 

About six years afterwards, Samuel Nottingham addressed 
to one of these slaves the following letter.— 
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Dear George, " Bristol, dOth oi 9th Month, 1789. 

Thy letter of the 8th of last 6tfa Month we received, and it 
was well pleasing to us to hear of the present good disposition 
of thyself and the rest of our late servants, whose welfare and 
happiness both here and hereafter we have much at heart ; but 
we are sorry to hear of the removal of poor John Venture, and 
Harry, though not without hopes of their partaking of that 
mercy which is extended to all, without respect of personsi 
whether white or blaek. So, George, remember, what we write 
to thee we write to all of you" who once called us Master and 
Mistress ; but now you are all free, as far as it is in our power to 
make you so, because none are free indeed, except they are fr'ee 
in Christ ; therefore, we admonish you, not as your master and 
mistress, but as your friends and bene&ctors, beseeching you to 
be cautious of your conduct and circumspect in your behaviour 
to all, that none may accuse you of abusing that freedom which 
we, in the course of Divine Providence, have been permitted to 
give you. Remember also, that, as free men and women, ye 
stand accountable for every part of your conduct, and must 
answer for the same in your own persons, if you do amiss ; in 
which case the laws where you are have provided a punishment^ 
according to the nature of the offence ; but do well, and ye shall 
have praise of the same. And that you may be enabled to live 
honestly among men, we have given you our East-End plantation. 
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in Fathog Bay, with every thing thereunto belonging, whioh we 
win endeavour to have secured to you by all lawful way» 
and means, that none may deprive you nor your offering 
of it, but that you may freely ctdtivate and improve it to your 
own benefit and advantage, and thereby be provided with a 
miftcient subsistence to live comfortably together^ in aU firiend* 
liness and cordiality; assisting each other, that those more 
advanced in years may advise the younger, and these submitting 
to the counsel of the elder ; so that good order and harmony may 
be preserved among you, which will assuredly draw down the 
blessing of the Most High. But if you have not wherewithal to 
cultivate and improve the plantation yourselves, we advise you 
to hire yourselves for a season to whom you please, as also the 
plantation, if you think it necessary* till you acquire a sufficiency 
to go on yourselves ; but in every step you take of this kind» 
always remember the good of the whole. And as soon as you 
can make a beginning on the plantation yourselves, with cotton 
and provisions, we would by all means have you to do it, that 
you may not be scatter^ and too much divided ; but endea-- 
vour to dwell together, and be content with food and raiment ; 
and a blessing will certainly attend you under the influence of 
such a disposition. Tell Dorcas Vanterpool we are much- 
obliged to her for her friendly care and attendance of poor 
John Venture and Harry, during their sickness. We shall be 
pleased to hear how you go on by any opportunity, and that 
you cautiously maintain a good report among the neighbours* 
Live in love among yourselves, and the peace of Him who passeth 
all understanding will assuredly be with you and yours ; which 
we earnestly desire and pray for, being your sincere friends and 
well-wishers, (Signed) '< Samuel Nottingham. 

(Signed) <* Mary Nottingham. 
<* To George Nottingham^ one of the Negroes 

belonging to the East-End Plantation, late 

the property of Samuel Nottin^^iam, at 

Fathog Bay, in Tortola." 

In the year 1822 this little colony of free persons was visited 
several times by two highly respectable gentlemen ; on whose 
authority we are enaj^led to istate the fbllowiag particulars. 
" Of the original persona lil^erated, nine are still alive ; beaideg 
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wliQin there are iwenty-five of their children^ and Bitie grand- 
children; making in all forty-three persons. The whole of 
them reside on the same plantation, which they have ever 
since cultivated. Half of it is chiefly in provifsions, and the 
rest is used as pasturage for their stock, which oonsiits of 
twenty-eight cows, thirteen goats, and thirteen hogs. For- 
merly they cultivated cotton, but, the price falling very low, 
ibey did not continue to plant it. Jeffery Nottingham, one of 
those originally emancipated, exclusive of his share in the 
plantation and stock, possesses five acres of land and a 
house in Spanishtown, and a vessel of twenty-three feet keel. 
Diana and Eve (born since 1776) have each a boat of seven- 
teen and fourteen feet keel. For some years the seasons were 
so bad that they found it difficult to get water for their stock, 
and got little return for their labour : but still they had been 
able to support themselves, and to acquire the property men-* 
tioned above, while they increased in number from twenty-five 
to forty-three. Not one of them b now in debt ; and their 
property is free from all incumbrance. Twelve of the grown-up 
persons are members of the Methodist Society, and, with their 
children, attend regularly the Methodist chapel at East-End, 
except in case of sickness. During the whole period since 
their emancipation none of them have been sued in court, or 
brought before a magistrate to answer to any complaint. Only 
one of them once obtained a warrant against a person who 
had assaulted him, who begged his pardon and was forgiven. 
The same person, on coming from sea, was arrested the day 
he landed for a capitation tax on free persons, of which he 
had not been apprized, and put into prison. The next day 
he paid the money, about eighteen dollars, and was released. 
Several of them can read and write. Jeffery's wife, Grace, 
acts as schoolmistress : she reads well. They have lately 
built three houses in their village, of wood, and shingled. The 
whole of their houses had been destroyed by the hurricane of 
1819, and have since been rebuilt. They are a fine healthy 
race, all black, having intermarried with each other; and seem 
to dwell very happily together." 

Now, we would put the question to Mr. Baring, Whether it 
would have been more advantageous for the interests either of 
the individuals or of the state, that Mr. Nottingham's twenty-five 
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•laves had continaed slaves (liable to all the risks of inhuman 
owners and overseers, and aH the other evils of that cdnditiony 
and particularlj to that progressive diminution of their num- 
bers which has been the conunon fate of the slaves in almdst 
all our colonies, and among the rest in Tortola) ; or that they 
should have been living free and in comfort for nearly fifty 
years, during which they have accumulated some property, 
and have increased from twenty- five to forfy-three ? And, as 
fiur as advantage to this^ country goes,'^e will venture to say 
that the forty-three Nottinghams consume more of British 
produce and manufisictures in a year, and promote the traffic 
6t Tortoki itself more, than three times the number of slaves 
would do. But Mr. Baring will say, this is a single in- 
stance. True; but why is it so? Not because there are 
not many slaves who would have equally rewarded the bene- 
volence of their master, but because there has been but 
ONE Nottingham. 
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'* / know no qmation upon tohich petitions have been procured 
• with more trick and management tkan on tke present. Tkm^ 

have, in fact, been got vp by a few persons in the MetropoUs^ 

(p. 103.) 

Mr. Baring could have had no nleans himself of knowing the 
truth of this statement. He has ' therefore ventured, on the 
misinformation of others, to lend the weight and respectability 
of his name to a representation the very reverse of true. Let 
not Mr. Baring flatter himself that the feeling which has been 
manifested on this subject is a short and evanescent burst, 
excited by trick and management. He may rely upon it, it is 
far more solidly founded. It is founded on a d^ep-rooted 
persuasion that slavery is inherently and intrinsically evil; 
and that our system of colonial slavery, in particular, ** is at 
war with every principle of religion and morality, and outrages 
every benevolent feeling.** In the volume now before him, 
Mr. Baring may see the whole trick and management of the 
Committee. They consist in the circulation of the occasional 
papers prefixed to this volume, and of books openly published 
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to the world. ^ If in these papers, or these books, there be 
positions which he can coatrovert, let him do so ; but it is 
altogether unfair to assume, that to trick and management, 
and not to the fair influence of discussion, is to be ascribed the 
interest which this question has excited in the public mind* 

Mr. Baring can hardly be serious in attributing all the zeal 
shewn in this country for benevolent objects, not to a well- 
founded sense of duty, but to a kind of popish compromise 
with conscience, by which sin may be atoned for. If he is^ 
it only shews how ignorant very acute and intelligent mea 
may be of what is passing immediately around them. 

We do not undertake to defend the *' humbug" practised at 
Vienna and Verona, on the subject of the Slave Trade, from 
the sarcastic observations of Mr. Baring. 



cc. 

** It tells, in language that cannot be mistaken, the degree of 
protection which the laws afford to the Negro.*' (p. 113.) 

It is a proper sequel to the account which Mr. Buxton has 
given of Carty's cruelty to his slave Quasheba, to insert an 
extract of a letter from Lord Bathurst to Colonel Arthur on 
the subject, dated 12th March 1817 : — 

*' The cruel conduct of this inhuman wretch could not fail 
to excite all those feelings of pity and commiseration which you 
so justly describe ; and I immediately submitted your letter^ 
with its several enclosures, to the consideration of the law 
officers of the Crown, to know how far I was authorized to direct 
you to manumit the unfortunate woman. But they report, that 
Carty is indictable only for the cruelty committed ; that, as she 
is his property, there is no power to take her away, consequently 
none for her manumission, unless, indeed, there be any law 
in Honduras which confers the power to manumit slaves under 
such circumstances. I can the^cefore only express my concern 
that such a wretch should remam unpunished ; but if you can 
suggest any mode in which he can be brought to punishment, 
I shall be most happy to attend to it." 
. Who, after reading this letter (the declaration of his Ma« 
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jetty's Government of their absolute impotency to rediess such 
grievous wrongs), can question the indispensable obligation of 
the parliament and people of Great Britain to interfere to 
amend this det e st abl e system ? 



Before we conclude^ we are anxious to point out imd rectify 
a mistake (the only one we have detected in that work) which 
occurs in the pamphlet called ** Negro Slavery." The clause 
in I he 4th section of the Consolidated Slave Law of Jamaica Of 
1816, which, as we have stated above (p. 153), provides, for 
the first time, that the number of days in the year allowed 
to the slaves for the cultivation of their grounds, exclusive 
of Sundays, shall be at least twenty-six, was overlooked, and 
the number of days allowed was assumed to be the same as in 
the Act of 1809, namely, sixteen. This error will, of course, 
be corrected in any future edition of that publication. 

And this reminds us of the necessity of remarking, that it 
would be absolutely impossible to follow the ever-shifting 
provisions of colonial legislation, so as to be always correct as 
to the actual state of the law at the precise moment of writing. 
We have just learnt, for example, that, in deference to 
public opinion in this country, the legislature of Barbadoes 
have recently altered their law on the subject of the murder of 
a slave, so as no longer to render it necessary to the convic- 
tion of the murderer that he should have perpetrated the criih^ 
^' without provocation.^^ And this alteration we shall doubtless 
hear adduced, both as a proof of our unfairness, and of th^ 
growing liberality of the colonists. 

It may be proper also to observe, that, notwithstanding the 
alarms of commotion and conspiracy, sanctioned by procla- 
mations of Governors, and by imposing details of correspon- 
dents, which have filled the public ear of late ; we have not 
been able, after the most diligent inquiry, to discover a single 
fact to justify them ; and^ J^ conclusion to which we have 
been forced to come is, that such rumours are deemed to be, 
on this as on many former occasions, very convenient weapons 
of controversial warfare. 
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Singe the above sheets were written, two pamphlets 
have appeared^ which may be thoaght to require some 
notice. 

One of these is from the pen of J. F* Barham, Esq.» a 
West-Indian proprietor, who« at an early period of the 
£Uave-Trade controversy, most honoarably distinguished 
himself by joining the ranks of the abolitionists. He 
begins his work with assuming that the emancipation 
of our colonial bondsmen is a measure which is now 
unavoidable; the nation expecting, and government being 
pledged '' that the most energetic measures shall he forth-- 
with employed to bring them into that state in which 
Jreedom may he granted to them with benefit and safety.^* 
The object of Mr. Barham's pamphlet, therefore, is not to 
discuss the question of emancipation, but the means of 
carrying it into effect with safety, and even with advantage ; 
and with a due attention to the claims of West-Indian pro- 
prietors to indemnity. It is not our intention at present 
to investigate the plan proposed by Mr. Barham. What- 
ever falls from him, however, is worthy of deep attention ; 
and we trust that all who are interested in the question 
will be ready to give to his suggestions the consideration 
to which they are justly entitled. 

It will be right, however, to remark, that we differ very 
widely from Mr. Barham in many of his facts and opinions. 
Some of these will be found to have been met, in the pre* 
ceding pages, with such obBai|A|to>&s as will serve to shew 
what are the grounds of that diflbrence. His cardinal 
error appears to us to be this, that iie conceives the 
Negro character not to be j^nsceptible of the same motives 
to exertion which are known to influence every other class 

2i 
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■^r {lien that inhabit the earth. Upon this point if 
ot-^mpleteJv .it issne ^ith him, on the score both of gi 
priuriule. 2nd ot fact and experience : and we shoni 
hesit.it e even to take the free Blacii and Coioared p 
:''t Jiimaico, ander all their obviuas disadvcLaia^es, 
notwithstandicg the oppression and ie^radarioa to 
the state of the law and of the feeling of the \^ 
subjects them, as oar example, to establish andeniabi; 
the African race is equally susceptible with oarseiv 
all those motives which stimniate to exertion : anc 
those eqni vocal appearances which lead snperticia 
servers to the cnncinsion that thev are innate! v im 
and vicions, and incapable of high advances in im| 
ment, are the effect entirely of the wretched instit 
under which thev are placed, and which tether them 
were, to the very earth. While they see in their sap 
the very worst moral examples; while multitudes of the 
deprived of the means of education and Christian in; 
tion ; while they are every where stopped in their asp 
for distinction bv barriers which are insnrmn an tabic 
cannot wonder that their progress in improvement s 
not have been greater : the wonder is, that it should 
been so great. 

31 r. Barham prodnces, in proof of his views of tliij 
ject, a fact drawn from the history of Guadaloupe. d 
the period of Xegro freedom in that island. '* Pi 
ment by the whip had been then totally abolished ; 
instead of it, a military trihwnal had been established 
sisting of five Whites and Blacks y who made a tour < 
island once a month, in order to try and punish sue! 

I. _ J I 4..J i.1.-: i_ T"! I- 
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we V' ^^ constat that tbey did not administer the laws 

^__Epartially» and even leniently. The refractory were shot 

^QljXGuadaloupe : in Jamaica they are hanged : the diffe- 

p'^ Jnce is not very essential. The main inference, however, 

}§ MUX the whole is this : From fifty to sixty thousand slaves 

> whiP'^ '^'^^''^^^^ ^^ ^ ^^y ffom the power of the driver's cart- 
\y-jjj^ip, and from arbitrary punishment by the muster, and 
\^lj fjipve made the immediate subjects of equal laws, and of a 
Jves l^'^^^ afiecting all classes and administered by all classes 
3d tV ^^^'^^^ 9 ^^^ y^^ ^o commotion followed, cultivation 
ial ^oceeded regularly, and Whites and Blacks united in the 
j^Qljischarge even of the highest offices of the state, 
iproff ^^ refrain from pursuing Mr. Barham's reasonings on 
(Q^-jpis subject further. They are all dependent on the grand 
', as'^^^'' ^^ ^^^ system, — a radical misconception of the capa- 
erioj^ties and tendencies of the African character, formed on 
m gA knowledge of them only in their servile and degraded 
itrn^^'^^'^^^'^* It is impossible, at the same time, not to honour 
rjoJ^he candour and ingenuousness of Mr. Barham's admis- 

fns. Though he thinks that the slave, in most physical 
cumstances, is better off than the labouring class of other 
iintriQS, yet he admits that '^ in civil and moral respects 
1 condition is not materially changed ;" that *' his civil 
ra-t ''e'hts are yet hardly definable, and his moral improvement 
is almost yet to be begun ;" that the most '* specious 
laws" might not, *'from existing circumstances," '' have 
any practical effect ;" that *' nothing could be easier than 
to introduce Christianity in name, as for the most insig- 
nificant reward the slaves would universally accept bap- 
tism ;" but that *' it were better they should remain as they 
are, than that a people whose religion, if indeed it can 
be called such at all^ continuing in fact as it b, should be 
regarded as Christians;" that ''nothing conld be easier 
than to abolish the use of lAs whip ; but that those who 
call for this abolition always end by proposing some other 
0ieans of coercion, some other instrument of punishment ; 
less decried perhaps, but which is to be equally effec- 
tual. What, again," he asks, '' will the slave gain by this ? 
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It were better that his chains shoald appear in their foil 
deformity^ than that they shoald be ^Ided over." 

Very different from that of Mr* Barham is the other 
pamphlet to which we have alluded. It is entitled ''A 
Voice from Jamaica, in Reply to W. Wilberforce, Esijl^ 
by the Rev. G. W. Bridges, of Trinity .College, Oxfoid^- 
and Rector of Manchester in Jamaica." We are sorry 
that the aothor of it shoald be a Clergyman of the Charoh 
of England. It is a feeble intermixtare of intemperate 
animadversions, incorrect statements, vagae apprehensioiury 
und most inconclusive reasonings. We cannot enlarge the 
present work by exposing these in detail. We shall taka^ 
however, a single instance, and it shall be the very strength 
of his case, in order to shew how little real aid his pam- 
phlet is likely to afford to the cause which he so stoativ 
espouses. Addressing Mr. Wilberforce, he says — 

"In p. 17 of your ' Appeal,' you confidently make an 
assertion, which it happily falls peculiarly within my pro- 
vince to reply to, upon the authority of that character 
beneath which I claim credit for my affirmations. Yoa 
state that ' no attempts have been made to introduce 
among them (the Negro slaves) the Christian institution of 
marriage.* Now, Sir, this I positively contradict, by stating 
that I have myself married one hundred and eighty-seven 
couples of Negro slaves, in my own parish, within the last 
two years, all of whom were encouraged by their owners to 
marry ; and that the anxious wish at present expressed by 
them to bind themselves by this sacred institution, we bail 
as one of the first fruits of the dispensation of Christian 
principles. In another parish, St. Thomas in the East, I 
Lave reason to know that there have been three times that 
number married during the incumbency of the present 
rector, Mr. Trew ; and, thoagh not speaking from nume- 
rical information, I can safely affirm, that the labours of 
the clergy in the remaining nineteen parishes have been 
equally active, and doobtless crowned with the same sac- 
coss." p. 22. 
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On looking, bowevery ta the retarns, recently laid on the 
''^table of the Hoose of Commons, from Jamaica, of " mar- 
JTiages legally solemnized between Slaves since the 1st of 
January 1808," down to 1822 inclasive; we find (p. 130) 
"that in the parish of Manchester not a single such marriage 
"was celebrated prior to 1820. In 1820 ^t;^ marriages took 
ftece ; in 1821, three ; and in 1822, none. Mr. Bridges 
mast have written his ** Voice " in April or May 1823. 
TThe expression, ** within the last two years," conld there, 
ibre have extended no farther back than the beginning of 
1.821. Bat the official retarn of marriages from the be- 
ginning of 1821 to the 17th March 1823, is only three. 
JSo less than 184, therefore, of the L87 marriages solemnized 
by Mr. Bridges between slaveys, in his own parish, *' within 
the last . twa years," must have been sabseqaent to that 
date. We may well ask, therefore, with a writer inTHB 
Times of the 26th Angast 1823, who adverts to this very 
statement in the pamphlet of Mr. Bridges, ** What can 
have given birth to this new and ardent zeal in the exten- 
sion of marriages ? Was it owing to the suggestions of 
Mr. Wilberforce's pamphlet^ which had jast then made 
its appearance in Jamaica? Or were these 184 marriages 
thus suddenly got up in order to furnish a convenient 
practical refutation of his statements ?" 

In the Appendix F. (p. 164 — ^167) will be found some 
remarks on the subject of these returns of marriages, to 
which we refer the reader. What may have been the 
' ** active labours of the clergy " in the other parishes, we 
have no means of knowing ; but we do know that in most 
instances their labours have been ^* crowned " with much 
** the same success " as attended those of Mr. Bridges 
prior to the appearance of Mr. Wilberforce's Appeal. 
He was himself rector of St. Dorothy's before he re- 
moved to Manchester ; bnt doring his incumbency not a 
single marriage appears to have taken place. Before 1820 
no marriage of Slaves had occurred in that parish, and 
from 1820 only three. In many of the other parishes 
the rectors have been equally unsuccessful. From two 
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parishes there are no retame— Tiz. St. Catherine's s 
Westmoreland— the returns in fourteen years fr 
some of the others ar^ as follow : 

St* Jdm^s Parish ••••• One marriage. 

St.Th(Hna3 in the Vale None* 

Vere • One. 

Clarendon •••••••••.•. Two. 

St. Ann^s ...•• None. 

St. Elizabeth's ...••.. None. 

St. James's ••• « Two. 

Hanover •• None. 

Falmouth «• One. 

Port Royal Two. 

Portland «. Twenty*seven. 

St.Mai/8 Thirty-six. 

St. George's • Forty-S^ven. 

For remarks on the returns from the remaining parish 
we mnst refer again to Appendix F. It ought to be k< 
in view, that the average slave population of each of th< 
parishes is upwards of 16,000 souls. 

After this exposition of the correctness of the statemei 
of the Rev. Author, on a point respecting which he mi 
haye had access to better means of information than on a 
other which has occupied his pen, it will not be deem 
necessary that we should detain our readers any lonj 
with his pamphlet. 
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